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N a breezy chapter of that delightful 
volume now almost forgotten, where 
Kenny Meadows drew and other English 
Worthies described the Heads of the Peo 
ple, a sailor of the old school laments the 
decadence of the midshipman. The mast 
head, we are told, knew him no more, and 
his place has been taken by that machine 
made product—the young gentleman. 
Fortunately this dismal prophet deserves 
honor in no country, for is not his grow}, 
more ancient than Benbow’s day, the bar 
nacled protest of the Ancient Mariner 
against the jocund Reefer at the wedding 
feast, the burden of that litany wherein 
the elders tell how, since their prime, ** the 
service has gone post-haste to the devil” / 

It is, of course, a long ery from the 
attling blades of Nelson's battles to the 
youngsters who trifle airily with the high 
est mathematics of our own, but if there 
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is anything in modern progress, the sea 
men of this vear of grace must be, for the 
demands made upon them, quite as good, 
let us say, as those who sailed with Jervis 
and his fleet and humbled the proud Don. 
No better sea-oflicers ever lived than those 
of the last century, hone achieved more 
glory, none left a creater heritage : but 
they were the results of conditions, the ef 
fective, though roughly tempered, instru 
ments for which have 
To a definite 
degree, they were survivals of a physical 
rather than of intellectual environ 
ment, so that recalling a training where 
kicks were many and ha’pence few, one 
must be willing to concede the point of 
view from which they judged the young 
officers of their time. 


necessities large 


ly lost their importance. 


Sent to sea at a 
tender age, the midshipman of the last cen- 
tury began his career often in the shock 
of battle, always under circumstances rig 
orous enough to test the endurance even 
of the sturdiest man. His school had no 
royal tide to learning, and whether he 
crawled painfully through the hawse-pipes, 
or skipped lightly to the quarter-deck by 
the smoother channels of cabin windows, 
his education was acquired, not in conse 
quence, but in spite of his opportunities 
Beyond the art of bowlines and the science 
of earronades, knowledge had to be pick 
ed up hap-hazardly, mainly by unguided 
observation, somewhat by asking danger 
ous questions of seniors whose tempers 
were tried with the asperities of sea-life 
and whose training had convinced. them 
that hard knocks were the only education- 
al fillips for sea-boys. 

Sometimes a bowing acquaintance was 
scraped with the simpler mathematics, 
through the courtesy of officers able to 
devote odd half-hours of rare leisure to 
such bear-leading; but this fragmentary 
instruction was so much hampered by a 
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hundred interruptions as to make all its 
resultant good depend upon individual in 
telligence and effort. Occasionally a few 
midshipmen were enabled to attend navi 
gation schools previo is to Joining or while 
on leave, and there were instances when 
the steerage or gun-room mess was landed 
on the beach for spasmodic instruction 

During the remainder of the winter,’ 
writes Farragut (he was then twelve years 
old, and attached to the squadron assem 
bled in 181Lat Newport), ** the midshipmen 
were sent to school to a Mr. Adams”; and 
later, when he had returned from his 
cruise in the Essex, he adds: ** I was put 
to school to a queer old individual named 
Neif, who had no books, but taught orally. 
The scholars took notes, and were after 
ward examined on these lectures. In the 
afternoon it was customary to go for long 
valks accompanied by our instructor. On 
these occasions Mr. Neif would make col 
lections of minerals and plants, and talk 
to us about mineralogy and botany. We 
were taught to swim and climb, and were 
drilled like soldiers.” There is a nautical 
education for you—mineralogy and bot 
any! and yet this pupil of Pedagogue 
Neif became one of the greatest sea-otticers 
the world has known. 

On board cruising ships chaplains were 
enjoined by regulations and tradition to 
instruct the midshipmen *‘ diligently and 
faithfully in those sciences appertaining to 
their department”; but as these reverend 
gentlemen were not expected to know 
navigation, seamanship, gunnery, or for 
eign languages, the system was hardly 
broad enough to satisfv an eager craving 
for professional knowledge. Even at a 
later date, when school-masters were ap 
pointed to the line-of-battle ships, the fa 
vored youngsters of these bristling seven 
ty-fours fared no better, for a monthly pay 
of twenty-five dollars naturally tempted 
only inferior instructors, who were will 
ing to live with their pupils in steerages 
or gun-rooms—that is, in quarters which 
at the best were ungirdled by influences 
apt to lure scholars or teacher into the 
primrose paths of learning. I know this 
is heresy to the boyish reader of sea-tales ; 
for to the lad who has shared the joys, the 
sweet sorrows, of Jack Easy, Tom Crin- 
gle, or the Green Hand, or indeed of any 
one of the heroes set in the zenith of that 
galaxy spanning the skies of nautical ro 
mance, the steerage or gun-room was 


ever heaven, the scene of happiness unal 


loyed, the home of darling reefers w] 
own the hearts they won long years ag: 
the abode of briny mirth, of tarry jollit 
the stage where, under the dreamiest « 
lime-lights, Cruikshanks’s merriest hear 
of oak trolled in rousing chorus the sweet 
est songs Charles Dibdin piped. O. o 
his pictis ! Oh. deluded youth! fg 
junior officers then lived, and to a lan 
entable degree now live, in) murk 
dingy, over-crowded, and unwholesom: 
dens, where sunlight entered burglariou: 
ly and quiet was unknown. To study 
within their riotous precincts Was as eas 
as to woo the coy nightingale in a fou 
dery rattling at white heat, and to li 
there required the philosophy of Gil Blas 
when the robbers bound hand and foo 
and threw in their rat-hole our adventu 
rous nephew of Gil Perez. 

Living amid such influences and hard 
Ships, it is not easy to understand how th: 
officers who entered our service at the end 
of the last century and the beginning of 
this, learned so admirably the duties they 
had subsequently to perform as command 
ers of ships and squadrons. Treated by 
the government with shameful neglect 
and denied adequate training in their sur 
roundings, they earned through nativ 
wit and sheer energy the respect of for 
eign officers more happily nurtured. In 
trusted with the fortunes of their own 
country, and consecrated to the illustra 
tion of freedom’s universal truths, they 
commanded the admiration and respect 
of the most civilized nations by personal 
qualities and by professional accomplish 
ments which, though self-acquired, luck 
ily ineluded an intimate knowledge of 
municipal and national law. By bravery 
in battle, skill in naval tactics, modesty 
in victory, intrepidity in defeat, wisdom 
in council, tact in diplomacy, and, best o! 
all, courage in asserting the higher ob! 
gations of morals and of natural laws 
they made piracy in the Barbary Stat: 
and the denial of man’s rights upon the 
high seas equally, and for all time, odious 

Called by their duties to seas of activ 
itv where the just proportions and rela 
tivities of all countries could be measured 
they were among the first to prophesy 
the possibilities of the new republic; thei 
wider horizons dissipated the mists « 
prejudice, and in the pure white lig! 
they recognized this nation’s geographi 


importance, and foretold its coming i 
fluence as the World’s Great Middl 
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They 


ild beset it; they emphasized its neces 


edom., knew the perils that 


offence and defence, and 
the 


h had encumbered their own careers 


s of 


is of 


Conk 
unnecessary difficulties 
begged Congress to make the navy, 


" personnel properly selected and 
red, equal to any demands In sea 
fortune and 


hey persisted in this fight It 


and out, through vood 
Was a 
a wearisome struggle for recogni 
yn and justice, but these old officers and 
faltered, and in 
end succeeded so well that the Naval 
1845 by 


sancroft, then Secretary of the Navy, is 


r successors never 


\cademy, organized in 


Cit orge 


s and their monument and witness 


Honor to both to the officers who 


cht fifty years for its establishment, 


id to the historian who realized their 
unbilion., 
I] 
[The students of this national college 
wre called officially ‘‘ naval cadets on pro 


ition,” the traditional title of midship 
nan having been changed first to cadet 
the 


included to 


nidshipman, and subsequently—so 


engineer pupils might be 
number is 
for 


member or delegate of the House of Rep 


Their 
cadet 


iat now employed 


limited by law to one every 
resentatives, and to eleven others—ten at 
large and one from the District of Colum- 
As the 


age of admission falls between the limits 


bla appointed by the President. 
of fourteen and eighteen, and the course 
extends six years, it follows, unfortunate- 
lv, that in certain districts appointments 
may not be open more than once in that 
period, thus making one-third of its boys 
inavailable by reason of age. The reme- 
dy proposed for this is only one of fifty 
good reasons why the course should be 
reduced from six to four years. 

To pass successfully the candidate must 
be physically sound and of robust con 
stitution, have a_ sufficiently 
knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, geog 
raphy, English grammar, United States 
history, reading, and _ spelling, 
ind when appointed, be ready to take an 


thorough 


writing, 


oath to serve for eight including 


When a vacan 


years, 
the probationary period. 
cy is likely to occur in any district, the 
Secretary of the Navy must notify its 
Congressional Representative as soon as 
possible after the 5th of March in each 
year, and if by the Ist of the following 
July no action has been taken, the privi 
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lege lapse s, and the Secretary 1s empower 


ed to make the nomination, As this sys 


tem permits the choice of a candidate to 


be deferred until the May examination is 


really over, or, 
until the 


il 


as in the majority of cases 


icademic year Is about to open 


would seem to be infinitely better if 


a candidate and an alternate were named 


at least one vear previous to the May ex 


amination This would enable the ap 


plicant to pursue a course specially titted 
as a direct preparation tor his prole ssional 
studies, and if 


sSUuCcCeE ssful., to go at once 


upon a cruise, which would teach him 


his immediat 


On 


definite ly aptit ide for a 


sea-life the other hand, should the 


principal fail, an alternate stood ready 


to face the same ordeal 


The low standard of admission is based 
upon 


he theory that the possibilities of 


the academy must be open so freely to 
boys of every condition as to make it 


what it is undoubtedly—the most demo 


cratic world 


Practically this very just theory impairs 


grovernment school in the 
the efficiency of the academy, as it pins 
the qualifications at a point which rigor 
ously prohibits the energies of the teach 
the 
directed immediately to the branches of 
education connected with the naval pro 


fession. 


ers and of average scholars being 


Entrance examinations are held in May 
and September, and should the candidate 
be nominated in time to attend the first, 
he sees the academy under its most favor 
able light. At this season the Annapolis 
spring is ripe with the promises of early 
summer in the North. Skies are bright, 
breezes are brisk, and the shining water 
and the air, laden with the perfume of 
crowing grasses and of bourgeoning buds, 
fill the drowsy old colonial capital with 
the sweet suggestions of the earth’s new 
birth, 


the wood 


lands of Kent Island lift a barrier of green 


Bayward, miles away, 


to the tideways of the Chesapeake, while 
in days when light and wind are favor 
able the shadowy Eastern Shore is 
houetted on the , and the 
Cambridge lift their pinnacles 


gleaming mirage. 


Sli 
sky spires of 
into a 
Within the academy 
walls trees and shrubbery are dowered 
with leaf and blossom: and shoreward, 
sometimes in terraces, often with inclines 
so gentle as hardly to be traced, the trim 
lawns steal softly to banks 


the river's 


Streets, silvered with the sun-filtered tra 


cery of leaves, and rambling roadways 
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reveal beneath the arching branches new 
turn Near the 
for more than a hundred 
years the residence of Maryland's colonial 


vistas at every lower 


gate the library 
and State Governors—isso happily situated 
as to merit the praise which, even as far 
1769, confessed that ‘‘but few 
mansions in the most rich and cultivated 
parts of England are adorned with such 
splendid and romantic scenery.” Stretch 
ing the marine 
barracks at the southeast and the cadets’ 
new the the 
chapel, officers’ quarters, and hospital 
Nearer the river-front the armory and lab 


back as 


on either side. between 


quarters at northwest, are 


oratory flank the steam-engineering build 
ing, and further southward, the observa 
tory, museum, and seamanship and recita 
tion halls join the old cadet quarters, how 
used principally as offices, and as apart 
for the 


right angles to these, and almost 


ments bachelor instructors. At 
in line 
with the library, the quaint, high-dormer 
ed houses dating from army days look 
with disparaging eyes upon the spick and 
span freshness of the superintendent's new 
thank the fates which have 
given thema gentility, a little faded, a little 
shabby, it may be, but real, 


house, and 


and still red 

W here the 
meets an inlet from Chesapeake 
Bay, Windmill Point with 
curve the shallow water, and carries, be- 
hind the gun park at its edge, the circular 
gymnasium, once a warlike redoubt bris 


olent of the good old times 
Severn 


breasts easy 


tling with a terrific defiance of pop-guns 
The monitor 
Passaic and the steam-sloop Wyoming 
the river, 
and flotillas of steam-launches and sail 
ing 


that 


at the foe that never came. 
swing at their anchorages in 


cutters cluster about a long wharf 
water, and holds in 
safe moorings the practice-ship Constella 
A quiet 
peaceful landscape fitly frames all this, 
for these school-days prelude lives that 


will be filled later with many a struggle 


reaches deep 


tion and the school-ship Santee. 


on stormy seas where Nature asserts her- 
self 

If the candidate for admission is bit- 
ten by the tarantula of anticipatory de 
light, he riots in the dissipations of drills 
looked at. when he ought to be ‘* bone 
for the near at hand; 
and his eves kindle and his cheeks glis 


ing” examination 
ten as he sees the artillery battalion rush 
ing in quick time, in column of platoons, 
the and the 
grounds. Drag-ropes are tense, wheels 


down campus into lower 
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are rattling, red-cheeked cadets scam}! 
with springy fee 


and there, where the bay view opens 


over the soft ground 


shri!l command rings out, ** Fire to t 
front! Right front into line! In ba 
tery! Ma-a-a-a-rch!” and in an insta 
the world seems transformed at a bug 
eall Where were guided ranks a 
rigidly dressed pieces is now the gleam 


guns darting forward and sideways 
every angle; a jumble of tossing arms, : 
nimble legs, of white-gaitered feet, of fl 
tering guidons, and of waving banne 
With sharp distinctness voices repeat thi 
‘and mingle with the spinnin 
of spoke-hidden wheels, the jangle 


orders 
al 

jar of quickly-swung trail- pieces, 1 

clattering of ammunition boxes, the mx 
tallic ring of sponge and rammer; an 
then—at expectation’s very edge—a lou 
mumblit 
and rumbling hillward, a sphere of flam 


‘bang’ awakens the echoes, 
slitted smoke rolls cloud-like over the tid 
way: after this it is all noise an 
smoke, all smoke and noise, with dim], 
limned figures, loading, firing, sponging 
and other forms spectrally outlined in thi 
powder fog, dashing backward and for 
ward between guns and quarter-gunne) 
At last the bugle rings with clarion eal] 
‘Cease firing!” 


and 


and after the inevitab] 
late piece has had its deferred but obst 
nate last word, the fight is ended, the day 
is gallantly won. 

When the candidate has passed t 
mental and physical examinations he 1 
ports to the superintendent, 
oath of allegiance, and deposits twent 


takes tlie 


dollars for his books, and such an additio1 
al sum as may be required for the officia 
outfit. This amount is specified annua 

y, and reached last year a total of $175 
ut this represents everything, and from it 
there is always deducted the value of suc 
clothing brought from home as need no 
be of standard pattern. One month aft 
admission he is credited with his actua 
travelling expenses to the academy, thoug! 
this must be refunded if he resigns volu: 
tarily within a year. His annual pay 

&500, and begins at appointment, but whil: 


} 
i 
I 


he acknowledges its receipt and expend 
ture, his control over it is purely nemina 
He pays for books, clothing, mess, law 
dry, barber 


indeed, for everything; an 
all these expenses, after being certified b 
him and approved by the superintenden! 
are paid and charged monthly to his a 
Every year sixty dollars are r 


count 
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served from his pay for a graduation out 
fit, and according to his conduct he re 
ceives a monthly reward of pocket mon 
ey, usually so microscopic as to keep him 
in the traditionally impecunious condition 
that everywhere is the hall and mint mark 
of a midshipman As soon as his imme 
diate material necessities are settled, he is 
assigned by the commandant of midship 
men to his duties in the preliminary rou 
tine, is allowed to sport a uniform cap, 
and ordered to report on board the San 
tee Unless he is a very good boy indeed, 
this is apt not to be his only acquaintance 
with the school-ship. Usually he becomes 
very nautical at once, and the earliest of 
his ambitions is to go aloft, ‘* to mount,” as 
the shore poet has chastely put it, ‘‘the 
dizzy tops”; but the gun or berth deck 
claims him as its own, and his first nauti 
cal achievement—slinging the hammock 
which will be his bed for the next two 
months or more—teaches him that in 
ways marine his fingers are all thumbs 
He takes a keen delight in ordering his 
outfit and in stowing his locker with a kit 
that grows wondrously, and he is some 
what startled with the courtesy which 
splices Mister to his name 

The earliest experience Ss of a cadet are 
not in harmony with his new dignity; he 
is not altogether happy, for while he suf 
fers from no direct hazing—Captain Ram 
say and Secretary Chandler settled that ef 
fectually —and undergoes no such ‘‘ run 
ning’ as my contemporaries endured, still 
the thinly disguised contumely, the silent 
though stinging scorn, of the fourth class 
men are hard to bear. His awkward 
ness at formations are not soothed witb 
fraternal sympathy—except he be a Ken 
tuckian, for the cadets from that splendid 
State are traditionally clannish, and near 
ly always ‘‘ kin” to each other. His two or 
more weeks of Santee life are soon ended, 
and with beating heart and happy antici 
pation he joins the sailing frigate Constel 
lation. On a bright June morning the 
senior cadets tumble aloft, the topsails 
are mast-headed, and at last the youngster 
finds himself fairly afloat on his first prac- 
tice cruise. Before this is ended he has 
learned a great deal of marline-spike sea 
manship, and has decided definitively as 
to his fitness for the profession; and, in 
deed, he has seen it in many interesting 
phases, from the simplest exercise with 
sails to that which teaches him the read 
iest and surest means of saving a man 


overboard. For a week or two he has 
drills but no studies, and his days ar 
set in ways which are a pleasant ove 
ture before the prompter’s bell lifts thy 
curtain from a stage where, major o1 
minor though his part be, earnest labo: 
is expected. These are rare days, too, in 
anticipation, and so filled with high re 
solves, let us hope, that the end of Sep 
tember, when the leave men return, is 
welcomed gladly. 
The next day studies begin. 


Ill 

The academic year is divided into two 
terms, the first ending on the Saturday 
nearest January 30th, the second upon 
the last day of May, and during these 
eight months cadet life follows a routine 
which is carefully adjusted to the results 
demanded. 

The new cadet is assigned to the fourth 
or lowest class, and becomes a unit in au 
organization assimulating, as far as may 
be, that of a ship of war. He is station 
ed in one of twelve crews, each of which 
numbers an equal proportion of the differ 
ent classes. His immediate superiors are 
two cadet petty officers, chosen from the 
senior classes, and known as First and 
Second Captains. Three crews form a di 
vision, commanded by a Cadet Lieutenant 
and officered with a Cadet Master and Ca 
det Ensign—all first class men. These 
four divisions make a battalion, having 
for its chief a Cadet Lieutenant-Com 
mander, and for its Adjutant an addition 
al Cadet Lieutenant. Special privileges 
are enjoyed by the student officers, and 
orders coming through them are official 
and must be obeyed. At drills and prac 
tical exercises each crew mans a great 
gun, a howitzer section, or a boat, and 
each division forms a howitzer battery, a 
gun division, an infantry company, or a 
boat squadron. 

Two cadets are quartered in each room 
and as discipline, like charity, begins at 
home, here, at the very threshold, the 
hardening processes commence. The 
surroundings are rigorously simple, as 
needs must be in a school organized upon 
the theory that the appointments which 
extinguish all distinctions of wealth for 
bid any of its manifestations. Every 
thing within quarters conforms to a 
standard pattern, and as the display of 
unauthorized articles is a serious misde 
meanor, this regulation is rarely violated 
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The room is always in charge of a cadet, 


f 


nd during his turn of d ity, which alter 
ates weekly, and begins at reveille on 


inday morning, he is responsible for its 


eanliness, for the furniture, for govern 


ent property, and for any violations of 


interior discipline. He must sweep 


ispection; and it 


nd arrange it carefully each morning for 
a bill of particulars as 


ong as the main to bowline, he is directed 


ranged, and what care must be take 


He has an 


iron bedstead, a wor 


air, a Wash-stand, looking-glass, 


ardrobe, and 


th his room-mate. 


pictures can 


a 


vhat the outfit must be, how it must be 


‘n ol 


den 


rug, 


table, which he shares 


No curtains, maps, 


be hung; the books in 


ictual use can alone be in evidence; and 


iorized and necessary. 


he gas can be 


lighted only when 


au 


During study 


urs a cadet may not visit another room, 


xr be absent from his own unnecessari 


and as he is not allowed to sit up af 
r taps, prepare food, or give the slightest 
tertainment in his quarters, those di 
ited Walpurgis night festivals so dear to 
ie undergraduate marrow, so deadly to 
ie matriculating digestion, are unhonor- 


land unsung. 


‘Though a fiddle,” 


Says 





~) 


the S¢ a proye rb, j is as cood as ten men 
on a tackle, and the best muscle not half 
so strong as a cheery chanty,” yet is the 
cadet forbidden to practise upon any mu 
sical instrument during study hours, or 
at any time on Sunday, even if his psal 
mody seeks to lift itself in praise ** with 
trumpets, also shawms.”’ 

Loud talking, boisterous conduct, and 
skylarking mean demerits innumerable, 
and the Santee’s dee pest deeps yawn for 
the hardened sinner who, like Powhatan 
in the play, is caught blowing away his 
cares with a dhudeen, or raising the 
limit on a bobtail flush, or—horresco 
refereis -looking upon the Annapolis 
vintage when it is red in the cup. Of 
course many of the hard and fast reg 
ulations are broken daily, but rarely in 
serious matters, because the System Is one 
of severe discipline for misdemeanors, and 
of liberal privileges for good conduct 
Hence, in the lowest, most material sense, 
it does not pay to be in trouble, as this de 
prives a student of the cakes and ale, and 
gvinger hot i’ the mouth too, of academy 
life. Then there are traditions, stronger 
than any fear of punishment, which keep 
the youngster straight in the course he 
ought to steer; for, with Hotspur, he is 
taught to think, ‘*‘I am not covetous of 
gold, but if it be a sin to covet honor, I 
am the most offending soul alive.” In 
many ways the cadet can never escape an 
unobtrusive but unwearied surveillance, 
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and in others his liberty of action is un 
trammelled, simply because he is on his 
honor not to violate a confidence of which 
With his crew class or corps, he is aco 
trustee 


1\ 
Summer and winter, reveille arouses the 


cadet at six oclock; three-quarters of an 
hour later he attends morning roll-eall, and 
marches to breakfast The purchase and 
service of mess supplies, the mess outfit, 
and the bill of 


to a naval paymaster 


fare are duties intrusted 
Every cadet pays 

fee, but 
his account 


S55 as a mess entrance this is 
charged 
funded 
His 


and 


against and is re 


when he leaves the academy 


monthly assessment mess bill 


ror 


laundry averages about $22; but if 


for any reason, lie is absent on leave fora 


receives credit for this 


week or long rine 


absence on his mess account Breakfast 


lasts thirty minutes, and the chaplain 


During the 
half-hour recitation which follows, 


then reads morning prayers 
‘sick 
eall” is sounded, and cadets who are ill, or 
who think they are incapacitated for the 
full routine of 
the 


studies and drills, report to 
This officer 
prepares a list of those excused from drills 


surgeon in attendance 


and another of those whose ailments are 


serious enough to forbid all work 
Should these latter cases require constant 
supervision, they are sent to the sick 


quarters 
For the purpose of study and recitation 
the day 
two hours each, the first commencing at 
7.55. and ending at 10.10 A.M the second 
10.20 A.M. to 12.35 P.M 


from 1.50 to 3.55 P.M 


extending from 


and the third Kach 


eadet. as a rule, attends three recitations 


daily, and as the routine is regulated so 
that he 


than once in the same period, he has be 


iS seldom obliged to recite more 


fore each lesson an hour of study, in ad 


dition to the two hours which he is ex 


pected to employ at night in general pre 
paration The course of instruction is 
grouped under the special departments 
of (1) Seamanship, Naval Construction, 
and Naval Tactics; 


nervy ; » 


(2) Ordnance and Gun- 
and 
(5) Me 
Mathematics; (6) 


Astronomy, Navigation, 


Surveying; (4) Steam-engineering ; 
Applied 
Physics and Chemistry; (7) Mathematics; 
8) English Studies, History, and Law; 
(9) Modern (10) 
Drawing; and (11) Physiology and Hy 
this last including 


chanies and 


Languages: Mechanical 


giene “instruction in 
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is divided into three periods of 
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the 


coties, with special reference to their ef 


nature of alcoholic drinks and nar 


fects upon the human system.”’ 
The faculty, known here as the Ac 
demic Board, consists of the Superinten: 
Cadets, and 
eleven heads of de partments The direct 
supervision of the institution is riven b 
law to the Secretary of the Navy, but its 


government is assigned to a superinten: 


ent, the Commandant of 


ent, who must be a line officer not belo 
The enforces 


ment of interior discipline and the dire 


the grade of commander. 


tion of drills and tactical instruction ar 


intrusted to a Commandant of Cadets 
who must also be a line officer not below 
the grade of commander In all studies 
the instruction is supervised by the heads 
of departments, each one distributing its 


work 


} 


the 
his special branch 


among assistants 


assigned t 


Without going into 


more burdensome details than are w 
avoidable, it may be said that the aca 
demic course extends over four years 


and is divided as follows: First year, Al 
gebra, Geometry, English, History, Rheto 
ric, and French: 
try, 


second year, Trigonome 
, Analytical Ge 
English, History, the 
Phivsies, Chie miuistry 
French, and Mechanical Drawing: third 
year, Marine Engines and Boilers, Sound 
Light, and Heat, Electricity, Magnetism 
Mechanics, and International 
and fourth year, Seamanship, Naval 
Naval 


Astronomy, 


Descriptiv e Geometry 
ometry, Constitu 


tion, Elementary 


Calculus, 
Law Pe 
Ordnance 
Navigation 
veying, and Physiology and Hygiene. It 
will be seen from this that the first three 
vears are devoted chiefly to a good gene 


Construction, Tactics, 


Gunnery, Sur 


al education, and that in the last year the 
course 1S technically adapted to the naval 
service, more particularly to the duties of 
line officers. This professional tendency 
is continued through the fifth and sixth 
years, Which are passed on board cruising 
Whatever changes 
ought to be made in the curriculum 


vessels of the navy 
ana 
nowhere are these demands more intel 

gently and earnestly advocated than at 


the academy—it is generally acknowledg« 


that its arrangement is as perfect as cn 
cumstances permit. There is in every d 

tail an economy of labor and a fruition 

of energy which forbid the vain conserva 
tism that sacrifices results to methods, and 
looks rather to the perfection of the ma 
chinery than to the work expected of the 
machine. 
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ecitations are heard by sections, which 


illy include from five to ten students 
it all instruction is individual and 
ct While this imposes a great bur 
ipon the teachers, still it is borne 
an unselfish patience that entitles 


se gentlemen to the gratitude of the 
Every day there 
at 4.05 
10 P.M 


» 


vy and of the nation 


. drill or exercise, which begins 
we, and continue until 5.30 


may 
ugh this instruction is distributed un 
forty heads, it may be grouped for il 
stration under the general branches of 
umanship, Gunnery, Infantry Drill, Na 
Tacties. Small-arms, Signalling, Navi 


i 


tion, Surveying, and Physical Exercise 


rills are strictly progressive, and are 
{ 
t 


ld usually by divisions, though at in 
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in the details of these 
ol landsman 


coal-heaver, and powder-man, up to the 


struction sciences 


from the manual labor a 


command of the ship and batt rv, and to 


the charge of the machiner 


there 
roll-eall 


v under way 


ter the daily drill iS 


recreation 
This 


followed by supper and another recrea 


until evening at 6.30 is 


tion period, which ends at 7.30. Studies 


until 9.30. and the n. with oun 
the 


continue 


fire and 


Latlloo qdayv s work 1S ove} 
For a happy half-hour books and drills 
and all the petty cares and failures of 


the hour are the grim building 
is merry with bovish voices 
the { 


chorus old -day 


forgotten : 
the tinkle of 
of 


Songs 


vuitars, 
1 the 


resonant vang banjoes, 


ant ol are 


heard. But body and mind are tired, and 
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tervals the corps 1s assembled for general 
The fourth elass is taught 
ft work 

Infantry Tacties 
Field Artillery, Rowing, Swimming, and 
The next vear the last three are 
omitted, and Fencing and Target Practice 
In 


begins, 


nstruction, 


Seamanship—mainly rigging-] 


Great-gun Exercise, 


Dancing. 
vith muskets and pistols are added 


Drill 
target practice is extended to Great 


the second class Pivot-gun 
the 
Guns and Machine-pieces, and there is a 
capital practical course in Steam Machin 
ry and Signalling. In the first class year 
Monitor Exercise, Pivot 
in Target Practice, Torpedoes, Naviga 
tion, Surveying, and Boxing complete the 
course. Gunnery, Seamanship, and Steam 


Steam Tactics, 


Exercises take place at anchor and under 
vay, so that before the four years are end 


d each cadet has received individual in 
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by-and-by lights disappear, voices grow 
lower, the bugles sound taps, and, as if by 
magic, the quarters slip into the darkness 
and the cadet’s long day is done 

Such is the brief and colorless record of 
daily life at the academy 
it 


five 


Summed up, 
rive 


s a student eight hours for sleep 
and a half for studies, three for reci 
tations, wo for drills and formations, one 


and a half for mess, and four for recrea 
tion, though during this play-time official] 
his leisure less 
Saturday 


and 


interruptions often make 


than one-sixth of the day is 


a 
half-holiday, and studies recitations 
10.10 A.M 12 P.M 


After Sunday inspection or muster,church 


end at ,and drills at 30 


service is held This is non-sectarian in 


character, and attendance 
except 
the 


is obligatory 


in the case of cadets who have, at 


written of their 


request 


parents or 





lad 


——o 


| 
i 
t 
2 
: 
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iardians, received permission to attend 
the Annapolis churches of their home 
faiths These chureh parties march to 
inel Trom town in charge ol 4 senior 
idet, who is expected to maintain order 
nd report violations of discipline 


xaminations lake piace 


ma ie academic standing lor 


it period is determined by adding the 
let's weekly averages (multi 
the examination mark, 
three. \ 


iis Standing, together 


statement of tl 


then dividing the sum dy 
With 
the 


relative class rank attained, is bulletined 


the number of demerits received and 


for the 


nformation of the corps, and for 


varded monthly to the cadet’s parents and 
to the Secretary of the Navy 


Objection 1s made 


that the 


standard of scholarship is so artificial or 


sometimes 
so arbitrary—mainly inthe preponderance 
ven to mathematical attainments—as to 
out of the service 
vould 
But years of experience have proved that 


drive many cadets who 


otherwise make e ipital officers. 


those who have the best standing in the 
pure or applied mathematics, also show 
higher capacity and superior industry in 
the other branches 

So the busy year runs away, but not un 
happily; for though these details may seem 
productive as the Homeric enumera 


Lhe 


as JOY 


of 


ion ships, still cadet life is not all 
work and no play, and our nautical Jack 


He has his 


breathing spaces, his privileges, his amuse 


is far from being a dull boy. 


Should it be band hour or recre 
find the and 
pathways thronged with visitors, among 


ments 


ation time, he will lawns 


them mothers, sisters, and sweethearts, who 


saunter with their young heroes in navy 


b] ie unde rtvne maples embowering Love 
Lane, or along the pleasant road winding 
the granite shaft that tells 
died. On Saturday after 


is granted 


maze-ilke 


Dy 
how Herndon 
noons leave its frequency de 
pending upon the student’s standing and 
conduct; the first grade going weekly; the 
and the immortals of 
This 


liberty begins at dinner formation, and con- 


next,every fortnight; 
the last division, but onee a month. 


tinues for the first class until cun-fire at 9.30 
P.M 
call 


lewes, a 


, and for the others until evening roll- 
In addition to these general privi 
first or second class man in the 
highest conduct grade has leave on Sunday 
afternoons, and where especially good be- 
havior and standing warrant the privilege, 
permission is given to visit Baltimore or 


MONTHLY 


acade iy Walls 
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Washington. 
hard on the pent-up third grade, still th: 


Though this seems rat 


careless young ventlemen do not suffer 


much as might be imagined, for, at 


best 


all 


Annapolis is a dull town, and near 
found withi 

Naturally these ta 
exercises and 


amusements are 


<t 


form of athletic comp 


tions There are class clubs of all kin 
and of course an academy crew, nine, a 
eleven, for stirring holiday matches 
the athletes of Johns Hopkins, Princeto 
Georgetown, or St. John’s. During 
reation hours the tennis courts, pistol-ga 
lery, and bowling-alley may be used 
on Saturdays the trim steam-launches at 
graceful sailing cutters are at the dispos 
tion of those who, like Pepys, ** 
by boat a holiday in merry company 
Hops are given in the gymnasium Sat 


urday nights after Thanksgiving, a) 
twice a year two large balls make joy 
ous the hearts of many maidens whose 


dreams for weeks have revolved in a eit 

cle, the centre of which is the band-stand 
in the these 
ments take place. During the winter thi 
officers have private theatricals, to whi 

the invited, and an 
tournament enables the first class men to 


armory, where entertail 


cadets are anhua 
exhibit their strength and grace as swords 
men, club-swingers, boxers, and cround 
and lofty tumblers. Every form of legit 
imate sport is encouraged by the superin 
tendent, and so, when the annual exan 

nation comes in with the pleasant days of 
May, parents mark with delight the phys 
ical developments of a year. They see 
broadening chests, rosy cheeks, clear « ves 
tense muscles, pink skins, and bodies as 
Gone into thin air is the 
walk, and 


upright, well-balanced 


hard as nails. 


awkward, shambling 


instead 


there is an ot 


automatic—earriage, and a swinging gait 
totally unlike the absurd strut, let us say 
of soldier parade, and 
nearly akin to the graceful swing whic] 
New York S 


Seventh Regiment famous everywhere 


the German on 


has made the marching of 


Examinations are soon over, the gradu 
ating class goes out into the service for 
its professional course afloat, shore dut 
ends, and the new third class man begins 
his two months’ busy life on shipboard, 

V. 

** Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ no man will 
be a sailor who has contrivance enough 
to get himself into jail; and, ‘*‘ Sir,” un 
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dauntedly answers the 
youngster, with his first 
practice cruise still un- 
sailed—‘ Sir, what an aw 
ful humbug you can be 
sometimes!’ In the acad 
emy world this initiatory 
cruise is eagerly expected 
by the cadet who entered 
eight months before. be 





cause his. surroundings 
have magnified its mys 
teries, and given no little 
self-importance to those ere ee 
who have made, if not the 

deep-water voyages of the old days, at 
least the run between the Capes of Vir 
ginia and the Isles of Shoals 


Curiously enough, the academy’s first 
practice vessel was a steamer, the John 
Hancock, though in the same summer of 








~~ 


ee = 


ry, 


erm 
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1851 the midshipmen cruised at sea and 


off the coast of Maine in the sloop of war 


Pre ble Before the school Was reor ranized 


in that vear, the course had been always 


interrupted half-way by an obligatory 


three years service at sea in @ cruising 


ship of war; but as this dissipated the 


benefits of instruction before habits of 


study were formed, a curriculum extend 


ing through four successive years, with 
an annual practice cruise, was adopted 
Since 1851 cruises have never’ been 
omitted, except in the first year of the 
war, when the academy was moved to 


Newport. From the modest beginning 
with the John Hancock the value of the 


sea-work was found to be so great, and 
the corps had so much increased, that 
the midshipmen, during and for some 
years after the war, cruised not in a sin 


r 


gle ship as at present, but in a squadron. 


\s soon as the first and third classes 
and all the new appointments report on 
board, with their bags and hammocks, they 
take up a routine which considers them 
purely and simply as man-o’-war'’s men. 
They are stationed, berthed, and messed 
upon the regular cruising-ship system, al 
though the first class men are divided into 
details, the duties of which differ widely, 
and alternate weekly In one group they 
act as officers of the forecastle, tops, gang 
way, 


and quarter-deck, and as mates of 
decks; in the other they are rated as petty 
and The junior class 


men are divided into watches, and distrib 


otlicers seamen 
uted as forecastle men, fore, main,and miz 
zen top men, and after-guards; 
the 
take the wheel, keep watch-and-watch at 
sea, stand lookouts, and, indeed, perform 


they pull 
man the gear, handle the sails, 


boats 


all the duties, except cleaning ship, of or 
dinary seamen and landsmen in the ser 
vice. The regular crew of eighty odd men 
man the starboard battery, the cadets the 
port battery; but in pulling and hauling 
about decks all work together. The first 
night on board is still mildly exciting for 
the 


n the 


new appointments, but not as it was 
old days, before ** hazing,’ which 
is generally silly, often barbarous, and al 
ivs useless, was stamped out. 

Within a few days the cadets shake eas 
over 
mast-head every morning, sending up 


ly into their places, and by 
the 

and down the 
dered to get a pull here and a pull there 
and 


frogs 
light spars, and being or- 


a long pull altogether everywhere, 


during the best part of their waking 
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hours, they soon acquire a nautical 
and a fairly good grip upon the stray 
surroundings. Two or three days la 
the Constellation drops down the An} 
olis Roads, stands into Chesapeake B 
and the 


Practical 


long-looked-for cruise bee 


work commences at once, a 
if the winds be unfavorable, and they 
usually, the ship beats down the bay 
the daytime, and anchors at sunset. HH 
the new cadet sees the envied senior ¢ 
men in charge of the deck, make and ta 
in sail, tack, wear, boxhaul, and chay: 
ship; sees him occasionally miss stays a 
box her off, heave to, get casts of the dee; 
lead, shift sails and spars, reef ai 
shake out reefs, and bring the ship 
All this time he is doing 
yeoman’s service himself; his hands 
horny and hard; his’ white 
clothes are tarry, and he used 
‘stamping and going it” that when nig 
comes he 


sea 


an anchor. 
working 
is SO 
is glad to turn in early, a 
leave the hardships of anchor watch to 
those who have enjoyed the triumphs « 
the quarter-deck. After Hampton Roads 
are reached, the vessel lies at anchor f 
a week or more; but this is a busy season 
and all day long there are great-gun, com 
pany, pistol, or small-arm drills, fire qua: 
ters, boats armed and equipped, or tha 
stirring exercise when the crew and cadets 
This dri 
is usually executed without previous wari 
ing, exactly as it might be needed in an 
sudden 


are called to ‘‘ abandon ship.” 


emergency, as in a Collision, o 
danger of foundering on the high sea; b 


Within a 


after the order rings 


moment 
out, every one is at his station; some low 
er the boats, others stand sentry over thi 
falls, so no unauthorized or panic-stricken 
person may enter without orders; the ma 
jority pass up provisions and water, cool 
ing utensils, arms, ammunition, and nau 
tical instruments; there is heard every 
where the rush of feet, the whimper of 
boat-falls as the davits creak and com 
plain with the strain and the weight of 
the crews lowering themselves by stopper 
or halyards; from every gun-port willing 
hands pass into the cutters, and 
when ready, each reports its name and 
number. 


stores 


In less than five minutes, if the 
discipline be good, the crew is embarked 
in cutters, whale-boats, launches, gig, an 
dingy, all submerged almost to their gu 
wales, and the ship is abandoned—ot! 
cially. 

The distant, unvisited delights of For 
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Monroe are 


} *) } ‘ 
Ship runs dow 


tress soon left behind: the 


Roads with a free and 


nh thie 


a gallant wind, let us hope; a departure 
is taken from the Capes, and the Con 
stellation stands seaward kor the most 


part, cruises are made to the northward 


and eastward, sometimes in Long Island 
Sound, and Gardiner’s and Buzzard’s bays 
Nantucket and the 


limits of the Gulf-Stream 


sometimes between 
western 

In addition to the usual exercises, and 
to the demands made by the exigencies of 
weather upon a sailing ship, practical ih 
struction is regularly given This is rig 
orously progressive, and includes practi 
cal work in seamanship, navigation, and 
runnery 

The Constellation sails slowly south 
ward August, and arrives in 
Chesapeake Bay about the 15th. At For 
tress Monroe the monotony of the cruise 


early In 


is invariably broken by the long-expected 
ball given at the Hygeia Hotel. 
the last weeks come and go; and a very 
the Con 
stellation picks up her old anchorage in 


Slowly 


happy day is it indeed when 


the inner harbor of Annapolis, and the 


first, second, and third class men go on 


leave for a month 

And by no one is this leave more appre 
ciated or better deserved than by the sec 
ond class men. During the summer they 
have lived on board the Santee 
been given ten weeks of thoroughly prac 


tical work in the machine shop; in run 


ning steam-cutters; in target practice, 
afloat and ashore, with howitzers, ma 
chine pieces, and great guns; in boat 
drill, sail and steam tactics, and in sig 


nalling with the navy and the army codes. 
Fifty-four hours of this period were spent 


Jand have 
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at the work-benches of 


the steam-e 


neering building or in running the s 
engines, and when the Ist of Septen 
gives them a well-earned holiday 
than a 


quaintance with workshop tools and 


have something more 


roug 


pliances 

The youngster is now a proud and 
bitious third class man, now a second 
almost before he begins to realize his « 
nity and honor in academy ways his 7 


uating day has come. The Board of \ 


itors—those potent, grave, and revere) 
seigniors, selected from the havy, fre 
both Houses of Congress, and from « 

life—have heard him recite, have se 


him drill, have looked wise and overb 
with the weight of 
ty, have written the capital report, whi 

is so complimentary, so frank, so full of 


dened responsil 


recommendations that are—worse luck 
rarely read and seldom adopted () 
happy youth has won the company fla 
for he 


cer 


is, of course, a ranking cadet of! 
. and has worked hard to make his d 
vision victor in this traditional compet 
Then comes the solemn hour. H 
cheeks are flushed: 
mittently ; 


tion 
his heart beats int: 

he listens to the long address 
hears his name, catches the loud roar o 
his own division loudest, mos 
earnest of all 


applause 
receives his diploma, an 
his school days are over; his world is a 
before him. 
turns 


Two vears afterward he 1 


from sea, and is examined; if 
passes successfully, and there is a vacan 
he is appointed to the line, and to the e1 
gineer corps of the navy, or to the ma 
if there is no place for him |] 


certificate of graduation, a 


rine corps ; 


is given a 


honorable discharge, and one year's pa} 
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MAIWA’S 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD 


CHAPTER I 


GOB 


( ye day—it 


Allan Quatermain 


the 


0 


W 


ith of Jim-Jim 


ome together on 


iv s shooting 


sand acres of shooting round the place he 
ought 


s 


as 


ne 


about a 


Three Lions” 


RIKES 


week afte 
told me h 


and of the moving 
and I were walking 
the 


termination of 


He had about two thou 


in Yorkshire, over 
lich were wood 


his occupation of the estate, and already 


e had reared a very fair head of phea 
sants, for he was 


is with an 


in 


] 
| 


eight-bore 
hree guns that day, Sir Henry Curtis, old 


ll-round sportsman, 
ind as fond of shooting with 


a shot-gcun 
rifle We were 


Quatermain, and myself, but Sir Henry 


id to leave 


oon 


in the 


middle of the 


in order to meet 


} 


alter 


his agent and in 


ect an outlying farm where a new shed 
as wanted. 


He 


Ww 


as, 


however, coming 
ack to dinner, and going to bring ¢ 
Good with him, for Brayley 


‘aptain 
Hall was not 


ore than two miles from the Grange. 


Vor 


LXXVII 


No 


458 


13 


ul 


a hundred of 
It was the second vear 





REVENGE 


We had met with very fair sport, con 
sidering that we were only going through 
outlying covers for cocks IL think that 
r we had killed twenty-seven, 


a woodeock. 
is story and a | f 


partridges which 
a dadriven co\ 


we had 
vey On our 
lay a long n 


rot out ol way 
home there 


arrow spinney 
which was very favorite ** lie” for wood 
cock, and generally held a pheasant or 
two as well 

‘Well, what do 


Quatermain 
for a finish 


you Si 


\ ib said old 
shall we 


at through this 


I assented, and he called to the keeper, 

who was following with a little knot of 

beaters, and told him to beat the spinney 
‘Very well, 


sir answered the 


man 
but it’s getting wonderful dark, and the 
wind’s rising a gale It will take vou all 


your time to hit a woodeock if the spinney 
holds one.’ 


‘** You show us the 


wor deock, Jetfries : 
answered 


Quatermain, quickly, for he 
never liked being crossed in anything to 
do with sport, ‘‘and we will 


look after 
shooting them 














J 
. 
| 
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The man turned and went rather sulki 

L heard him Sav lo the under keeper, 
He's pretty good the master is, m not 
saying he isn’t. but if he kills a woodecock 
in this light and wind, ’m a Dutehman!” 

[ think that Quatermain heard him too, 
though he said nothing. The wind was 
rising every minute, and by the time the 
beat began, it Was blowing big guns I 
stood at the right-hand corner of the spin 
ney. Which eurved round somewhat, and 
Quatermain stood at the left, some forty 
paces from me Presently an old cock 
pheasant came rocketing over me, look 
ing as though the feathers were all being 
blown out of his tail. I missed him clean 
with the first barrel, and was never more 
ife than when 
[ doubled him up with the second, for the 


pleased with my self in my 


shot was not an easy one. In the faint 
light I could just see Quatermain nodding 


his head 


n approval, when through the 
groaning ol the trees | heard the shouts 
‘Cock forward,” ** Cock to 


Then came a whole volley of 


of the beaters 
the right 
shouts: ‘* Woodeock to the right,” ** Cock 
to the left ‘Cock over.” 

I looked up, and presently caught sight 
or one ol the woodcocKk coming down 
the wind upon me like a flash In that 
dim light I could not follow all his move 


ments as he zigzagged through the naked 





tree-tops: indeed, | could only see him 
when his wings flitted up Now he was 
passing me Bang, and a flick of the 
wing. I had missed him Bang again 
Surely he was down No: there he went 
to my left 

“Cock to you,” I shouted, stepping 


+ 


forward so as to get (Juatermain between 
me and the faint angry light of the dying 
day, for I wanted to see if he would 
‘wipe my eye.” I knew him to be a 
wonderful shot, but that cock would, I 
thought, puzzle him 

I saw him raise his gun ever so little 
and bend forward, and at that moment 
out flashed two woodeock into the open, 
the one I had missed to his right, and the 
other to his left. At the same time a 
fresh shout arose of ‘‘ Woodcock over,” 
and looking down the spinney I saw a 
third bird high up in the air, being blown 
along like a brown and whirling leaf 


straight over Quatermain’s head. And 


then followed the prettiest little bit of 


shooting that Lever saw. The bird tothe 
right was flying low, not ten yards from 
the line of a hedge-row, and Quatermain 
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f} t 


took him first because he would becor 
invisible the soonest of any Indeed, n 
body who had not his hawk’s eyes cou 
have seen to shoot him. But he saw h 
well enough to kill him dead as a ston 
Then turning sharply, he pulled on 
second bird at about forty-five yards, a 
over he went. By this time the third woo 
cock was nearly over him and flying ve 
high, straight down the wind, a hundre 
feet up or more, I should say. I saw hi 
glance at itas he opened his gun, threw o 
the right cartridge and slipped in another 
turning round as he didso. By this tim« 
the cock was nearly fifty yards away fron 
him, and travelling like a flash Lifting 


l 


his gun, he fired after it, and, wonderful as 
the shot was, killed it dead. <A tearing 
gust of wind caught the dead bird an: 
blew it right away like a leaf torn from a1 
oak, so that it fell a hundred and thirt 
yards off or more. 

‘IT say, Quatermain,” I said to hin 
when the beaters were up, ‘*do you often 
do this sort of thing ?” 

** Well,” he answered, with a dry smile 
‘the last time I had to load three shots as 
quickly as that was at rather larger gam 
It was at elephants lL killed them a 
three as dead as | killed those Woodcock 
but it very nearly went the other way, I 
ean tell you. I mean that they ver 
nearly killed me.” 

Just at that moment the keeper cam 
up. ‘Did you happen to get one of then 
here cocks, sir?” he said, with the air o! 
aman who did not in the least ¢ xpect al 
answer in the affirmative. 

‘Well, ves, Jeffries,” answered Quater 
main. ‘* You will find one of them by th: 
hedge, and another about fifty yards out 
by the plough there to the left.” 

The keeper had turned to go, looking 
little astonished, when Quatermain called 
him back. 

“Stop a bit, Jeffries,” he said. ‘You 
see that pollard about one hundred an 
forty yards off 2? Well, there should b: 
another woodeock down in a line with i 
about sixty paces out in the field.” 

‘Well, if that beant the very smartest 
bit of shooting,” murmured Jeffries, an: 
departed. After that we went home, and 
in due course Sir Henry Curtis and Cap 
tain Good turned up to dinner, the lat 
ter in the tightest and most ornamenta 
dress suit I ever saw. I remember th: 
the waisteoat was adorned with five pi 
coral buttons. 
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Old 
humor, in 
wed, 1 think, by the recollection of his 


It was a very pleasant dinner 


iatermain was excellent 


mph over the doubting Jetfries Good, 


He told us a 


how 


» was full of anecdotes 


yst miraculous story of he onee 


nt shooting ibex in Kashmir. These 
Pex. according to Good. he stalked early 
At last, on 
e morning of the fifth day, he succeeded 


vetting within range of the flock, 


id late for four entire days 


which 
onsisted of a magniticent old ram, with 
iorns so long that Iam afraid to mention 
heir measure, and five or six females 
Good crawled upon his stomach, painful 
v taking shelter behind rocks, till he was 
vithin two hundred yards; 


i fine bead upon the old ram. 


then he drew 
At 


occurred 


Lhis 
diversion 
Some wandering native of 


moment, however, a 
the hills ap 
The 
emales turned, and rushing over a rock, 
But the old 
In front 
him stretched a mighty crevasse at least 
thirty feet in width. He went at it with 
a bound Whilst he was in mid-air Good 
fired, and killed him dead 
ed a complete somersault in space, and 
fell fashion that 
ed themselves upon a big projection of the 


peared upon a distant mountain-top. 


vanished from Good’s ken. 


ram took a bolder course. of 


The ram turn 


in such his horns hook 


opposite cliffs. There he hung, till Good, 
ifter a long and painful detour, gracefully 
dropped a lasso over him and fistied him up. 

This moving tale of wild adventure was 
received with undeserved incredulity. 

‘** Well,” said Good, ‘*‘if you fellows 
won't believe my story when I tell it—a 
perfectly true story, mind—perhaps one of 
you will give us a better; I’m not partic- 
ular if it is true or not.” And he lapsed 
into a dignified silence 

‘* Now, Quatermain,” I said, ‘‘ don’t let 
Good beat you; let’s hear how you killed 
those elephants you were talking about 
this evening just after you shot the wood 
cocks a 

Well,” said Quatermain, dryly, and 
with twinkle in his 
brown eyes, ‘it is very hard fortune for 
a man to have to follow on Good's * 
Indeed, if it not for that 
giraffe, which, as you will remember, ( 


something like a 
spoor.’ 
were running 
‘ur 
tis, we saw Good bowl over with a Mar- 
tini rifle at three hundred yards, I should 
almost have said that this was an impos 
sible tale.” 


Here Good looked up with an air of 


indignant innocence. 
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** However,” he went on, rising and 


lighting his pipe, ° like, | 


if vou fellows 


will spin you a yarn.’ 


I was telling one of you the other night 
about those three lions, and how the lion 
ess finished my unfortunate ‘* yoorlooper™ 
Jim-Jim, the boy whom we buried in the 
bread-bag. 

Well, 
hought 


that little 


would 


after 
that 
went 


experience | 
bit 
man 
mind, had 


running a 


settie 


aownh a 


so | for a venture with a 


in 


who. being of a speculative 


conceived the idea of store at 


Pretoria upon strictly cash principles 


that I should find 
the capital, and he the experience 


The arrangement was 
Our 
partnership was not of a long duration. 
The Boers refused to pay cash, and at the 
end of four months my partner had the 
After 
this | came to the conclusion that store 


capital and | had the experience, 


keeping was not in my line, and having 
four hundred pounds left, l sent my boy 
Harry to a school in Natal, and buying 
an outfit with what remained of the mon 
started This time I 
determined to go further afield than I had 


ey, upon a big trip 
ever been before. so 1 gota passage fora 
few pounds in a trading brig that ran be 
tween Durban and Delagoa Bay Krom 
Delagoa Bay I marched inland accompa 
nied by the 
striking up north toward the Limpopo, 


twenty porters, with idea of 
and keeping parallel to, but at a distance 
of about one hundred and fifty miles from 
the coast. For the first twenty days of 
our journey we suffered a good deal from 
fever did, for IL think 
Also I was hard 
put to it to keep the camp in meat, for 


that is, my men 


that I am fever-proof. 


although the country proved to be very 
sparsely populated, there was but little 
about. all that 
time I hardly killed anything larger than 
a water-buck, and 
know, not very appetizing food 
tw 


banks of a 


game Indeed, during 


water-buck is, as you 
On the 
entieth day, however, we came to the 
largish river, the Gonooroo 
it was called. 
struck inland 


mountains, a continuation, as I 


This L erossed, and then 


toward a great range of 
believe, 
of the Drakenberg range that skirts the 
of Natal, the blue crests of which 
we could see lying on the distant heavens 


like a shadow. 


coast 


From this main range a 
great spur shot out some fifty miles or so 
toward the coast, ending abruptly in one 


tremendous peak. This spur I discover- 








oe 


eT 
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ed separated the territories of two chiefs 
named Nala and Wambe, Wambe’'s terri 
torv being to the north and Nala’s to the 
south Nala ruled a tribe of bastard Zu 
lus called the Butiana, and Wambe a much 
larger tribe called the Matuku, which 
pre sented marked Basutu characteristics 
Kor instance, they had doors and veran 
das to their huts, worked Skins perfectly, 
and wore a Walist-clolh, and not a moocha 


The Butiana were more or less su yyect to 


the Matuku, having been surprised by 
Lhem some twenty vears belore, and met 
CLLESSLY Slaughtered dow! The tribe 

is, however, now recovering, and, as 
you may mac it did not love the Ma 
tuku 

W | heard as | vent along that ele 
phants were very plentil il in the dense 


forests that lay upon the slopes and at 
the loot Of the mountains that bordered 


Wambe’s territory Also L heard a ver 


ill report of that worthy himself, who lived 


\ 


ina kraal upon the side of the mountain 
which was so stronely fortified as to be 
practi ally impregnable It was said that 
he was the most cruel chief in this part of 
Africa, and that he had murdered in cold 
blood an entire party of English gentle 
men who some seven years be fore had 
gone into his co intry to hunt elephants 
They had an old friend of mine with them 
as guide, John Every by name, and often 
had | mourned over his untimely death 
All the same, Wambe or no Wambe, | de 
termined to hunt elephant in his country. 
I never was afraid of natives,and | was 
not going to show the white-feather now 
I am a bit of a fatalist, as you fellows 
know, so I came to the conclusion that if 
it was fated that Wambe should send me 
to join my old friend John Every, Lshould 
have to go, and there was an end of it 
Meanwhile I meant to hunt elephant with 
a peaceful heart 

On the third day from the date of our 
sighting the great peak we found our 
selves beneath its mighty shadow. Still 
following the course of the river which 
wound through the forests at the base of 
the peak, we entered the territory of the 
redoubtable Wambe. This, however, was 
not accomplished without a certain differ 
ence of opinion between my bearers and 
myself, for when we reached the spot 
where Wambe’s boundary was supposed 
to run, the bearers sat down and emphati- 


eally refused to go a step further I sat 
down too, and argued with them, putting 





mv tatalistic views before them as wel] 


I was able But I could not persua 
them to look at the matter in the san 
hight At present,” they said, *‘ the 
skins were whole: if they went int 


Wambe’s country without his leave, th: 
would soon be like a water-eaten leaf 
vas very well for me to sav that t 
vould be Fate Fate no doubt might 
Vaiking about in Wambe's country, 
while they stopped outside they would 1 
meet him 

We Li, I said to Gobo, my he Lain 

and what do you mean to do ? 

We mean to go back to the coas 
Macumazahn,” he answered, insolently 

Do you?” | replied, for miy bile 
stirred At any rate, Mr Gobo, vo lal 
one or two others will never vet Lnere 
See here, my friend,” and I took a 1 
peating rifle and sat myself comfortal 
down, resting my back against a tree 
have just breakfasted, and I had as soo 
spend the day here as any where els: 
Now if you or any of those men walk « 
step back from here and toward the coas 
[ shall fire at you, and you know I don 
miss.” 


The man 


iwered the Spear he was ca 

rying—luckily all the guns were stacke: 
against the tree—and then turned as thoue 

to walk away, the others keeping then 
eyes fixed upon him all the while I rose 
and covered him with the rifle, and though 
he kept up a brave appearance of unco1 

cern, | saw that he was glancing nervous 
ly at me allthetime. When he had gon 
about twenty yards, I spoke very quietly 

‘** Now, Gobo,” I said, ** come back, or | 
shall fire.’ 

Of course this was taking a very hig 
hand. I had no real right to kill Gobo o1 
anybody else because he objected to ru 
ning the risk of death by entering the terri 
tory of ahostilechief. But I felt that if | 
wished to keep up any authority it was ab 
solutely necessary that I should push mat 
ters to the last extremity, short of actually 
shooting him. And I stood there, looking 
as fierce as a lion, and keeping the sight of 
my rifle in a dead line for Gobo’s ribs 
Then Gobo, feeling that the situation was 
getting strained, gave in. 

‘* Don’t shoot, boss,” he shouted, throw 
ing up his hand; ‘‘ I will come with you.” 

‘I thought you would,” I answered, 
quietly. ‘‘ You see, Fate walks about out 
side Wambe’s country as well as in it.” 

After that I had no more trouble, for 
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Was tlie when he 


Har 


crossed the 


ringleade r, and 


trobvDo 


) ipsed the others collapsed also 


nv being thus restored, we 
e. and on the following morning I be 


in shooting in good earnest 


CHAPTER II 
4 MORNING'S SPORT 
MOVING round 
the base of the great peak of w hich I have 


some five or six miles 


spoken, we came the same day to one of 
the fairest bits of African country that I 
seen outside of Kukuanaland. At 
this spot the mountain spur that runs out 


t 
abl 


have 


right angles to the great range, which 
length 
north and south far as the eye can reach, 


stretches its mighty cloud - clad 


sweeps inward with a vast and splendid 


curve. This curve measures some five 
and-thirty miles from point to point, and 
across its moon-like segment the river 


flashed. a silver line of light. On the fur 
ther side of the river is a measureless sea 
of swelling ground, a mighty natural park 
covered with great patches of bush, some 
of them being many square miles in ex 
tent, which are separated one from anoth 
er by glades of grass land, broken here 
ind there with clumps of timber trees, 
ind in some instances by curious isolated 
Koppies, and even by single crags of gran 
ite, that start up into the air as though 
they were monuments carved by man, 
and not tombstones set by nature over 
the grave of a; On the west 
this beautiful plain is bordered by the 
lonely mountain from the edge of which 
it rolls down toward the feverish coast, 
but how far it runs to the north I cannot 


ages gone. 


DON'T 


say—eight days’ journey, according to the 


natives, when it is lost in a measureless 
On the hither side of the river 
the scenery is different Along the edge 


land is 


swamp 


of its banks, where the flat, are 


green patches of swamp. Then comes a 
wide belt of beautiful grass land, covered 
thick with game, and sloping up very gen 
tly to the borders of the forest, which, be 
ginning at about a thousand feet above the 
level of the plain, clothes the mountain 
side almost to its crest In this forest 
grow great trees, most of them of the yel 
low - wood species. Some of these trees 
are so lofty that a bird in their top branch- 
es would be out of range of an ordinary 
shot-gun. Another peculiar thing about 
them is that they are, for the most part, 
covered with a dense growth of the ochel- 
la moss. Out of this moss the natives 
manufacture a most excellent deep purple 
dye, with which they stain tanned hides, 
and also cloth when they happen to get 
any of the latter. I do not think I ever 
saw anything more remarkable than the 
appearance of one of these mighty trees 
festooned from top to bottom with trail- 
ing wreaths of this 


sad-hued moss, in 


which the wind whispers gently as it stirs 
Ata distance it looks like the gray 


them. 
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locks of a Titan crowned with bright green 
leaves, and here and there starred with 
the rich bloom of orchids 

The night of that day when I had my 
little difference of Opinion with Gobo we 
camped upon the edge of this great forest, 
ind on the following morning at daylight 
L started out shooting As we were short 
of meat I determined to kill a buffalo, of 
which there were plenty about, before 
looking for traces of elephants. Not more 
than half a mile from camp we came 
across a trail like a cart-road, evidently 
made by a great herd of buffalo which 
had passed up at dawn from their feed 
ing-ground in the marshes to spend the 
day in the cool air of the uplands. This 
trail I followed boldly, for such wind as 
there was blew straight down the moun 
tain-side—that is, from the direction in 
which the butfalo had gone—to me. About 
a mile further on the forest began to get 
dense, and the nature of the trail showed 
me that | must be close to my game. An 
other two hundred yards, and the bush 
was so thick that had it not been for the 
trail we could scarcely have got through 
it. As it was, Gobo, who carried my 
eight-bore rifle (for I had the .570 express 
inmy hand), andthe other two men whom 
I had taken with me, showed the very 
strongest dislike to going any further. 
pointing out that there was *‘ no room to 
I told them that they need 
not come unless they liked, but that I was 


run away 


certainly going on, and then, growing 
ashamed,they came. Another fifty yards, 
and the trail opened into alittle glade. 1 
knelt down and peeped and peered, but 
no buffalo could I see. Evidently the 
herd had broken up here—I knew that 
from the spoor—and penetrated the oppo 
site bush in little troops L crossed the 
glade, and choosing one line of spoor, fol 
lowed it for some sixty yards, when it be 
came clear to me that I was surrounded 
by buffalo, and yet so dense was the cover 
that I could not see one A few yards to 
my left I could hear one rubbing its horns 
against a tree, while from my right came 
an occasional low throaty grunt which 
told me that | was uncomfortably near an 
old bull. Ierept on toward him with my 
heart in my mouth, as gently as though I 
were walking upon eggs for a bet, lifting 
every little bit of wood in my path and 
placing it behind me, lest it should crack 
and warn the game. Behind me in sin- 
gle file came my three retainers, and I 





don’t know which of them looked 


most frightened. Presently Gobo tou 
ed my leg. I looked round, and saw h 


pointing slantwise toward the left 
lifted my head a little and peeped ove: 
mass of creepers. Beyond the creep 
was a dense bush of sharp-pointed alo 
of that kind of which the leaves proj 
laterally, and on the other side of t 
aloes, not fifteen paces from us, 1 ma 
out the horns, neck, and the ridge of t 
back of a tremendous old bull. I to 
my eight-bore, and getting on to my kne 
prepared to shoot him through the ne 
taking my chance of cutting his spine 
had already covered him as well as 
aloe leaves would allow, when he gave 
kind of sigh and lay down. 

I looked round in dismay. What 
to be done now? I could not see to shox 
him lying down, even if my bullet wou 
have pierced the intervening aloes, whic 
was doubtful, and if I stood up he wou 
either run away or charge me, | reflect a 
and came to the conclusion that the on 
thing to do was to lie down also, for I d 
not faney wandering after other buffalo 
inthatdense bush. Ifa buffalo lies dow 
it is clear that he must get up again som 
time; so it was only a ease of patience 
‘fichtine the fieht of sit down,” as th: 
Zulus say 

Accordingly I sat down and lighted 
pipe, thinking that the smell of it mig 
reach the buffalo and make him get up 
But the wind was the wrong way, and 
did not, so when it was done I lit anothe) 
Afterwards I had cause to regret that pipe 

Well, we squatted like this for between 
half and three-quarters of an hour, till at 
last I began to grow heartily sick of the 
performance. It was about as dull a busi 
ness as the last hour ofa comic opera I 
could hear buffalo snorting and moving 
all round, and see the red-beaked tie birds 
flying up off their backs with a kind o 
hiss something like that of an Englis 
misselthrush, but I could not see a singl 
buffalo. As for my old bull, I think h 
must have slept the sleep of the just, for 
he never even stirred. Justas I was mak 
ing up my mind that something must b 
done to save the situation, my attentio1 
was attracted by a curious grinding nois¢ 
At first I thought that it must be a buffa 
chewing the cud, but was obliged to aba 
don the idea because the noise was to 
loud. I shifted myself round and star 
through the cracks in the bush in the di 
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on whence the sound seen d to come, 
onee I thought that 1 saw something 
moving about fifty yards off, but 
ld not make certain Although the 
nding noise still continued, Ll could see 
hing more, so I gave up thinking about 
ind once again turned my attention to 
buffalo. Presently, however, some 
¢ happened. Suddenly from about 
yards away there came a tremen 
s snorting sound, more like that made 
an engine getting a heavy train under 

than anything else in the world 
By Jove!’ I thought, turning round 
ie direction from which the grinding 
ind had come, ** that must be a rhinoce 
and he has rot our wind Kor, as 
ou fellows know, there is no mistaking 
sound made by a rhinoceros when he 

ts wind of you 

(nother second and there was a most 
nendous crashing noise Before | 
uuld think what to do, before I could 
even get up, the bush behind me seemed 
» burst asunder, and there appeared, not 
eight yards from us, the great horn and 
cked twinkling eye of a huge charging 
rhinoceros. He had winded us or my 
pipe, I do not know which, and, after the 


ishion of these brutes, had charged up 
the scent. I could not rise, I couid not 
even get the gun up—I had no time. All 
that I was able to do was to roll over as 
far out of the monster’s path as the bush 
would allow. Another second and he 
Was over me, his great bulk towering 
above me like a mountain, and, upon my 
word, I could not get his smell out of my 
nostrils for a week. Circumstances im- 
pressed it on my memory—at least I sup 
pose so. His hot breath blew upon my 
face, one of his front feet just missed my 
head, and his hind one actually trod upon 
the loose part of my trouser and pinched 

little bit of my skin. I saw him pass 
over me, lying as I was upon my back, 
ind next second I saw something else 
My men were a little behind me, and there 
fore straight in the path of the rhinoceros 
One of them flung himself backward into 
the bush, and thus avoided him. The 
second, with a wild yell, sprung to his feet 
and bounded like an India-rubber ball 
right into the aloe bush, landing well 
among the spikes. But the third—it was 
my friend Gobo—could not by any means 


get away. He managed to gain his feet 
ind that was all. The rhinoceros was 
harging with his head low. His great 


horn passed between Gobo’'s legs, and feel 
ing something on his nose, he jerked it 
up. Away went Gobo high into the air 
He turned a complete somersault at the 
apex of the curve, and as he did so |] 
caught sight of his face It was gray 
with terror, and his mouth was wide open 
Down he eame, right on to the great 
brute’s rump, and that broke his fall 
But luckily for him, the rhinoceros never 
turned He erashed straight through the 
aloe bush, only Missing the man who had 


jumped into it by about a yard. Then 


followed a complication. The sleeping 
buffalo on the further side of the bush, 
hearing the noise, sprang to his feet, and 
for a second, not knowing what to do, 
stood still At that instant the huge rhi 
noceros blundered right on to him and 
vetting his horn beneath his stomach 
wave him such a fearful dig that the buf 
falo was turned over on to his back, while 
his assailant went a most amazing cropper 
over his carcass In another moment 
however, he was up, and wheeling round 
to the left, crashed through the bush down- 
hill toward the open country 

[Instantly the whole place became alive 
with alarming sounds In every direc 
tion troops of snorting buffalo charged 
through the forest, wild with fright, while 
the injured bull on the further side of the 
bush began to bellow like a mad thing I 
lay quite still for a moment, devoutly 
praying that none of the flying buffalo 
would come my way Then, when the 
danger lessened, I got on to my feet, shook 
myself, and looked round. One of my 
boys, he who had thrown himself back 
ward into the bush, was already half-way 
up a tree; if heaven had been at the top 
of it he could not have climbed quicker. 
Gobo was lying close to me, groaning vig 
orously, but, as I suspected, quite unhurt; 
while from the aloe bush into which Num 
ber Three had bounded like a tennis-ball, 
came a succession of the most piercing 
yells. L looked, and saw that the unfortu 
nate fellow was in a very tight place. <A 
great spike of aloe had run through the 
back of his skin waist-belt, though without 
piercing his flesh, in such a fashion that it 
was impossible for him to move, while 
within six feet of him the injured buffalo 
bull, thinking, no doubt, that he was the 
aggressor, bellowed and ramped to get at 
him, tearing at the thick aloes with his 


great horns. That no time was to be lost 


if I wished to save the man’s life was 
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WE STARTED IN A 


very clear So seizing my eight-bore, 
which was fortunately uninjured, I took a 
pace to the left, for the rhinoceros had en 
larged the hole in the bush, and aimed at 
the point of the buffalo’s shoulder, for on 
account of the position I could not get a 
fair side shot for the heart As I did so I 
saw that the rhinoceros had given the bull 
a tremendous wound in the stomach, and 
that the shock of the encounter had put 
his left hind leg out of joint atthe hip. I 
fired, and the bullet striking the shoulder, 
broke it, and knocked the buffalo down. 
I knew that he could not get up any more, 
because he was now injured fore and aft, 
so, notwithstanding his terrific bellows, I 
scrambled round to where he was. There 
he lay, glaring furiously and tearing up 
the soil with his horns. Stepping up to 
within two yards of him, I aimed at the 
The bul 


let struck true, and with athud he dropped 


vertebra of his neck, and fired. 


his great head upon the ground, groaned, 
and died 

This little matter having been attended 
to, I, with the assistance of Gobo, who had 
now found his feet, went on to extricate 
our unfortunate companion from the aloe 
bush. This we found a thorny task, but 
at last he was dragged forth uninjured, 
though in a very pious and prayerful 
frame of mind. His ‘‘ spirit had certain 
ly looked that way,” he said, or he would 





CI 


OUCHING ATTITUDE.’ 


now have been dead As I never like to 
interfere with true piety, I did not venture 
to suggest that his spirit had deigned to 
make use of my eight-bore in his 
terest 

Having despatched this boy back to thie 
camp to tell the bearers to come and cut 
that buffalo up, I bethought me that I owed 
that rhinoceros a grudge which I should 
love torepay. So, without saying a word 
of what was in my mind to Gobo, who was 
now more than ever convinced that Fate 
walked about loose in Wambe's country 
I just followed on his spoor. He had 
crashed through the bush till he reached 
the little glade. Then, moderating his 
pace somewhat, he had followed the glade 
down its entire length, and once mor 
turned to the right, through the forest 
shaping his course for the open land that 
lies between the edge of the bush and the 
river. Having followed him fora mile o1 
so further, I found myself quite on the 
open. I took out my glasses and search 
ed the plain. About a mile ahead was 
something brown—as I thought, the rhi 
noceros; ‘I advanced another quarter of a 
mile and looked once more— it was not th: 
rhinoceros, but a big ant-heap. This was 
puzzling, but I did not like to give it up 
because I knew from his spoor that 
must be somewhere ahead. 


Sut as the 
wind was blowing straight from me tow 
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1 the line that he had followed, andasa 
noceros can smell you for about. a mile, 


ould not, I felt, be safe to follow his 
jor any further. So I made a détour 
a mile and more, till I was nearly op- 


site the ant-heap, and then once more 
ched plain. It 
| see nothing of him, and was about 


the Was ho rood : | 
, give it up and start after some oryx I 

n the distanee, when suddenly, ata 
tance of about three hundred yards 
the ant and on further 
[ saw my rhino stand up in a pateh 


heap, its 


of grass. 


‘Heavens! I thought to myself, ‘*he’s 


off again.” But no; after standing star 
ing for a minute or two, he once more 
i\ down. 

Now I found myself in a quandary. 


As vou know, a rhinoceros is a very short 
sighted brute; indeed, his sight is as bad 


is his seent is good. Of this fact 


he is 
most of his natural gifts. For instance, 
when he lies down he invariably does so 
with his head down wind. Thus if any 
enemy crosses his wind, he will still be 
able to escape or attack him, and if, on 
the other hand, the danger approaches up 

ind, he will at have a chance of 
Otherwise one might, by walk 
ing delicately, actually kick him up like 
a partridge if only the advance was made 
up wind, 


least 


seeing 1. 


Well, the point was how on earth should 


I get within shot of this rhinoceros. 
After much deliberation I determined 
to try a side advance, thinking that I 


might so get a shoulder shot. Accord- 
ngly we started in a crouching attitude, 
I first, Gobo holding on to my coat tails, 
and the other boy on to Gobo’s moocha. 
[ always adopt this plan when stalking 
big game, for if you follow any other sys- 
tem the bearers will get out of line. We 
got to within three hundred yards right 
enough, and then the real difficulties be- 
gan. The grass had been so closely eaten 
olf by game that there was scarcely any 
cover. Consequently it was necessary to 
go on our hands and knees, which in my 
involved laying down the eight- 
ore at every step and then lifting it up 
again. However,I wriggled along some- 
ow, and if it had not been for Gobo and 
is friend, no doubt everything would 
have gone well. But as you have, I dare 
say, observed, a native out stalking is al- 
ways of that mind which is supposed to 
VoL. LXXVII.—No. 458.—14 


case 
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actuate an ostrich. So long as his head 
is hidden he seems to think that nothing 
else ean be seen 


So it was in this in 


stance: Gobo and the other boy crept 
along on their hands and toes with their 
heads weil 


nately I 


down, but, though unfortu 
did not notice it till late, 
bearing the fundamental portions of their 
frames high in the air Now all animals 


are quite as suspicious of 


too 


this end of 
mankind as they are of his face, and of 
this fact I soon had a proof. 
had 


vards, and I 


Just when 
hundred 
Uating myself 
that L had not had this long erawl, with 
the sun beating on the back of my neck 

furnace, all for nothing, I heard 
the hissing notes of the rhinoceros birds, 
and up flew four or five of them from the 
brute’s back, where they had been com- 
fortably employed in catching tics. Now 
the birds 
is to a rhinoceros what the word ‘‘ cave” 


we within 


was 


rot about two 


congratt 


like a 


this performance on the part of 


is to a school-boy; it puts him on the qui 
vive at once. Before the birds were well 
in the air I saw the grass stir. 

* Down go!” 


you I whispered to the 


boys, and as I did so the rhinoceros got 
But 
indeed, if we had 
been standing up I doubt if he would have 
seen us at that distance. 


up and glared suspiciously around. 
he could see nothing: 


So he merely 
gave two or three sniffs, and then lay 
down, his head still down wind, the birds 
once more settling on his back. 

But it clear to me that he was 
sleeping with one eye open, and generally 
im a suspicious and unchristian frame of 
mind, and that it was useless to proceed 


was 


further on that stalk; so we quietly with 
drew to consider the position and study 
the ground, 
factory. 
about 


The results were not satis 
There was absolutely no cover 
except the ant-heap, which was 
some three hundred yards from the rhi 
noceros upon his up-wind side. I knew 
that if I tried to stalk him in front I 
should fail, and so I should if I attempted 
to do so from the further side: 
birds would see me. 


he or the 
So I came to a con 
clusion: I would go to the ant-heap, which 
would give him my wind, and instead of 
stalking him I would let him stalk me. 
It was a bold step, and one which I should 
never advise a hunter to take, but some 
how I felt as though Rhino and I must 
play the hand out. 

I explained my intentions to the men, 
who both held up their hands in horror. 
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Their fears for my safety were a little 
nitigated, however, when I told them 
that I did not expect them to come with 
mi 

Gobo breathed a prayer that I might 
not meet Fate walking about, and the 
other one sincerely trusted that my spirit 
might look my way when the rhinoceros 
charged, and then they both departed to a 
plac ol safety 

Taking my eight-bore and half a dozen 
Spare cartriages In my pocket, [ made a 
détour, and reaching the ant-heap in safe 
ty, lay down. For a moment the wind 


1 


had dropped, but presently a gentle pulf 
of and blew on toward 
the 
smells so strong about a 
a 
able to make out, but I 
other day that in the 


air passed over me 
the rhinoceros 
is that 
Is it 


ver bee n 


By way, I wonder 


What il 


man his body or his breath 


have ne 
somewhere the 


duck decoys the man who is working the 


saw 
‘ks holds a little piece of burning turf 
mouth, and that if he does this 


before his 


innot smell him, which looks as 


Well, what 


thev ¢ 


though it were the breath 


ever it was about me that attracted his at 
tention, the rhinoceros soon smelt me, 
and within half a minute after the puff 


of wind had passed he was up and turn 
get hishead up wind. There 


for a few seeonds and sniffed, 


ing round to 
he stood 
and then he began to move, first of all at 
a trot, then, as the scent grew stronger, 
at a furious gallop. On he came, snort 
ing like a runaway engine, with his tail 
up the air: if he had 
seen me lie down there, he could not have 
better line. It was rather ner 
[I can tell you, lying there 
waiting for his onslaught, for he looked 
I determined, 
however, not to fire till I could plainly 
see his eye, for I think that rule always 
the right for 
So I rested my rifle on the ant- 
At 


last, when he was about forty yards away, 


stuck straight in 
] 

made a 

work, 


yous 


like a mountain of flesh. 


vives one distance big 
Frame 


heap and waited for him, kneeling 


I saw that the time had come, and aim- 
ing straight for the middle of the chest, I 
pulled 

Thud went the heavy bullet, and with 
a tremendous snort over rolled the rhino- 
ceros beneath its shock, just like a shot 
But if I had thought that he was 
done for I was mistaken, for in another 
second he was up and coming at me as 
hard as ever, only with his head held 
low. I waited till he was within ten 


rabbit 
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yards, in the hope that he would expos 
his chest, but he would do nothing of t 
So I just had to fire at hie 
with the left barrel, and take my chan 
Well, as luck would 
the animal put its horn in the way of 


sort his 


have it, of cours 


bullet, which cut clean through it abo 
three the 
glanced off into space. 
My 
ty, and the rhinoceros was rapidly a 
so rapidly indeed that I came to t 
that I had better 
Accordingly I j umped oO 1 
ran to the right as 
As I did he 
tilt, knocked my friendly ant-heap flat 
and for the second time that day went 
most magnificent cropper. 


inches above root, and t 
After that thi 
got rather serious. gun was e 
ing 
conclusion make 
for him. 
feet 


could go. 


and hard 


arrived 


so 


This gave m 
a few seconds’ start, and I ran down wit 
my word, I did run. Unfortunately 
however, my modest retreat was observed, 
and the rhinoceros, as soon as he got his 
lees again, set to work to run after m¢ 
Now 
an irritated rhinoceros can gallop, and | 
But 


having some slight experience of this sort 


no man on earth can run as fast as 
knew that he must soon catch me up. 


of thing, I, luckily for myself, ke pt m 

head, and as I fled I managed to open m 

rifle, get the old cartridges out, and put 
To do this I had to 
steady my pace a little, and by the time 
that I had snapped the rifle to I heard 
him snorting and thundering away with 
in 


two fresh ones in. 


a few paces of my back. I stopped, 
and as I did so rapidly cocked the rifle 
and slewed round upon my heel. By this 
time the brute was within six 
vards of me, but luckily his head was 
up. I lifted the rifle and fired at him 
It was a snap shot, but the bullet struck 
him in the chest within three inches o! 
the first, and found its way into his lungs 


or sevel 


It did not stop him, however, so all I 
could do was to bound to one side, whic! 
I did with surprising activity, and as he 
brushed past me fire the other barrel into 
That did for him. The ball 
passed in behind the shoulder and right 
throuch his heart. He fell over on to his 
side, gave one most awful squeal 


his side. 


a doz 


pigs could not have made such a noise 
and promptly died, keeping his wicke: 
eyes wide open all the time. 

As for me, I blew my nose, and going 
up to the rhinoceros, sat on his head, and 
reflected that I had had a capital morn 
ing’s shooting. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE FIRST ROUND. 


4 


\I 


TER this, as it was now mid day, and 
I had 


t, 
ed back triumphantly to camp, where I 
eded butfalo 


killed enough meat, we march 


to concoct a stew of 


ind compre ssed vegetables When 

s was done we ate the stew, and then 
had an ip About four o'clock, how 
ever, ¢ robo woke me up, and told me that 
e headman of one of Wambe's kraals 


L ordered him to 
vought up, and presently le came, a 


d arrived to see me. 


tle. wizened, talkative old man, with a 


vaist-cloth round his middle,and a ere 


‘ASV, 
fraved kaross made of the skins of rock 
rabbits over lis shoulders 

[ told him to sit down, and then abused 


“What did he I 


disturbing me rude 


him roundly. mean,” 


by in this 
wav ?¢ How did he dare to cause a person 


of my quality and evident importance to 
be awakened in order to interview his en 
tirely contemptible self ?”’ 

I thus I knew that 
would produce an impression on 


No oly 


it 
him, 


spoke because 


except a really great man, he 


ould argue, would dare to speak to him 
in that fashion. Most savages are des 
perate bullies at heart, and look on inso- 


lence asa sign of power. 
Th 


was utterly overcome, he said; 


He 
his heart 
in two, and well realized the ex 
But 
He heard that a 
mighty hunter was in the neighborhood 
a beautiful white man—how beautiful he 
could not have imagined had he not seen 


e old man instantly collapsed. 


t 
if 


was spli 
tent of 


sion Was very urgent. 


his misbehavior. the ocea- 


(this to me!)—and he came to beg his as 
The truth was that three bull 
elephants such as no man ever saw had 
for years been the terror of their kraal, 
vhich was but a small place, a cattle kraal 
of the great chief Wambe’s, where they 
lived to keep the cattle. And now of late 
these elephants had done them much 
damage, but last night they had destroyed 
a wgiole patch of mealie land, and he 
feared that if they came back they would 
all starve next season for want of food. 
Would the mighty white man then be 
pleased to come and kill the elephants? 


It w 
W 


ince 


for 


ould be easy for him to do—oh, most 
lt was only necessary that he 
should hide himself in a tree, for there 
was a full-moon, and then when the ele- 
phants appeared he would speak to them 


easy ! 
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with the gun, and they would fall down 


dead, and there would 


ie 
be an end of their 
troubling 

Of 


| h iW 


sentng 


d and 

to this 
delight 
the 


nes 


course hummed and 
‘ 


it favor of con 


\ | 
\ 


made a gre: 


proposal, though re 


Was 


ed to have such a chance One of 


I 
at 


whose kraal was two d: 


conditions that 
r should 
Wambe, 


ney 


made was that a 


sence onee be despatched to 


ivs jour 


from where I was, telling him that I 
propos d to come and pay my respects to 
him ina few davs, and to ask his formal 
Also 


[ intimated that I was prepared to present 


permission to shoot in his country 


him with ‘‘hongo,” that is, black-mail, and 
that I hoped to do a little trade with him 
in ivory, of which I heard he had a at 
quantity, old gentle 
man promised to despatch at once, though 
there 


which showed me that he 


ore 
This message the 
Was something about his manner 
was doubtful as 
After that 
we struck our camp, and moved on to the 


to how it would be received. 


kraal, which we reached about an hour 


before sunset. This kraal was a collee 
tion of huts surrounded by a slight thorn 
fence; perhaps there were ten of 
all. It situated kloof of 
mountain, with a r 
it. 


for some distance above the kraal it was 


them in 
the 
flowing down 


was 1h 


vulet 


a 


The kloof was densely wooded, but 
free from bush, and here on the rich deep 
ground brought down by the rivulet were 
the cultivated lands, in extent somewhere 
about On 


the kraal side of these lands stood a single 


twenty or twenty-five acres. 
hut, which served for mealie stores, which 
at the moment was used as a dwelling 
place by an old woman, the 
our friend the headman 

It appears that this old lady, having had 
some difference of opinion with her hus- 
band about the extent of authority allow 


first wife of 


ed to a younger and more amiable wife, 
had refused to dwell in the kraal any 
more, and by way of marking her dis- 
pleasure had taken up her abode among 
the mealies. As the issue will show, she 
was, as it happened, cutting off her nose 
to spite her face. 

Close by this hut grew a large banyan 
tree. A glance at the mealie grounds 
showed me that the old headman had not 
exaggerated the mischief done by the ele- 


phants to his crops, which were now get- 
Nearly half of the entire patch 
The great brutes had eat- 
en all they could, and the rest they had 


ting ripe. 
was destroyed. 
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trampled down. I went up to their spoor, 
Never 


had I seen such spoor before It was 


and started back in amazement. 


sunply enormous, more especially that of 
one old bull, that had, so said the natives, 
but a single tusk. One might have used 
any of the footprints for a hip bath 

Having taken stock of the position, my 
next slep was to make arrangements for 
the fray The three bulls, according to 
the natives, had been spoored into the dense 
patch of bush above the kloof. Now it 
seemed to me very probable that they 
would return to-night to feed on the re 
mainder of the ripening mealies. If so, 
there was a bright moon, and it struck me 
that by the exercise of a little ingenuity I 
might bag one or more of them without 
exposing myself to any risk, which, hav 
ing the highest respect for the aggressive 
powers of bull elephants, was a great con 
sideration to me. This, then, was my 
plan: To the right of the huts as you 
look up the kloof, and commanding the 
mealie lands, stands the banyan-tree that 
I have mentioned. Into that banyan-tree 
I made up my mind to go. Then, if the 
elephants appeared, I should get a shot at 
them. I announced my intentions to the 
headman of the kraal, who was delighted. 
‘* Now,” he said, *‘ his people might sleep 
in peace, for while the mighty white hunt 
er sat aloft like a spirit watching over the 
welfare of his kraal, what was there to 
fear ?” 

I told him that he was an ungrateful 
brute to think of sleeping in peace while 
I, perched like a wounded vulture on a 
tree, watched for his welfare in wakeful 
sorrow, and once more he collapsed, and 
owned that my words were ‘‘sharp but 
just.” 

However, as I have said, confidence was 
completely restored, and that evening ev- 
ery body in the kraal, including the super 
annuated victim of jealousy in the little 
hut where the mealie cobs were stored, 
went to bed with a sense of sweet security 
from elephants and all other animals that 
prowl by night. 

For my part, I pitched my camp below 
the kraal; and then, having procured a 
beam of wood from the headman—rather 
a rotten one, by-the-way—I set it across 
two boughs that ran out laterally from 
the banyan-tree at a height of about twen- 
ty-five feet from the ground, in such fash- 
ion that I and another man could sit upon 
it with our legs hanging down, and rest 





our backs against the bole of the tree 
This done, I went back to the camp a 
had my supper. About nine o'clock, | 
an hour before the moonrise, I summ 
ed Gobo—who, thinking that he had h 
about enough of the delights of big-ga 
hunting for that day, did not altoget) 
er relish the job—and despite his remon 
strances, gave him my eight-bore to carr 
I having the .570 express, and set out for 
the tree. It was very dark, but we foun 
it without difficulty, though climbing it 
was a more complicated matter. How 
ever, at last we got up, and sat down like 


lieé 


two little boys on a form that is too hig 

for them, and waited. I did not dare to 
smoke, because I remembered the rhino 
ceros, and feared that the elephants might 
wind the tobacco if they should come my 
way, and this made the business more wea 
So I fell to thinking, and won 
dering at the vastness of the silence. 

At last the moon came up, and with it a 
moaning wind, at the breath of which the 
silence began to whisper mysteriously 
Lovely enough, in the new-born light 
looked the wide expanse of mountain 


risome. 


plain, and forest, more like some twilight 
vision of a dream, some faint reflections 
from a fair world of peace beyond om 
ken, than the mere face of garish earth 
made silvery soft with sleep. Indeed, had 
it not been for the fact that I was begin 
ning to find the log on which I sat very 
hard, I should have grown quite senti 
mental over the beautiful sight. But |] 
will defy anybody to become sentimenta 
when seated in the damp on a very roug!| 
beam of wood half-way up a tree. So I 
merely made a mental note that it was 

particularly lovely night, and turned my 
attention to the prospect of elephants 
But no elephants came, and after waiting 
for another hour or so, I think that what 
between weariness and disgust I must 
have dropped into a gentle doze. Present 
ly I awoke with a start. Gobo, who was 
perched close to me, but as far off as the 
beam would allow—for neither white man 
nor black likes the aroma which each vows 
is the peculiar and disagreeable property of 
the other—was faintly, very faintly, click 
ing his forefinger against his thumb. | 
knew by this signal—a very favorite one 
among native hunters and gun-bearers 

that he must have seen or heard some 
thing. I looked at his face, and saw that 


he was staring excitedly toward the dim 
edge of the bush beyond the deep green 
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of mealies. I stared too, and listened. 
Presently I heard a soft large sound, as 
ough a giant were gently stretching out 
s hands and pressing back the ears of 
standing corn. Then came a pause, and 
, out into the open majestically stalk 

ie largest elephant l ever saw or ever 

shall see. Heavens! what a monster he 
is! and how the moonlight gleamed 
ipon his one splendid tusk—for the other 
as missine—as he stood among the mea 


lies, gently moving his enormous ears to 
and fro, and testing the wind with his 
trunk! While I was still marvelling at 


irth, and speculating upon the weight 
of that huge tusk, which I swore should 
be my tusk before very long, out stepped 
a second bull and stood beside him, He 
was not quite so tall, but he seemed to me 





to be almost thicker set than the first, and 
even in that light I could see that both 
his tusks were perfect. Another pause, 
and the third emerged. He was shorter 
than either of the others, but higher in the 
shoulder than No. 2, and when I tell you 
that, as I afterwards learned from actual 
measurement, the smallest of these three 
mighty bulls measured twelve feet one 
and a half inches at the shoulder, it will 
give you some idea of their size. The 
three formed into line, and stood still fora 
minute, the one-tusked bull gently caress- 
ing the elephant on the left with his trunk. 

hen they began to feed, walking for- 
ward and slightly to the right as they 
vathered great bunches of the sweet mea 
lies and thrust them into their mouths. 
All this time they were more than a hun- 
dred and twenty yards away from me 
this | knew because I had placed the dis 
tances from the tree to various points) 
much too far to allow of my attempting a 
shot at them in that uncertain light. They 
fed in a semicircle, gradually drawing 
round toward the hut, near my tree, in 
which the corn was stored and the old 
woman slept. 

This went on for between an hour and 
an hour and a half, till what between ex 
citement and hope that maketh the heart 
sick I got so weary that I was actually 
contemplating a descent from the tree and 
a moonlight stalk. Such an actin ground 
so open would have been that of a stark 
staring lunatic, and that I should even 
have been contemplating it will show you 
the condition of my mind. Buteverything 
comes to. him who knows how to wait, and 
sometimes too to him who doesn’t, and so 
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at last those elephants, or rather one of 
them, came to me. \fter they had fed 
their fill, which was a very large one, the 
noble three stood once more in line some 
seventy yards to the left of the hut and in 
the edge of the cultivated lands, or in all 
about eighty-five yards from where I was 
perched. Then at last the one with a 
single tusk made a peculiar rattling noise 
in his trunk, just as though he were blow- 
ing his nose, and without more ado began 
to walk deliberately toward the hut where 
the old woman slept. I got my rifle ready, 
and glanced up at the moon, only to dis 
cover that a new complication was loom 
ing in the immediate future. Ihave said 
thata wind rose with the moon. Well, the 
wind brought rain-clouds along its track. 
Several light ones had already for a little 


while lessened the ] 


ght, though without 
obscuring it, and now two more were com 
ing rapidly up, both of them very black 
and dense. The first cloud was small and 


1 


lone, and the one behind big and broad. 
I remember noticing that the pair of them 
bore a most comical resemblance to a dray 
drawn by a very long raw-boned horse. 
As luck would have it, just as the elephant 
got within twenty-five yards or so of me, 
the head of the horse-cloud floated over 
the face of the moon, rendering it impos- 
sible for me to fire In the faint twilight 
which remained, however, I could just 
make out the gray mass of the great brute 
still advancing toward the hut. Then the 
light went altogether, and I had to trust 
to my ears. I heard him fumbling with 
his trunk, apparently at the roof of the 
hut. Nextcamea sound as of straw being 
drawn out, and then for a little while there 
was complete silence. The cloud began 
to pass. I could see the outline of the el 
ephant; le was standing with his head 
right over the top of the hut. But leould 
not see his trunk, and no wonder, for it 
was inside the hut. He had thrust it 
right through the roof, and attracted, no 
doubt, by the smell of the mealies, was 
groping about with it inside. It was grow 
ing light now, and I got my rifle ready, 
when suddenly there was a most awful 
yell, and I saw the trunk reappear, and in 
its mighty fold the old woman who had 
been sleeping in the hut. Out she came 
through the hole like a periwinkle on the 
point of a pin, still wrapped up in her 
blanket, and her skinny legs and arms 
stretched to the four points of the com- 
pass, and as she did so, gave that most 
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alarming screech. I really don't know 


who was the most frightened, she or I or 


the elephant At any rate, the last was 
CONSLG reat Y st ut ed: he had peen fishing 
for mealies—the old woman was a mere 


accident, and one that greatly discomposed 

He gave a sort of trumpet, 
and threw her away from him right in the 
crown of a low mimosa-tree, where she 
ick, shrieking like a metropolitan engine. 
The old bull lifted his tail, and flapping 
his great ears, prepared for flight. -I put 
up my eight-bore, and aiming hastily at the 
point of his shoulde r (for he was broadside 
on), I fired The report rang out like 
thunder, making a thousand echoes in the 


quiet hills I saw him go down all ofa 


heap, as though he were stone-dead, Then, 
alas! whether it was the kick of the heavy 
rifle or the excited bump of that idiot 
Golo, or both together, ov merely an un 
happy coincidence, I do not know, but 
the rotten beam broke, and I went down 
too, landing flat at the foot of the tree 
upon a certain humble portion of the hu 
man frame The shock was so severe that 
I felt as though all my teeth were flying 
through the roof of my mouth, but al 
though I sat slightly stunned for a few 
seconds, luckily for me I fell light, and was 
Meanwhile the 
elephant began to scream with fear and 
fury, and attracted by his cries, the other 
two came charging up. I felt for my rifle ; 
it was not there. Then I remembered 


not in any way injured. 


that I had rested it on a fork of the bough 
in order to fire, and doubtless there it re- 
mained. My position now was very un- 
pleasant. I did not dare to try and climb 
the tree again, which, shaken as I was, 
would have been a task of some difficulty, 
because the elephants would certainly see 
me, and Gobo, who had clung to a bough, 
was still aloft with the other rifle. ITcould 
not run, because there was no shelter near. 
Under these cireumstances I did the only 
thing feasible—clambered round the trunk 
as softly as possible, and keeping one eye 
on the elephants, whispered to Gobo to 
bring down the rifle, and awaited the de- 
velopment of the situation. I knew that 
if the elephants did not see me, which, 
luckily, they were too engaged to do, they 
would not smell me, for I was up wind. 
Gobo, however, either did not, or, prefer- 
ring the safety of the tree, would not, hear 
me. He said the former, but I believed 
the latter, for I knew that he was not 
enough of a sportsman to really enjoy 





shooting elephants by moonlight in 
open. So there I was behind my tr 
dismayed, unarmed, but highly interest 
for 1 was witnessing a remarkabl: 
formance. 

When the two other bulls arrived 
wounded elephant on the ground cea 
to scream, but began to make a low moa 
ing noise and gently touch the wom 
near his shoulder, from which thx 
was literally spouting out. The othe 
two seemed to understand; at any rat 
they did this: Kneeling down on eit 
side, they rot their trunks and tusks 1? 
derneath him, and, aided by his own ef 
forts, with one great lift got him on his 
feet. Then leaning against him on eithe 
side to support him, they marched off 
a walk in the direction of the village 
It was a pitiful sight, and even then 
made me feel a brute. 


Presently from a walk, as the wounded 
elephant gathered himself together a 
tle, they broke into a trot, and after tha 
L could follow them no longer with m 
eyes, for the second black cloud came 
over the moon and put her out as an ex 
tinguisher puts outa dip. Isay with n 
eyes, but my ears still gave me a very fa 
W hen t] 
cloud came up the three terrified animals 
were heading directly for the kraal, pro 


notion of what was going on. 


ably because the way was open and th 
patheasy. I fancy that they got confus 
in the darkness, for when they came to 
the kraal fence they did not turn asid 
but crashed straight through it. Ther 
there were ‘‘ times,” as the Irish servant 
girl says in the American book. Havin: 
taken the fence, they thought that th« 
might as well take the huts also, so the) 
just ran right over them. One hiv 
shaped hut was turned straight over upon 
its top, and when I arrived on the scent 
the people who had been sleeping ther 
were bumbling about inside like bees dis 
turbed at night, while two more wer 
crushed flat, and a third had all its sid 
torn out. Oddly enough, however, no 
body was hurt, though several people ha: 
a narrow escape of being trodden to death 
On arrival I found the old headman i 
a state painfully like that favored b 
Greek art, dancing about in front of his 


* 


The Editor would have been inclined to thir 
that in relating this incident Mr. Quatermain w 
making himself interesting at the expense of t 
exact truth, did it not happen that a similar in 


dent has come within his own knowledge.—Eb. 
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ned abodes as vigarously as though he 
iust been stung by a scorpion. 

him ailed 

rst out into a flood of abuse. 


he 
He called 
wizard, a sham,a fraud, a bringer of 
luck, I had promised to kill the ele 
ints. and [ had so arranged things that 


[ asked what him, and 


elephants had nearly killed him, ete. 
This. still smarting, or rather aching, as 
that terrific 


» much for my feelings, so I just made 


is trom most 


bump, was 


rush at my friend, and getting him by 
the ear, I banged his head against the 
loorway of his own hut, which was all 
there was left of it. 


‘You wieked old scoundrel,” I said, 
you dare to complain about your own 
when 


a rotten beam to sit on, and thereby 


ling inconveniences, you gave 
delivered me to the fury of the elephant!” 
bump! bump! bump!) ‘* when your own 


it of her hut” 


(bump /) ‘Shas just been dragged 
(bump!) “like a snail 
from its shell and thrown by the Earth 
(bump! bump !). 

‘Mercy, my father, mercy!” gasped the 
old fellow. ‘Truly I have done amiss 
mv heart tells me so.” 

‘*T should hope it did, you old villain!” 


shaker into a tree!” 


bump!) 
a Mercy 
the log was sound. 


I thought 
But what says the un 
equalled chief the old woman, my 
», indeed dead? Ah, if she is dead, all 
may yet prove to have been for the very 


! creat white man. 


IS 


vife 


best;” and he clasped his hands and look 
ed up piously to heaven, in which the 
moon was once more shining brightly. 

I let go his ear and burst out laughing, 
the whole scene and his devout aspira- 
tions for the decease of the partner of his 
joys, or rather woes, were so intensely ri 
diculous. 

‘“No, you old iniquity,” I answered; 

left her in the top of a thorn-tree, 
screaming like a thousand blue-jays. The 
elephant put her there.” 

‘Alas! 
of the ox is shaped to the burden. 


alas!” hesaid; ‘‘ surely the back 
Doubt 
less, my father, she will come down when 
she is tired; and without troubling him 
self further about the matter, he began 
to blow at the smouldering embers of the 
fire, 

And, as a matter of fact, she did appear 
a few minutes later, considerably scratch- 
ed and startled, but none the worse. 

After that I made my way to my little 
camp, which, fortunately, the elephants 
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had not walked over, and wrapping my 
self upina blanket, was soon fast asleep. 

And so ended my first round with those 
three elephants. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LAST ROUND 
On the morrow | woke up full of pain 


ful 
tain 


not without a cer 
gratitude to the 
above that I was there to wake up 
terday had been a tempestuous day 
deed, what 


recollections, and 
Powers 
\ Cs 


Ih- 


feeling of 


between buffalo, rhinoceros, 
and elephant, it had been very tempestu- 
Having realized fact, | next 
bethought me of those magnificent tusks, 
it 


commandment I 


Ous. this 


and instantly, early 
tenth 
neighbor's tusks, if an elephant could be 


as was, broke the 


coveted ny 
said to be my neighbor de jure, as cer 
tainly, so recently as the previous night, 
he had been de facto h closei nei¢h 
bor than I cared for, indeed. Now 
you covet your neighbor's goods, the best 
thing, if 
is to enter his house 


amue 
when 
not the most moral thing, te do 
as a strong man arm 

lL w: not 
man, but having recovered my eight-bore, 


ed and take them. is strong 


a 
I was armed, and so was the othe 
man, the elephant with the tusks. 
sequently I prepared for a struggle to the 
death. In other words, I summoned my 
faithful and told them that I 
was now going to follow those elephants 


r strong 


Con 


retainers, 


over the edge of the world, if necessary. 
They showed a certain bashfulness about 
the business, but they did not gainsay me, 
Ever since I had 
prepared with all due solemnity to exe 
cute the rebellious Gobo, they had con- 


because they dared not. 


ceived a great respect for me. 

So I went up to bid adieu to the old 
headman, whom I found alternately con- 
templating the ruins of his kraal and, 
with the able assistance of his last wife, 
thrashing the jealous lady who had siept 
in the mealie hut, because she was, as he 
declared, the author of all his sorrows. 

Leaving them to work a way through 
their domestic differences, I levied a sup- 
ply of vegetable food from the kraal in 
consideration rendered, and 
left them with my blessing. I do not 


of services 


know how they settled matters, because I 
have not seen them since. 
Then I started on the spoor of the three 








aesitilinns — nee 


a - 


tee st 


es Septet 


bulls For a couple of miles or so below 
the kraal, as far, indeed, as the belt of 
swamp that bord red the river, the ground 
was at this spot rather stony, and clothed 
with seattered bushes Rain had fallen 
toward the daybreak, and this fact, to 


cether with the nature of the soil, made 
spooring a very difficult business. The 
wounded bull ad indeed bled freely, but 
the rain had washed the blood off the 
leaves and rrass, and the cround being 
so rough and hard, had not taken the 
footmarks so clearly as was convenient. 


However, we got along, though slowly, 
partly by the spoor, and partly by care 
fully lifting leaves and blades of grass, 


and finding blood underneath them, for 
the blood gushing from a wounded ani 
mal often falls upon their inner surfaces, 
and then, of course, unless the rain is 
very heavy, it is not washed away. It 
took us something over an hour and a 
half to reach the edge of the marsh, but 
once there our task became much easier, 
for the soft soil showed plentiful evidences 
of the great brutes’ passage. Threading our 
way through the swampy land, we came 
at last to a ford of the river, and here we 
could see where the poor wounded animal 
had lain down in the mud and water in 
the hope of easing himself of his pain, 
and could see also how his two faithful 
companions had assisted him to rise again. 
We crossed the ford, and took up the spoor 
on the further side, and followed it into 
the marsh-like land beyond. No rain had 
fallen on this side of the river, and the 
blood marks were consequently much 
more fre yuent 

All that day we followed the three 
bulls, now across open plains, and now 
through patches of bush. They seemed 
to have travelled on almost without stop- 
ping, and I noticed that as they went the 
wounded bull got up his strength a little. 
This I could see from his spoor, which 
had become firmer, and also from the fact 
that the other two had given up support- 
ine him. At last evening closed in, and 
having travelled some eighteen miles, we 
camped, thoroughly tired out. 

Before dawn on the following day we 
were up, and the first break of light found 
About half 
past five o'clock we reached the place 
where the elephants had fed and slept. 
The two unwounded bulls had taken their 
fill, as the condition of the neighboring 
bushes showed, but the wounded one had 


us once more on the spoor. 
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eaten nothing. He had spent the night 
leaning against a good-sized tree, which 
his weight had pushed out of the px rpe 

dicular. They had not long left t 

place, and could not be very far ahead 
especially as the wounded bull was noy 
again so stiff after his night's rest that 
for the first few miles the other two had 
been obliged to support him. But « 


phants go very quick, even when t 


f 


seem to be travelling slowly, for sh 


and creepers that almost stop a man’s 
progress are no hinderance to them. Thy 
three had now turned to the left, and 
were travelling back again in a semicii 
cular line toward the mountains, proba 
bly with the idea of working round t 


Lo 


their old feeding-grounds on the further 
side of the river. 

There was nothing for it but to follow 
their lead, and accordingly we followed 
with industry. Through all that long 
hot day did we tramp, passing quant 
ties of every sort of game, and even com 
ing across the spoor of other elephants 
But, in spite of my men’s entreaties, I 
would not turn aside after these. I would 
have those mighty tusks or none. 

By evening we were quite close to om 
game, probably within a quarter of a mile, 
but the bush was dense, and we could see 
nothing of them, so once more we had to 
camp, thoroughly disgusted with our luck 
That night, just after the moon got up, 
while I was sitting smoking my pipe with 
my back against a tree, I heard an ele 
phant trumpet, as though something had 
startled it, not three hundred yards away. 
I was very tired, but my curiosity over 
came my weariness, so, without saying a 
word to any of my men, all of whom were 
asleep, I took my eight-bore and a few 
spare cartridges, and steered toward the 
sound. The game path which we had 
been following all day ran straight on in 
the direction from which the elephant 
had trumpeted. It was narrow, but well 
trodden, and the light struck down upon it 
in a straight white line. I crept along 
it cautiously for some two hundred yards, 
when it suddenly opened intoa most beau 
tiful glade some hundred yards or more 
in width! wherein tall grass grew and flat 
topped trees stood singly. With the cau 
tion born of long experience I watched 
for a few moments before I entered the 
glade, and then I saw why the elephant 
had trumpeted. There in the middle of the 
glade stood a great maned lion. He stood 
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quite still, making a soft purring noise, 
and waving his tail to and fro. Present 
ly the grass about forty yards on the 
hither side of him gave a wide ripple, and 
a lioness sprang out of it like a flash, and 
bounded noiselessly up tothe lion. Reach- 
ing him, the great cat halted suddenly, 
and rubbed her head against his shoulder. 
Then they both began to purr loudly, so 
loudly that I believe that one might in 
the stillness have heard them two hun 
dred yards or more away. 

After a time, while I was still hesitating 
what to do, either they got a whiff of my 
wind, or they wearied of standing still, 
and determined to start in search of game. 
At any rate, as though moved by a com 
bounded 
away, leap by leap, and vanished in the 
depths of the forest to the left. 1 waited 
for a little while longer to see if there 


mon impulse, they suddenly 


were any more yellow skins about, and 
seeing none, came to the conclusion that 
the lions must have frightened the ele 
phants away, and that | had had mystroll 
for nothing. But just as I was turning 
back I thought I heard a bough break 
upon the further side of the glade, and, 
rash as the proceeding was, I followed 
the sound. 


ly as my own shadow. On its further 


I crossed the glade as silent 
side the path wenton. Albeit with many 
fears, lL wenton too. The jungle growth 
was so thick here that it almost met over 
head, leaving so small a passage for the 
light that I could scarcely see to grope my 
way along. Presently, however, it widen 
ed, and then opened into a second olade 
slightly smaller than the first, and there, 
on the further side of it, about eighty 
yards from me, stood the three enormous 
elephants 

They stood thus: Immediately opposite 
and facing me was the wounded one 
tusked bull. He was leaning his bulk 
against a dead thorn-tree, the only one in 
the place, and looked very sick indeed. 
Near him stood the second bull, as though 
keeping a watch over him. The third 
elephant was a good deal nearer to me, 
and broadside on. While I was still star 
ing at them this elephant suddenly walk- 
ed off and vanished down a path in the 
bush to the right. 

There were now two things to be done: 
either I could go back to the camp, and 
advance upon the elephants at dawn, or I 
could attack them at once. The first 
was, evidently, by far the wiser and safer 





course. To go for one elephant by moon 
light and single-handed is a sufficient], 
rash proceeding; to tackle three was littl. 
short of lunacy. But, on the other hand 
I knew that they would be on the mar 
again before daylight, and there mig 
come another day of weary trudging b 
fore | could eatch them up, or they migh 
escape me altogether. 

‘* No,” I thought to myself, ‘* faint hea: 
never won fairtusk. Ill risk it, and hay: 


aslapat them. But how ?” 


I could not 
advance across the open, for they would 
see me, clearly the only thing to do was to 
creep round in the shadow of the bush and 
try to come upon them so. So I started 
Seven oreight minutes of careful stalking 
brought me to the mouth of the path down 
which the third elephant had walked. The 
other two were now about fifty yards 
from me, and the nature of the wall of 
bush was such that I could not see how to 
get nearer to them without being discov 
ered. I hesitated, and peeped down thx 
path which the elephant had followed 
About five yards in, it took a turn round 
abush. Ithought that I would just hav: 
a look behind it, and advanced, expecting 
that I should be able to catch a sight of 
the elephant’s tail. 

As it happened, however, I met his trunk 
coming round the corner. It is very dis 
concerting to see an elephant’s trunk when 
you expect to see his tail, and for a mo 
ment I stood paralyzed almost under the 
vast brute’s head, for he was not five yards 
from me. He too halted, having either 
seen or winded me, probably the latter 
and then threw up his trunk and trump 
eted, preparatory to a charge. I was in 
for it now, for I could not escape either to 
the right or left on account of the bush, 
and I did not dare turn my back. So | 
did the only thing that I could do, raised 
the rifle and fired at the black mass of his 
chest. It was too dark for me to pick a 
shot; I could only brown it, as it were. 

The shot rung out like thunder on thi 
quiet air, and the elephant answered it 
with a scream, and then dropped his trunk 
and stood for a second or two as still as 
though he had been cut in stone. I con 
fess that I lost my head—I ought to have 
fired my second barrel, but I did not. In 
stead of doing so I rapidly opened my 
rifle, pulled out the old cartridge from the 
right barrel and replaced it. But before 


I could snap the breech to, the bull was at 
me. I saw his great trunk fly up like a 
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waited longer 


beam, and I 
rning, I fled for dear life, and after me 


wn ho 
indered the elephant. Right into the 
en glade Iran, and then, thank Heaven, 
st as he was coming up with me the bul 
t took effect on him. 
eht through the heart, or lungs, and 
»wn he fell with a crash, stone-dead 
But in escaping from Seylla [ had run 
nto the jaws of Charybdis. I heard the 
ephant fall,and glanced round. Straight 
n front of me, and not fifteen paces away, 
the other two bulls. They were 
staring about, and at that moment they 
iught sight of me. 
pair of them 


He had been shot 


yere 


Then they came, the 
came like thunder-bolts, and 
from different angles. I had only time to 
snap my rifle to, lift it, and fire, almost at 
hap-hazard, at the head of the nearest, the 
unwounded bull. 

Now 
\frican elephant, whose skull is convex, 
ind not coneave like that of the Indian, 
this is always a most risky and very fre 
The bul 
let loses itself in the masses of bone, that is 
all. But there is one little vital place, and 
should the bullet happen to strike there, 
it will follow the channel of the nostrils 

at least I suppose it is the nostrils 


as you know, in the ease of the 


quently a perfectly useless shot. 


and 
And it was what hap 
pened in this case; the ball struck the fa 


reach the brain. 


tal spot in the region of the eve and tray 
elled to the brain. Down came the great 
bull all of a heap, and rolled on to his 
side as dead as a stone. I swung round 
it that instant to face the third, the mon 


ster bull with one tusk that I had wound 


ed two days before. He was already 
almost over me, and in the dim moon 
light seemed to tower above me like a 
house. I lifted the rifle and pulled at 


his neck. It would not go off. Then, in 
a flash as it were, 1 remembered that. it 
was on the half-cock. The lock of this 
barrel was a little weak, and a few days 
before, in firing at a cow eland, the left 
barrel had jarred off at the shock of the 
discharge of the right, knocking me back 
wards with the recoil; so after that I had 
kept it on the half-cock till I actually 
wanted to fire it. 

I gave one desperate bound to the right, 
ind, my lame leg notwithstanding, I be 
lieve that few men could have made a bet 
ter jump. At any rate it was none too 
soon, for as I jumped I felt the wind made 
yy the tremendous downward stroke of 
the monster’s trunk. Then I ran for it. 
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I ran like the wind, still keeping hold 
of my gun, however. My idea, so far as 
I could be said to have any fixed idea, was 
to bolt down the pathway up which I had 
come, like a rabbit down a burrow, trust 
ing that he would lose sight of me in the 
uncertain light. 
Fortunately 


I sped across the glade. 
bull, wounded, 
could not LO full speed ; but, wounded or 
no, he could go quite as fast as I could | 


the being 


was unable to gain an inch, and away we 
went with just about three feet between 


our separate extremities. We were at the 


other side now, and a glance served to 
show me that I had miscalculated and 
overshot the opening. To reach it now 


have blundered 
So I did the 
thing I could do: I swerved like a 
coursed otf the 


glade, seeking for some open 


was hopeless; I should 
straight into the elephant 
ONLY 
hare, and started round 
edge of the 
ing into which I could plunge. This gave 
mea moment's start, for the bull could not 
turn as quickly as I could, and I made the 
most of it. But no opening could I see; 
the bush was like a wall. We were speed 
ing round the edge of the olade, and the 
Now he 


Was Within about six feet, and now as he 
trumpeted, or 


elephant was coming up again 


screamed, [ could 
feel the fierce hot blast of his breath strike 
upon my head how it fright 
We were three parts round the 
glade now, and about fifty yards ahead 
was the dead 
against which the bull had 
I spurted for it; it 
safety 


rather 


Heavens! 
ened me! 
single large thorn - tree 
been leaning 
was my last chance of 

But, spurt as I would, it seemed 
before | 


hours Putting out 


my right hand, I swung round tiie 


vot there 
Lree, 
thus bringing inyself face to face with the 
elephant L had not time to lift the rifle 
to fire, I had barely time to cock it and 
run sideways and backwards, when he was 
on to me. Crash! he 
tree full with his forehead. 
like a carrot about inches from the 
ground. Fortunately I was clear of the 
trunk, but one of the dead branches struck 
me on the chest as it went down and swept 
me to the ground. 


came, striking the 
It snapped 
forty 


I fell upon my back, 
and the elephant blundered past me as ] 
lay. More by instinct than anything 
I lifted the rifle with one hand and 
pulled the trigger. 
afterward 
him in 


else 
It exploded, and, as I 
the bullet 


the recoil 


discovered, 
But 


struck 


the ribs. of the 


heavy rifle held thus was very severe. It 
bent my arm up and sent the butt with a 
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thud against the top of my shoulder and crouched in majestic death and sho 
the side of my neck, for the moment qulte upon by the lonely moon W hile I sto 
paralyzing me, and causing the weapon to admiring the whole scene, and hearti 
{ jump from my grasp Meanwhile the congratulating myself upon my escape 
bull was rushing on He travelled for once more began to feel sick Accordit 
some twenty paces, and then suddenly he’ ly, without waiting to examine the ot} 
stopped Kaintly I reflected that he was two bulls, I staggered off back to t 
con or tyra to tinish me, but even tlie camp which in due course | reached 
prospect of imminent and dreadful death safety Everybody in it was asleep 
} could not rouse me into action lI was did not wake them, but, having swallo 
° itterly spent: [ could not move ed a mouthful of brandy, I threw off 1 
ld almost indifferently, | watehed coat and shoes, rolled myself up in 
his movements Kora moment he stood blanket, and was soon fast asleep W he 
s then he trumpeted till the welkin I woke it was already light, and at first 
rang, and then very slowly, and with thought that, like Joseph, I had drean 
‘ great dignity, he knelt down At this a dream At that moment, however 
} point L swooned away turned my head, and quickly knew that 
ia When I came to myself again I saw was no dream, for my neck and face we 
j from the moon that | must have been so stiff from the blow of the butt end « 
‘| insensible for quite two hours lI was the rifle that it was agony to move then 
. : drenched with dew, and shivering all I collapsed for a minute or two Go 
ovel At first I could not think wher and another man, wrapped up like aco ip 
I was, when, on lifting my head, I saw’ of monks in their blankets, thinking th 
, the outline of the one-tusked bull still [ was still asleep, were crouched over 
: kneeling some five-and-twenty paces little fire they had made—for the morning 
from m«¢ Then | remembered Slowly was damp and chilly and holding SW et 
I raised myself, and was instantly taken converse. 
with a violent sickness, the result of over Gobo said that he was getting tired « 
; exertion, after which I very nearly faint- running after elephants which they ne 
ed a second time Presently | grew bet- caught Macumazahn (that is myse 
ter, and considered the position Two was without doubt a man of parts, and o 
: of the elephants were, as I knew, dead; some skill in shooting, but also he was 
but how about No.3? There he knelt in’ fool. None but a fool would run so fast 
majesty in the lonely moonlight. The and far after elephants which it was in 
question was, was he resting, or dead? I possible to catch when they kept cutting 
got on my hands and knees, loaded my the spoor of fresh ones. He certain] 
rifle, and painfully crept a few paces wasa fool; but he must not be allowed t 
"1 nearer. I could see his eye now, for the continue in his folly, and he, Gobo, ha 
Me moonlight fell full upon it; it was open, determined to put a stop to it. He shoul 
and rather prominent I crouched and refuse to accompany him any further o 
watched; the eyelid did not move, nor so mad a hunt. 
did the rreat brown body, or the trunk, Yes, the other answered, the poor mat 
, or the ear, or the tail—nothing moved. certainly was sick in his head, and it wa 
4 Then [ knew that he must be dead quite time that they checked his folly 
4 [ crept up to him—still keeping the rifle “while they still had a patch of skin left 
} well forward—and gave him a thump, upon their feet. Moreover, he, for his 
} reflecting as I did so how very near I part, certainly did not like this country « 
had been to being ‘thumpee instead of Wambe’s, which really was full of ghosts 
‘¢ thumper.’ He never stirred: he certain Only the last night he had heard th 
q ly was dead, though to this day I do not spooks at work; they were out shooting 
know if it was my random shot that kill- at least it.sounded as though they wer 
ed him, or if he died from concussion of It was very queer, but perhaps their luna 
the brain consequent upon the tremen tic of a master 
dous shoek of his contact with the tree ‘*Gobo, you scoundrel!” I shouted ou 
; Anvhow, there he was. Cold and beau- at this juncture, sitting bolt-upright o 
tiful he lay, or rather knelt, as the poet the blankets, ‘‘stop idling there, and ma 
neatly puts it Indeed, I do not think me some coffee.” 
" ¢ that I have ever seen a sight more impos Up sprang Gobo and his friend, and 


ing in its way than that mighty beast half a moment were respectfully skippin: 
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contrasted 


th: 


the lordly contempt of 


mut in manner il Wwe 


a 


Lheir previous 


ersation But all the same they wert 
irnest in what they said about hunt 
ie elephants anv further, for before | 
finished mn cotfee thev came to me 


+ 


body, and said tha l wanted to fol 
those ele phants { must follow them 
[ arg 
1 put out 
and, I 


hem t 


If. for they would not go 
ied with the nl, and affected to be 
The elephants were CLos¢ 


[ w of it; I 
rumpet in night 


said as sure had 


the 


Yes, answered the men, mysteriously 


( 


ra 


y too had heard things in the night 
es not nice to hear; they had heard 
spooks out shooting, and no longer 


ld they remain in a country so vilely 


iunted 
It was nonsense I replied If 
iosts went out shooting, surely they 
vuuld use air runs and not black pow 
and one would not hear an air-gun 


Well, if they were cowards, and would 
t come, of course I could not force 
them to, but I would make a bargain 
th them. They should follow those 


ephants for one half-hour more, then, if 
failed to I 

ibandon the pursuit would 

straight to Wambe, Matuku, 


come upon them, would 


we 
l 


and 


vo 
chief of the 
und give him hongo 

To 


urreed 


this compromise the men readily 
Accordingly about half an hour 
iter we struck our camp and started,and 
notwithstanding my aches and bruises | 
think that I felt 


life. something 


+ 


not ever better 
It to 


wake up in the morning and remember 


) 
do 


in 
spirits In my IS 
that in the dead of night one has, single 
handed, given battle to and overthrown 
three of the largest elephants in Africa, 
slaying them with three bullets. Such a 
feat had never to my knowledge been 
done before, and on that particular morn 
ing I felt a very ‘‘tall man of my hands” 
indeed. The only thing that I feared was 
that should Lever come to tell the story, 
it, for when 
strange tale is told by a hunter, people 


nobody would believe a 
are apt to think it is necessarily a lie, in 
stead of being only probably so.* 





* For the satisfaction of any who may be so dis 
lieving as to take this view of Mr. Quatermain’s 
tory, the Editor may state that a gentleman with 
vhom he is acquainted, and whose veracity he b« 
eves to be beyond doubt, not long ago described 
to him how he chanced to kill four African ele 


Two of these 
m simultaneously, and 


phants with four consecutive bullets. 
elephants were charging h 
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We ve passed on, till having crossed 


he tirst glade whe | had seen the lions 
we reached the neck of bush that separa 
ted it from the second glade where the 
dead elephants were And here | began 
to take elaborate precautions, amongst 
others ordern Gobo to keep some vards 
ahead and look out sharp, as | thought 
that the elephants 1 ohit be about be 
obeved my instructions with a s perio 
smile, and pushed ahea Presently | 
saw him pul ip as though hie had been 
shot. and begin to wil Vy shap iis in 
vers 

‘What is if I whispered 

The elephant, the great elephant with 
one tus Kneeling Gown 

[ crept up beside him. There knelt the 
bull as I had left him last night, and there 
too lay the other bulls 

** Do these elephants s ep I \ hisper 
ed to the astonished Gobo 

‘Yes, Macumazalhn, the sleep 

** Nay, Gobo they are ae al 


How 


** Dead 
killed them 
‘What do people 


They call you Macumazahn 


can they | 


call me, Gobo ?” 


And what does Macumazaln mean 


‘It means the man who keeps his eves 


open, the man who gets ip in the night 
‘Yes, and Lam that man Look, you 
idle, lazy cowards While you slept last 
night | rose, and alone I hunted those 
great elephants, and slew them by the 


To each of them I rave one 
it fell d 


into the ¢ 


moonlight 
bullet and only 
I 


‘here is my s} 


one, and dea 
rlad 


oor, and here is the spoor 


Look,” and advanced 
of the great bull charging after me, and 
there is the tree that L took refuge behind 
See, the elephant shattered it in his charge 
Oh, you cowards, you who would give up 
the chase while the blood spoor steamed 
what | 
1anded while you slept, and be 


beneath nostrils, did 
| 


i 


your see 
single 
ashamed,” 

“OU. 


** Ou,” said the man Koos, koos 


v umcool!” (chief, mighty chief) ; and then 
they held their tongues, and going up to 
the three dead beasts, gazed upon them in 
silence 
But after that those men looked upon 
me with awe as being almost more than 
mortal. No mere man, they said, could 
have slain those three elephants alone in 
j head 
tl 


four, th with tl 


uncommon 


out 


t th 
very 


oO e ree were kille ie 


shot, the of 


a 
African elephant 


thing in 


—EpiToR 


case 


e 
} 








rig 
» 


antes 


the night-time. I never had any further 
trouble with them. I believe that if I 
had told them to jump over a precipice 
and that they would take no harm, they 
would have believed me. 

Well, I went up and examined the bulls. 
Such tusks as they had I never saw and 
never shall see again. It took us all day 
to cut them out, and when they reached 
Delagoa Bay, as they did ultimately, 
though not in my keeping, the single tusk 
of the big bull sealed 160 pounds, and the 
four other tusks averaged 994 pounds—a 
most wonderful, indeed an almost unpre- 
Unfortunately I 
was forced to saw the big tusk in two, 
otherwise we could not have carried it. 


cedented, lot of ivory 


‘Oh, Quatermain, you barbarian!” I 
broke in here, ** the idea of spoiling such 
a tusk! Why, I would have keptit whole 
if I had been obliged to drag it myself.” 

“Oh yes, young man,” he answered, 
‘it is all very well for you to talk like 
that, but if you had found yourself in the 
position which it was my privilege to oc 
cupy a few hours afterwards, it is my be 
lief that you would have thrown the tusks 
away altogether and taken to your heels.” 

Oh,” said Good, *‘so that isn’t the end 
of the varn? <A very good yarn, quater 
main, by-the-way; I couldn't have made 
up a better one myself.” 

The old gentleman looked at Good se 
verely, for it irritated him to be chatfed 
about his stories. 

“1 don’t know what you mean, Good 
I don’t see that there is any comparison 
between a true story of adventure and 
the preposterous tales which you invent 
about ibex hanging by their horns No, 
it is not the end of the story; the most ex 
citing part is to come. But I have talked 
enough for to-night; and if you go on in 
that way, Good, it will be some time be 
fore | begin again.” 

“Sorry l spoke, I’m sure,” said Good, 
humbly. ‘* Let’s have a split to show that 


And they did. 


there is no ill feeling.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MESSAGE OF MAIWA. 
On the following evening we once more 
dined together, and Quatermain, after 
some pressure, for Good’s remark still 


* The largest elephant tusk of which the Editor has 
any certain knowledge scaled 150 pounds.—Eprror 
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rankled in his breast, was persuaded 
continue his story. 


At last (he went on), a few minut 
before sunset, the task was finished. \W 
had labored at it all day, stopping on 
once for dinner, for it is no easy matter | 
hew out five such tusks as those which 1: 
lay before me in a white and gleami: 
line. It was a dinner worth eating, too 
can tell you, for we dined off the heart « 
the great one-tusked bull, which was 
big that the man whom I sent inside tl 
elephant to look for his heart had to 
move it in two pieces. We cut it int 
slices and fried it with fat, and I ney 
er tasted heart to equal it, for the mea 
seemed to melt in one’s mouth. By-the 
way, I examined the jaw of the elephant 
it never had but one tusk; the other ha 
not been broken off, nor was it present | 


*a rudimentary form. 


Well, there lay the five beauties, o 
rather four of them, for Gobo and anoth 
er man were engaged in sawing the gran 
one in two. I had at last, with man 
sighs, ordered them to do this, but not um 
til I had by practical experiment prove: 
that it was impossible to carry it in an 
other way. One hundred and sixty pounds 
of solid ivory, or rather more in its gree: 
state, is too great a weight for two men t 
carry for long across a broken country 
I sat watching the job and smoking th: 
pipe of contentment, when suddenly the 
bush opened, and a very handsome and 
dignified native girl, apparently about 
twenty years of age, stood before me, cal 
rying a basket of green mealies upon li 
head. 

Although I was rather surprised to see 
a native girl in such a wild spot, and, s 
far as I knew, a long way from any kraal 
the matter did not attract my particula: 
notice; I merely called to one of the me: 
and told him to bargain with the womai 
for the mealies, and ask her if there wer 
any more to be had in the neighborhood 
Then I turned my head and continued to 
superintend the cutting of the tusk. Pre 
sently a shadow fell upon me. I looke: 
up, and saw that the girl was standing b 
fore me, the basket of mealies still on he 
head. 

‘*Maréme, maréme,” she said, gentl) 
clapping her hands together. The word 
maréme among these Matuku (though shi 
was no Matuku) answers to the Zulu 
‘‘koos,”’ and the clapping of hands is 
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“READ THE SIGNS, WHITE MAN 


form of salutation very common among 
the tribes of the Basutu race 
“What is it, girl?” I asked her in 
Sisutu. ‘‘ Are those mealies for sale ?” 
‘*No, great white hunter,” she answer 


edin Zulu; ‘‘I bring them as a gift 


‘*Good!” Treplied. ** Put them down.” 
‘A gift for a gift, white man.” 
‘Ah!” I grumbled, ‘‘the old story 
othing for nothing in this wicked world 
What do you want—beads ?” 

She nodded, and I was about to tell one 
f the men to go and fetch some from one 
f the packs, when she checked me. 

‘A gift from the giver’s own hand is 
vice a gift,” she said: and I thought that 
e spoke meaningly. 

‘You mean that you want me to give 
hem to you myself?” 

“Surely.” 

I rose to go with her. ‘‘ How is it that 

ng of the Matuku you speak in the Zulu 
mngue ?” I asked, suspiciously 
‘I am not of the Matuku,” she answer 

,aS soon as we were out of hearing of 
e men. ‘I am of the people of Nala, 
hose tribe is the Butiana tribe, and who 


live there.” and she pointed over the 
mountain. ‘*‘Also I am one of the wives 
of Wambe,” and her eyes flashed as she 


said the name 

‘**And how did you come here ?” 

“On my feet,” she answered, laconi 
cally 

We reached the packs, and undoing one 
of them, I extracted a handful of beads 

‘Now,’ Isaid, ‘‘a gift fora gift. Hand 
over the mealies.” 

She took the beads without even look 
ing at them, which struck me as curious. 
and putting the basket of mealies on the 
ground, emptied it 

At the bottom of the basket were some 
curiously shaped green leaves, something 
like the leaves of the gutta-percha tree in 
shape, only somewhat thicker, and of a 
more fleshy substance As though by 
hazard the girl picked one of these leaves 
out of the basket and smelt at it; then she 
handed it to me I took the leaf, and 
supposing that she wished me to smell it 
also, was about to oblige her by doing so, 
when my eye fell upon some curious red 
scratches on the green surface of the leaf. 
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Ah!” said the girl hose name, by 

Lie i is Mai i speakll beneath 

her breat read the signs, white man.” 


Without answering her I continued to 


uve at e leaf had been seratched, 
or rather written pon with something 
sharp, such ,na ind wherever this 
instrument id touched it the acid juice 
00 ¢ through t outer skin had turned 
a rusty blood-color Presently I found 
the eginning of t ie scrawl, and read this, 
Vritten in Ene sh, and covering the sur 
face of the leaf, and of two others that 
e in the basket 
I hear that a white man is hunting in 
the Matuku country. This isto warn him 
to fly over the mountain to Nala. Wambe 
sends an Impi at daybreak to eat him up 
hecause he has hunted before bringing 
hongo For God's sake, whoever you 
o | me! | have been the 


are, try to help 
slave of this devil Wambe for nearly sev- 
en vears, and am beaten and tortured con 
He mu 
but kept me 
Maiwa, his wife, t 
Nala, her 


ld 


tinually rdered all the rest of us, 


because I could work iron 


akes this: she is fly ing to 
Wambe 
Nala 


them over the 


because killed 


ret 


father 


ner en and to attack 


W Lnbe 


mount 


Ma va can cuide 
in You 


von't come for nothing 


f +} t 


ide Of Wambe’s private kraal 


is made of elephants’ tusks For God's 
sake don’t desert me, or I shall kill my 
se I can bear this no longer 
JOHN EVERY 
Great Heavens!” T gasped ‘Every 
why, it must be my old friend!” The girl 
or rather the woman, Maiwa, pointed to 


the other side of the leaf, where there was 
It ran thus 
just heard that the white man is called 


more writing ‘*T have 


some 
Macumazahn If so, it must be my old 
Pray God it is, for I 
won't desert an old chum in such 
It that I'm afraid of 


friend Quatermain 
kno \ he 


a fix as I am isn't 


dving: I don’t care if I die: but I want to 
get a chance at Wambe first 

No, old boy.” thought I to mvself, ** it 
isn't likely that I am going to leave you 
there while there is a chance of getting 
you out L have played fox before now 
there's still a double or two left in me I 
must make a plan, that’s all. And then 


there's that stockade of tusks. I am not 


going to leave that either.” Then I spoke 
to the woman 


You are called Maiwa ?” 


MONTHLY 


an order, 
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It is so 


‘You 


1+ 


are the daughter of Nala 


wife of Wambe 
** Tt is so.”’ 
You fly from Wambe to Nala 
I do 
Why do you fly Stav, I would 


I orde) 


for instant de 


and ealling to Gobo, 


him to get the men ready 


parture. The woman, who,as I have sa 
was quite young and very handsome, p 
her hand into a kind of little pouch ma 
of antelope hide which she wore fasten 
round the waist, and to my horror dr 
from it the withered hand of achild whik 
had evidently been carefully dried in t 
SmOoKe 

I fly for this cause,” 
holding the 


‘See. 


she answerer 
poor little hand toward m« 
I bore a child. Wambe vas 
father, and for eighteen months the 
child lived, and I loved it But Waml 
he kills them a 
he fears lest they should grow up tos 


now, 


its 
loves not his children: 


one so wicked; and he would have killed 
this child also, but I begged its life. Ons 


d iv some soldiers passing the hut Saw thie 


child and saluted him, ealling him the 
‘chief who soon shall be.” Wambe heard 
and was mad He smote the babe, and 


1 } 
Sho ild weep 


Then he said that it 
Among the things that 


wept 
for good cause 
he had stolen from the white men whon 
he slew is a trap that will hold lions. So 
the trap that 


stand on it. two on either side, before it ear 


stronge 1s four men must 


be opened = 


Here old (Juatermain broke off sudde) 


ly Look here you fellows,” he said, I 


can't bear to go on with this part of th: 
story, because I never could stand t itl 


seeing or talking of the sufferings of ch 
dren You can guess what that devil did 
and what the poor mother was forced t 
witness. Would you believe it, she to 

me the tale without a tremor, in the most 
matter-of-fact 


way. Only I noticed that 


her eyelid quivered all the time.” 
“Well,” IL said, as unconcernedly as 
though I had been talking of the death of 
a lamb, though inwardly I was sick w 

horror and boiling with rage, ‘‘ and what 


you mean to do about the matte 
Maiwa, wife of Wambe 2” 


to do this, white man,” s! 


ao 


‘IT mean 


answered, drawing herself up to her ful 
height and speaking in tones as hard as 
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steeLand as coolas ice. ‘‘Imeantowork myself I guessed that thou yuldst be 
1 vork and work, to bring this to pass, nigher to the mountain, and came this 

to bring that to pass, until at length way, and found thee. To-morrow at the 
mes to pass that with these living daybreak will the slayers be her 
s I behold Wambe dying the death ‘Very possibly,” I thought to myself; 


ie gave to his child and my child.’ 
Well said,” I answered. 


Av, well said, Macumazahn; well 
and not easily forgotten Who 
| forget—oh, who could forget? See 

this dead hand rests against my 
so once it rested when alive. And 


though it is dead, now every night 
creeps from its nest, and strokes my 
and clasps my fingers in its tiny 


n. Every night it does this, fearing 
[ should forget. Oh, my child! my 
child! ten days ago I held thee to my 
ast, and now this alone remains of 


ee YP and she kissed the dead hand and 
vered, but never a tear did she weep. 


See now,” she went on, ‘‘ the white man, 


prisoner at Wambe’s kraal, he was 
<ind to me. He loved the child that is 
dead; yes, he wept when its father slew 
and at the risk of his own life told 


hus 
He, too, it was 


Wambe, my husband—ah, yes, my 
that which he is. 

o made a plan He said to me, ‘Go, 
Maiwa, after the custom of thy people, go 
purify thyself in the bush alone, having 
Say to Wambe thou 


est to purify thyself alone for fifteen 


vand! 


touched a dead one. 
days, according to the custom of the peo 
ple. Then fly to thy father, Nala, and 
stir him up to war against Wambe for 
the sake of the child that is dead.’ This 
then he said, and his words seemed good 
and that same night ere I left to 
myself came news that a white 


to me, 
purify 
man hunted in the country, and Wambe, 

ing mad with drink, grew very wrath, 
and gave orders that an Impi should be 
gathered to slay the white man and his 
Then did the 


write the mes 


people, and seize his roods. 
Every 
sage on the green leaves, and bid me seek 
thee out and show forth the matter, that 
thou mightest save thyself by flight; and 
behold, this thing have I done, Macuma 
zalhin, the hunter, the Slayer of Elephants.” 

a” Sl “T thank thee. And 
how many men be there in the Impi of 
Wambe 2?” 

‘**A hundred of men and half a hun- 
lred.”’ 

‘* And where is the Impi ?” 

‘There to the north. It follows 
thy I saw it pass yesterday, but 
16 


‘Smiter of Iron’ 


said, 


on 
Spoor. 


Vou. LXXVII.—No. 458 





‘but they won't find Macut 


Maza 


have half a mind to put son rychnine 
into the careasses of those « phants for 
their especial benefit, though LT knew 
that they would stop to eat the elephants, 
as indeed the V did, to our great gain, but 
lL abandoned the idea of poisoning them, 


because I was rather short of strychnine 


d 


the trick, Quatermain,” I sug 


‘Or because you di not like to play 


rested, with 
a laugh 
‘IT said 


strychnine 


not 


take a 


because I had enough 


It al 


of strychnine to effect ially poison three 


} ‘ } 
would rrea aie 


elephants,” answered the old gentleman, 


testily. 

I said nothing further, but I smiled, 
knowing that old Allan could never have 
resorted to such an artifice, however se 


vere his strait was his way; 


But that 
he always made himself out to be a most 


unmerciful person 


Well (he at that 
Gobo came up, and announced that we 
glad that 
** because if you 


went on), moment 
were ready to march. ‘I 
you are ready,” I said; 
don’t mareli, and march quick, you will 


Wambe 


has an Impi out to kill us, and it will be 


atm 


never march again, that is all 


here presently.” 

Gobo turned positively green, and his 
** Ah, what did 
‘Fate walks about 


knees knocked together. 
I say ?” he exclaimed. 
loose in Wambe’s country “i 

“Very good; now all you have got to 
do is to walk a little quicker than he does. 
No, no; you don’t leave those elephant 
tusks behind. I am to part 
with them, I can tell you.” 

Gobo said no more, but hastily directed 


not 


going 


the men to take up their loads, and then 
asked which way we were to run. 

‘*Ah,” I said to Maiwa, 

‘** There,” 
ard the 
towered up into the sky some forty miles 
away, separating the territories of Nala 
and Wambe. that small 
peak, is one place where men may pass, 
and one only. Also, it can easily be 
blocked from If not 
there, then must they go round the great 


“which way?” 


she answered, pointing tow- 


} 
great mountain spur which 


‘*There, below 
men 


above. pass 
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peak of the mountain, two days’ journey 
and half Laday 
far is the peak from us?” 


All to-might shall you walk and all 


Lo-morrow and if you walk fast, at sunset 
shall you stand on the peak ; 

L whistle for that meant a five-and 
forty miles’ trudge without sleep Then 


[ called to the men to take each of them 
as much cooked elephants meat as he 
could conveniei tly carry. I did the same 
myself; and forced the woman Maiwa to 
eat some as we went. This I did with 
a culty, for at that time she seemed 
neither to sicep hor eat nor rest, so fierce 
iy was sli secL on vengeance. 

Then we started, Maiwa guiding us. 
or some half hour over erad 
rround we found ourselves 
on the further edge of a great bush-clad 


something like the bottom of 


depressior 
a lake This depression through which 
we had been travelling was to a very 
great extent covered with bush; indeed, 
almost altogether so, exes pt where it was 
ides such as that wherein [ 
had shot the elephants. 

At the top of this slope Maiwa halted, 


and putt 


pitted with 


ing her hand over her eves, look 
ed back Presently she touched me on 
the arm, and pointed over the sea of for 
est toward a comparatively vacant space 
ot country some six or seven miles away, 
1 looked, and suddenly I saw something 
fiash in the red rays of the setting sun. 
A pause, and then another quick flash. 
‘What is it 
‘It is the spears of Wambe’s Impi, and 


I asked. 
they travel fast,” she answered, coolly. 

Is ippose that my face showed how lit 
tle I liked the news, for she went on 

Kear not; they will stay to feast upon 

the elephants; and while they feast we 
shall journey We may yet escape.” 

After that we turned and pushed on 
again, till at leneth it grew so dark that 
we had to wait for the rising of the moon, 
which lost us time, though it gave us 
rest Fortunately none of the men had 
seen that ominous flashing of the spears; 
if they had, I doubt if I could have kept 
As it was, they trav 
elled faster than I had ever known loaded 


control of them 


natives go before, so thorough paced was 
their desire to see the last of Wambe’s 
country. I, however, took the precau- 
tion to march last of all, fearing lest they 
should throw away their loads to lighten 
themselves, or, worse still, the tusks; for 


these kind of fellows would be cap ible 
throwing anything away if their o 
skins were at stake If the pious Ae 
whose story you were reading to ni 
other night, had been a mongrel Delac 
Bay native, Anchises would have ] 
poor chance of getting out of Troy 
is, if he was known to have already n 
a Salistactlory will 
At moonrise we started on c 
and with short occasional halts trav: 
till dawn, when we were forced to yr 
and eat. Starting once more, about | 


past five, we crossed the river at 


Then began the long toilsome a 
through thick bush, the same in which ] 
shot the bull buffalo, only some twei 
miles to the west of that spot, and ne 
more than twenty-five miles on the hith 
side of Wambe's kraal. There were s 
or seven miles of this dense bush, and 
hard work it was to get through it. Ne 
came a belt of scattered forest, which 
easier to pass, though in revenge 
ground was steeper. This was about t 
miles wide, and we passed it by abo 
Above this scat 


tered bush lav a long stee p slope of bou 


four in the afternoon. 


der-strewn ground, which ran up to t 
foot of the little peak, some three mil 
away. As foot-soreand weary we emerg 
on to this inhospitable plain, some of the 
men, looking round, caught sight of the 
spears of Wambe’s Impi coming rapid 
along not more than a mile behind us 

At first there was a panic,and the beat 
ers tried to throw off their loads and run 
but Ll harangued them, calling out to them 
that I would certainly shoot the first man 
who did so, and that if they would but 
trustin mel would bring them through the 
mess, Now ever since I had killed thos 
three elephants single-handed I had gain 
ed great influence over these men, and the 
listened to me. So off we went as hard 
as ever we could go: the members of thi 
Alpine Club would not have been in 
We made the boulders burn, as 
W hen we l id 


done about a mile, the spears began to 


with us. 
a Frenchman would say. 


emerge from the belt of seattered bush 
and the whoop of their bearers as the) 
viewed us broke upon our ears. Q) cK 


as our pace had been before, it vrew much 


quicker now, for terror lent wings to m} 
gallant crew. But they were sorely tired 
and the loads were heavy, so that run, or 
rather climb, as we would, Wambe's sol 
diers, a scrubby-looking lot of men with 
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S Stnail 


without 
Th 


iat pleasing chase was like a 


pears, Shieids, but 


es. climbed considerably faster e 
t, we being the fox,and always in 


What astonished 





me was the ex 

dinary endurance and activity shown 
Miaiwa She never even flagged | 
that oirl’s muscles must have been 

of iron, or perhaps it was the 

1 of her will that supported her 

At any rate she reached the foot of the 
seeond., poor Gobo ho was an ex 
hand at running away, being 
esenuly lL came panting up, and 


Lhe Before us Was a 


rocK a 


ed al ascent. 


of bout one hundred and 


feet in height, upon which the strata 


so laid as to form a series of 


pro 


etions sufliciently resemb] ng steps to 


» the ascent, comparatively speaking, 


isv, except at one spot, where it was ne 
essary to climb over a projecting angle 

clitf little to the lt 
as not a really difficult place, but what 


awkward was that 


and bear a left. 


made it immediately 
veneath this projection was a deep fissure 
or donga, on the brink of which we now 
tood, originally dug out, no doubt, by 
e rush of water from the peak and cliff 
oulf at the 


Ss 9 would critical 
nerves of a weak 


beneath 
trying to tl 


mnt be 1¢ 


eade d « 


‘limber, and so it proved in the 
result After the projecting angle was 
passed, the remainder of the ascent was 


At 
ie brow of the cliff hung over, and w 
reed by path cut 
through it by water in such fashion that 
1 single boulder rolled into it at the top 
vould make the clitf quite impassable to 


very simple the summit, however, 
as 
rie a single narrow 


people without ropes 

Wambe’s soldiers were at this moment 
about a thousand yards from us, so it was 
that we had no time to lose. I 


t once ordered the men to commence tl 


evident 
ie 
ascent, the girl Maiwa, who was familiar 
vith the pass, going first to show them 
Accordingly to 
with alacrity, pushing and lifting 
W hen the 
them, led by Maiwa, reached the 


the way they began 


mount 
their loads in front of them. 


» ¢ 
irs I 


projecting angle, they put down their 
loads upon a ledge of rock and clamber 
el over. Once up, by going on their 


stomachs on a boulder they could reach 


the loads which were held up to them by 
the men beneath, and in this way drag 
them up over the awkward place, whence 








they were Casiy Carrit ad to tne lop B il 
all of this took time, and meanwhile the 

soldiers were coming up fast, screaming 
and brandishing their big spears Chey 
were now within about four hundred 
vards, and several loads, together with all 
tne lt isks, had yet lo be Got over Lhe rock 

L was still standing at the bottom of the 

cliff, shouting out directions to the men 
above, but it occurred to me t would 
soon be time to move Before doing so 
however. | thought that it might be V | 
to try and produce a moral etfeet upon 
the advancing enemy. In my hand I 
held a Winchester repeating cal hit but 
the distance was too great for me to use 
1b With etfect, so ] turned to Gobo, Who 
Was shivering with terror at n ys de, and 
handing him the carbine, took Trom him 
my express. The enemy was now about 
three hundred and ity yards away and 
the express was only sighted to three 


hundred Still I knew that it could be 
trusted for the extra hifty vards Run 
ning in front of Wambe’s soldiers were 
two men—captains, I suppos one of 


them very tall. three-hun 


l pul up Live 


dred-yard flap, and sitting down with my 


back against the rock, lL drew a long breath 


to steady myse lf, and covered the tall man, 


giving him a full sight Feeling that I 
was on him, I pulled, and before the 
sound of the striking bullet could reaeh 


my ears I saw the man throw up lis arms 

His 

fair 

chance. I rapidly covered him, and fired 

the left He turned round once, 
} neadic cl 

and then sank down in a heap. 


and piteh forward on to his head 


companion stopped dead, fiving mea 


barrel, 
This caused the enemy to hesitate; they 


had never seen men killed at such a dis 


tance before, and thought that there was 


something uncanny about the perform 
ance. Taking advantage of the lull, lgave 
the express back to Gobo, and Sinem ye the 
Winchester repeater over my back, Ll be 


gan to climb the cliff. When we reached 


the projecting angle all the loads were 


over, but the tusks still had to be passed 
up, and this, owing to their weight and 
the smoothness of their surface, was a 
very difficult task Of course | ought 
to have abandoned the tusks; often and 


often have l since reproach d my st if fo. 
Indeed, I that my 
obstinacy about them was downright sin 
ful, but I 
things, and I could not bear 
leaving those splendid tusks which had 


not doing so. think 


always was obstinate about 


the idea of 
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cost me so much pains and danger to 


come by. Well, it nearly cost me my life 
also and aid cost poor Gobo his, as will 
short be seen, to say nothing of the 
loss inflicted by my rifle on the enemy. 


When [ reached the projection 1 found 
that the men were trying, with their usu 
al stupidity, to hand up the tusks point 
firs Now the result of this was that 
those above had nothing to grip except 
the round polished surface of the ivory, 
and this, in the position in which they 
were, did not give sufficient hold to en 
able them to lift the weight L told 
them to reverse the tusks and push them 
up, so that the rough and hollow ends 
came to the hands of the men above 
This they did, and the first two were got 
up ins ifety 

At this point, looking behind me, I 
saw the Matukus streaming up the slope 
in a rough, extended order, and not more 
than a hundred yards away Cocking 
the Winchester, | opened fire on them. 
I don't quite know how many I missed, 
but I do know that I never shot better 
in my life It was exactly like pheasant 
shooting at a hot corner L had to keep 
shifting myself from one to the other, 
firing almost without getting a sight 
that is, by the eye alone, after the fash 
ion of the experts who break glass balls. 
But quick as the work was, men fell thick, 
and by the time that I had emptied the 
earbine of its twelve cartridges the ad 
vance was for the moment checked. I 
rapidly pushed in some more cartridges, 
and hardly had I done so when the en- 
emy, seeing that we were about to escape 
them altogether, came on once more with 
a tremendous yell. By this time the two 
halves of the single tusk of the great bull 
alone remained to be passed up. I fired, 
and fired as effectively as before, but, not 
withstanding all that I could do, some 
men escaped my hail of bullets,and began 
to ascend the cliff. Presently my rifle 
was again empty. I slung it over my 
back, and drawing my revolver, turned 
to make a bolt of it, the attackers being 
now quite close; as I did so a spear struck 
the cliff close to my head. The last half 
of the tusk was now vanishing over the 
rock, and I sung out to Gobo and the oth 
er man who had been pushing it up to 
vanish after it Gobo, poor fellow, re- 
quired no second invitation; indeed, his 
haste was his undoing. He went at the 
projecting rock with a bound. The end 
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over 


of the tusk was still projecting 
instead of grasping the rock, he caug 
it. Ittwisted in his hand; he slippe 
fell With one wild shriek he vanis] 
into the abyss beneath, his fallir 
brushing me as it passed. 

For a moment we stood aghast 
pres¢ ntly the dull thud of his fall s 
heavily upon our ears. Poor fello 
had met the Fate which, as he had declai 
walked about loose in Wambe s count 
Then, with an oath, the remaining 
sprung at the rock, and clambered ov: 
it in safety. Aghast at the awfulnes 
what had happened, I stood still, t 
saw the great blade of a Matuku sy 
pass up between my feet. That broug 
me to my senses, and I began to claml: 
up the rock like a cat. I was halt 
round it. Already I had clasped the hand 
of that brave girl Maiwa, who had con 
down to help me, the men having seran 
bled forward with the ivory, when | 
a hand seize my ankle 

** Pull, Maiwa, pull!’ I gasped; and s 
certainly did pull. Maiwa was a ve 
muscular woman, and never before did | 
so keenly appreciate the advantages of 
the physical development of females. Shi 
tugged at my left arm, the savage below 
tugged at my right leg, till I began to 
realize that something must erelong giv: 
way. Luckily I retained my presence of 
mind, like the man who, when a fire broke 
out in his house, threw his mother-in-law 
out of the window and earried the mat 
tress down-stairs. My right hand was st 
free, and in it was my revolver, which was 
secured to my wrist by a leather thong 
It was cocked, and I simply held it down 
wards and fired. The result was instan 


lil 


taneous—and, so far as I was concerned, 
most satisfactory. The bullet hit the man 
beneath me somewhere, I am sure | don't 
know where. At any rate, he let go of 
my leg, and plunged headlong into the 
gulf beneath to join Gobo. In anothe 
moment I was on the top of the rock, and 
going up the remaining steps like a lamp 
lighter. A single other soldier appeared 
in pursuit, but one of my boys at the top 
fired my elephant gun at him. I don't 
know if he hit him or only frightened 
him; at any rate, he vanished whence he 
came. Ido know, however, that he very 
nearly hit me, for I felt the wind of the 
bullet. Another thirty seconds, and I and 
the woman Maiwa were at the top of the 
cliff, panting but safe. 


DMG) ores 








A MIDSUMMER 


My men, being directed thereto by Mai 
va. had most fortunately rolled up some 
¢ boulders which lay about, and with 
ese we soon managed to block the pas 
sage through the overhanging ridge of 
in such fashion that the soldiers be 


deed, so far as I could see, they did not 


sw could not possibly climb over it 


even try to do so; the heart was out of 
them, as the Zulus say. 
A MIDSUMMER TRIP 
BY LAFCA 
first 
I 
LONG, narrow, graceful steel steam 


J er. with two masts and an orange 
vellow chimney, taking on cargo at Pier 
49 E: River. Through 
iatchways a mountainous piling up of 
much 


rumbling and rattling of steam-winches, 


ist her yawning 


visible below: there is 


barre is 1S 


reaking of derrick booms, groaning of 
pulleys, as the freight is being lowered in. 
\ breezeless July morning, and a dead 
heat: 97° already. 

The saloon deck gives one suggestion 


Under 


chairs 


of past and of coming voyages. 
I ; 


the white awnings long lounge 
sprawl here and there, each with an oc 
cupant, smoking in silence, or dozing with 
head drooping to one side. <A 
my 
turns upon me a pair of immense black 


Evidently a West 


young 


man, awaking as I pass to cabin, 


eyes creole eyes. 
Indian. 

The morning is still gray, but the sun 
haze. the 
and a beautiful pale va 
a spiritualized Northern blue 

colors water and sky. A cannon-shot 
suddenly shakes the heavy air: it is our 


is dissolving the Gradually 


gray vanishes; 


pory blue 


farewell to the American shore: we move. 
floats the wharf, and becomes va 
with a bluish tinge. Diaphanous 


mists seem to have caught the sky color; 


Back 


pory, 


and even the great red storehouses take a 
The ho 
Every 
where else the effect is that of looking 

through very light blue glasses. 


faint blue tint as they recede. 
rizon now has a greenish glow. 


We steam under the colossal span of 
the mighty bridge; then for a little while 
Liberty towers above our passing, seem- 
ing first to turn toward us, then to turn 


TRIP TO THE 


TO 
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Then, having rested a few moments, we 
took up the loads, including the tusks of 
ivory that had cost us so dear, and in si 
lence marched on fora couple of miles or 
so, till we reached a patch of dense bush. 
And 


camped for the night, taking the precau 


here, being utterly exhausted, we 


tion, however, of setting a guard to wateh 
against any attempt at surprise 


{TO BE 


‘ 


CONTINUED. | 


THE WEST INDIES. 
DIO HEARN 
Paper. 


away from us, the solemn beauty of her 
passionless face of bronze. Tints bright 
en; the heaven is growing a little bluer 
A breeze springs up 


Then the water takes on another hue: 


pale green lights play through it. It has 
begun to sound, Little waves lift up 


their heads as though to look at us—pat 
ting the flanks of the vessel, and whisper 
ing to one another. 

lar off, the surface begins to show quick 
white there; and the 
We are near 


The sun is high up 


here and 
steamer begins to swing 
ing Atlantic waters. 
now, almost 


flashes 


are a few 
thin clouds in the tender-colored sky 
flossy, long-drawn-out, white things. The 


overhead: there 


horizon has lost its greenish glow: it is a 
spectral blue. Masts, spars,lrigging, the 
white boats and the orange chimney, the 
bright deck lines and the snowy rail, cut 
against the colored light in almostdazzling 
relief. Though the sun shines hot, the 
wind is cold: a vast and viewless presence 
Also the 


do-do, 


that fans one into drowsiness. 
somnolent chant of the engines 
hey ! do-do, hey !—lulls to sleep. 

Toward evening the glaucous sea tint 
vanishes —the water becomes blue. It 
is full of great flashes, of 
opening and reclosing over a white sur 
face. 


as seams 
It spits spray in a ceaseless drizzle 
Sometimes it reaches up and slaps the 
side of the steamer with a sound as of a 
great naked hand. 
waxes boisterous. 


The viewless breath 
Swinging ends of cord 
age crack like whips. There is an im 
mense humming that drowns speech—a 
humming made up of many 


whining of pulleys, whistling 


sounds: 


of rig- 


gings, flapping and fluttering of canvas, 
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roar of nettings in the wind And this 


morous mediey, ever growling louder 
has rioyvthim a crescendo and diminu 
endo timed by the steamers reguiar 
Vineing ike a great voice crying out, 


whoh-oh-oh ! We are 


nearing the life-centres of winds and cur 


Whoh-oh-oh 
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A nice old French gentleman 
Guadeloupe presumes to say this is 1 
blue water; he declares it greenish (1 
tre Because I cannot discern the o 
he tells me I do not vel know what 
water Is Attendez un peu! 


The sky tone deep ns as t] e sui 


rents One can hardly walk on deck cends—deepens deliciously The w 
iwainst Lhe ever-increasing breath vet wind proves soporific I drop asleep 
no tive oO world is” blue not the the blue light In omy face—the stro 
east cloud s visible and tne pe riect bright blue of the noonday sky \s 
Lransparens and yvoidness about us make doze it seems to burn like a cold lire 
the immense power of this invisible me through my evelids Waking up 
dium seem something @hos nd awfu start, I fancy that everything is tum 
Phe it every revolutio nes e@X blue, myself included ** Do you not ¢ 
cLuly ea e puppy one can hear it this the real tropical blue | ery to 
throu 1 all the roar, full for Vv tee i iV Ire neh fe llow traveller . Mon Dis 
It is me iy s inset Across the whoie non,’ he exclaims, aS in astonishn 
circle of the Day we have been steaming § at the question “this 1S not b 
outh Now the horizon is gold-green What on earth can be his idea of blu 
\ f 


\ll about the falling sun this gold-green 
light takes vast expansion Right on the 


edge of the sea isa tall gracious ship, sail 


wonde r 
Clots of sargasso float by ioht ve 


We are nearing the Sargass 


sea weed, 


Ing sunsetward Catching the vapory Sea, entering the path of the trade-w re 
fire, she seems to become a plhantom—a_ There is a long ground-swell; the stea 
ip of gold mist; all her spars and sails er rocks and rolls And the tumbl 


ire LUMINOUS, ANG LOOK lke LhiIngs seen in 


dreams 
] 


Crimsoning more and more, the sun 


drops to the sea The phantom shiy 
approaches him, touches the 
his glowing 


Oh, the spectral splendor of that vision 


The whole great ship in full sail instant 


ly makes an acute silhouette against the 


monstrous CIsk 


middle of the vermilion sun His face 


erimsons high above her topmasts 
broadens far beyond helm and bowsprit 
\cains this 

:' 


shape changes color: nul 


weird magnificence he 


masts 


Vhote 
und sails turn black—a greenish-black 
Sun and ship vanish together in anoth 
er minute. 
the rigging of the foremast cuts a cros 


upon the face of a full-moon. 


I] 
Morning: the second day. 


is an extraordinary blue 


something like violet ink Close by the 


ship, where the foam-clouds are, it 


beautifully mottled—looks like blue ma 
ble with exquisite veinings and nebi 


LOSsiLies 


curve of 


face, sails right athwart it! 


rests there in the very 


Violet the night comes; and 


The sez 


looks to me 


Tepid wind and cottony white 


water always seems to me to be LrowV 
bluer. But my friend from Guadelou 
says that this color ‘‘ which I eall bliuc 


» only darkness—only the shadow of yn 


digious depth. 
Nothing now but blue skv and what 
! persist in ealling blue sea. The clou 
have melted away in the bright glo 
There is no sign of life in the azure @ 
above, nor in the abyss beneath; ther 


Towat 


evening, under the slanting gold li 


are no wings or fins to be seen 
the color of the sea deepens into ultrama 
r rine. Then the sun sinks down behind: 


, bank of copper-colored cloud 





Ill. 


Morning of the third day. Same mil 


s warm wind. Bright blue sky, with som: 
very thin clouds in the horizon, like puffs 
of steam. The glow of the sea light 


through the open ports of my cab 
4 makes them seem filled with thiek blu: 


glass. It is becoming too warm for Ne 
York clothing. 
IS Certainly the sea has become mucl 
r- bluer It gives one the idea of lique 


the foam might be formed otf 
cirrus clouds compressed, so extravagant 


i- fied sky; 


clouds—cirri climbing up over the edge ly white it looks to-day, like snow 


} 


of the sea all around. 
pale blue, and the horizon is full of 


The sky is sti 


whitish haze 


ll the sun. Nevertheless the old gentl 
a man from Guadeloupe still maintains 
this is not the true blue of the tropics. 
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The sky does not deepen its hue to- 
. 7 } } e 
biue @PIOWS Aas 
Per 


I do 


it brightens it; the 


were taking fire throughout 
ps the sea may deepen its hue; 
take 


tt believe it can more luminous 
x without being set aflame. I ask 

ship's doctor whether it is really true 

t the West Indian waters are any 
than these. He looks a moment 


ie sea, and replies, “Oh ves! 
of 


indicate 


There 
‘oh” 


asked a 


such a tone surprise in his 
that I had 
vy foolish question, and his look seems 
doubt whether I 


earnest I think, 


might 
to express am quite 
nevertheless, that 
s water is extravagantly, nonsensically 


[I read for an hour or two, fall asleep 
the el suddenly, 


This sea 


lair, wake look 


up 


it the sea—and yell! is abso 


ridiculous — absurdly, impossibly 
i The painter who should try to 
int it would be denounced as a luna 

Yet it is the foam 
ouds, as they sink down, turn sky-blue 


a& SKY blue which 
with the 


transparent ; 
now looks white by 


mitrast strange and violent 


plendor of the sea color. It seems as if 
me were looking into an immeasurable 
dyeing vat, or as though the whole ocean 

id been thickened with indigo. To say 
his is a mere reflection of the sky is non 
the sky is too pale by a hundred 
iades for that. 


sense 
This must be the natu 
il color of the water—a blazing azure, 
mutterably magnificent, impossible to de 
scribe. 

The French passenger from Guadeloupe 
»bserves that the sea is ‘* bevinnine to be 
come blue.” 

IV 

And the fourth day. One awakens un- 
speakably lazy: this must be the West 
Indian languor. Same sky, with a few 
more bright clouds than yesterday—al- 
vays the warm wind blowing. 
Li 
warm 


There is 

Under this trade-breeze, 
human breath, the ocean 
to rise and fall as with a 
inspiration and expiration. Alter 
nately its blue cirele lifts and falls before 
is and behind us: 
| 


SINK 


ne swell, 
like a 
seems to pulse 


vast 


we rise very high, we 
very low, but always with a slow, 
motion. Nevertheless the water 
looks smooth, perfectly smooth; the bil 
lowings which lift us cannot be seen; it 
is because the summits of these swells are 
mile-broad, too broad to be discerned from 
the level of our deck. 


ong 
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Ten a.M.—Under the 
flaming, dazzling lapis-lazuli 


sun the sea is a 
My French 


friend from Guadeloupe kindly cont 


y) 
, 
Z 


this is almost the color of tropical wa 
ter Weeds floating bv. a little below 
the surface, are azured But the Guade 


loupe gentleman says he has seen wate 
still more blue Iam sorry; Ll cannot be 
lieve him. 

Mid-day the sky is 
weird No but 
blue fire. Up from the warm deep color 


of the sea cirele, the 


The splendor of 


clouds above—nothing 
edge of the heaven 
The 


resplende nt sea 


burns as if bathed in greenish flame. 
swaying of the 


seems to flash its jewel-color to the zenith 


sl 
cireie 


Clothing feels now almost too heavy 


to endure; and the warm wind brings a 
languor with it as of temptation. One 


irresistible desire to drowse on 


feels an 
deck; the rushing speech of waves, the 
long rocking of the ship, the lukewarm 
earess of the wind, urge 
the licht 


Its blue power compels wakefulness. 


to slumber, but 


is too vast to permit of sleep 


And 
the brain is wearied at last by this dupli 
cated azure splendor of sky and sea. How 
gratefully comes the evening to us, with 
its violet glooms and 


promise Ss of cool 


ness ! 

All this sensuous blending of warmth 
and foree in winds and waters more and 
more suggests an idea of the spiritualism 


of elements, a sense of world-life. In all 
these soft sleepy swavings, these caresses 
of wind and 


sobbing of waters, Nature 


seems to confess some 


passional mood 
Passengers converse of pleasant, tempting 
things, tropical fruits, tropical beverages, 
tropical 
men 


mountain breezes, tropical wo 


It isa time for dreams—those day 
dreams that come gently as a mist, with 
rhostly realization of hopes, desires, am 
Men sailing to the 


Guiana dream of gold. 


bitions. mines of 

The wind seems to grow continually 
warmer; the spray feels warm like blood 
Awnings have to be clewed up, and wind 
vhite 
caps, only the enormous swe lls, Loo broad 


sails taken in; still, there are no 
to Sec, as the ocean falls and rises like the 
motion of a dreamer’s breast. 

The sunset comes with a great burning 
vellow glow, fading up through faint 
there 
The days have already 
become much shorter. 


creens to lose itself in violet light: 


is no gloaming. 


Through the open ports, as we lie down 
to sleep, comes a great whispering 


the 











j 
i 
f 


ng 


whispering of the seas: sounds as of ar 


¢ 


luiate speech under the breath, as ol WO 


men telling secrets 
\ 

Fifth d iv out Trade-winds from the 
southea a huge tumbling of mountain 
purple waves; the steamer careens under 

| spread of canvas There is a se nse 
of spring in the wind to-day; something 
that makes one think of the bourgeoning 


yoods when the Nake d trees 


of Northern 

first cover themselves with a mist of ten 

der green; something that recalls the first 
. 


bird songs, the first climbings of sap to 


sun, and gives a sense of vital plenitude. 
Evening fills the west with aureate 


WOOLLY clouds the wool of the Fleece 


of Gold Then Hesperus beams like an- 
other moon, and the stars burn very 
bright \ Still the ship bends under the 


ee wee 
even pressure of the warm wind in her 
sails, and her wake becomes a trail of 


lash up through 


it continually, like an effervescence of the 


, 
hire Immense Sparks ¢ 


flame, and queer broad clouds of pale fire 
swirl by Kar out, where the water is 
black as pitch, there are no liehts: it 
seems as if the steamer were only grinding 
out sparks with her keel, striking fire with 
her propeller 

VI 

Wind tepid and still 
An indigo 


sea, with beautiful white-caps. The ocean 


Sixth day out 


stronger, but sky very clear. 


color is deepening; it is very rich now, 
but I think less wonderful than before; it 
Close by the 
ship it looks black-blue—the color that 


is an opulent pansy hue. 


bewitches in certain Celtie eyes. 
There isa feverishness in the air; the 


heat is growing heavy; the least exertion 
provokes perspiration ; below-decks the air 
] Above-deck, 

7 


however, the effect of all this lis 


is like the air of an oven 
ht and 
heat is not wholly disagreeable: one feels 
that vast elemental powers are near at 
hand, and that the blood is already aware 
of their approach 

\ll day the pure sky, the deepening 
of sea color, the lukewarm wind. Then 
comes a superb sunset. There is a paint 
ing in the west wrought of cloud-colors: 
a dream of high carmine cliffs and rocks 
outlving in a green sea which lashes 
their bases with a foam of gold. 

Even after dark the touch of the wind 
has the warmth of flesh. There is no 
moon; the sea circle is black as Acheron; 
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ry ; : 
ne across it, seeming to reach back to t 


ind our phosphor wake reappears qu 
Ing 
very horizon. It is brighter to- 
looks like another Milky-Way, with point 
breaking through it like stars in a n 
la. From our prow, ripples rimmed 
fire keep fleeing away to right and 
into the night, brightening as they 
then vanishing suddenly, as if they 
passed over a precipice. Crests of sw: 
seem to burst into showers of sparks, a1 
great patches of spume eatch fla 
smoulder through, and disappear. ‘I 
Southern Cross is visible, sloping 1) 
ward and sideways, as if propped ag 
the vault of the sky ; it is not readily a 
covered by the unfamiliarized ey¢ 
only after it has been well pointed o 
you that you discern its position. Th 
you find it is only the suggestion « 
cross: four stars set almost quadran¢ 
larly, some brighter than others. 

lor two days there has been little c 
versation on board. It may be due in } 


to the somnolent influence 


ot the 
wind, in part to the ceaseless boomi 


waters and roar of rigging, which dro 
men’s voices. But I faney it is mu 
more due to the impressions of space and 
depth and vastness; the impressions « 
sea and sky, W hich compel something a 

to awe. Faces wear a serious, meditat 
expression; one feels as averse to loud 


speech as if in some tremendous temple 


Vil 





Morning over the Caribbean § 
calm, extremely dark blue sea. There a 
lands in sight—high lands, with shar 
peaked, unfamiliar outlines. 

We passed other lands in the da 
they no doubt resembled the shay st 
ering up around us now; for these are ¢ 
idently voleanie creations—jagged, con 
Far off they f 
looked a very pale gray; now, as the 


truneated, eccentric. 
increases, they change hue a little, sho 
ing misty greens and smoky blues. Thi 
rise very sharply from the sea to gr 
heights, the highest point always wit 
cloud upon it; they thrust out singu 
long spurs, push up mountain shapes t 
Some, @) 


have an odd scooped out look. 
tremely far away, seem, as they catch t 
sun, to be made of gold vapor; oth 
have a madderish tone: these are colo! 


of cloud. The closer we approach then 


the more do tints of green make the 
selves visible. Purplish or bluish masses 
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coast slowly de velop creen surfaces; a common flv, but at least five times lar 


lds and wrinkles of land turn brightly ger His body is a beautiful shining 
erdant. Stillthe colorgleamsasthrough black; his wings seem ribbed and jointed 
thin foe with silver; his head is jewel-green, with 
Che first tropical visitor has just board- exquisitely cut emeralds for eyes 
+t | our ship: a wonde rful fiv, shaped | Kf Islands pass and disappear be hind us, 


\ LXXVII.—No. 458.—17 
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SACATRA TYPES 


sun has now 


The well . 
rich blue, and the tardy moon still hangs 
in it Lilae 
te) In the 


risen the sky is a 
tones show through the wa- 


south there are a few strag 
cling small white clouds, like a long flight 
of birds. A great gray mountain shape 


looms up before us. Weare steaming on 
Santa Cruz 

The island has a true voleanic outline, 
sharp and high; the cliffs sheer down al 
most perpendicularly. The shape is still 
vapory, varying in coloring from purplish 
to bright gray; but wherever peaks and 
spurs fully catch the sun, they edge them 
selves with a beautiful green glow, while 
interlying ravines seem filled with foggy 
blue 

As we approach, the shadowed heights 
sunlighted 


surfaces come out still more luminously 


change to a greenish-blue; 


green. Glens and sheltered valleys still 
hold blues and grays, but points fairly 
illuminated by the solar glow show just 
such a fiery green as burns in the plu 
And just 
as the lustrous colors of these birds shift 


mage of certain humming-birds. 


according to changes of light, so the isl 
and and there 
emerald to blue, and blue to gray. 


from 
But 
it shows us a lovely 
heaping of high emerald hills in front, 
With a 


shifts colors here 


now we are near: 


further coast line very low and 


long and verdant, fringed with a white 
tufted with palm 


Immediately opposite, other palms 


beach, and spidery 


crests 
are poised; their trunks look like pillars 
of unpolished silver, their leaves like imi 
tations of immense feathers cast in bronze 


The water of the harbor is transparent 


and pale green. One can see many fish, 
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PURE NEGRO 


and some small sharks 


Snow-white 
terflies are fluttering about us in the b 


air. Naked black boys are bathing on t 
beach: they swim well, but will not vent 


out far because of the sharks. A boat p 
off to bring colored girls on board. = Thi 


are tall and not uncomely, although vei 
dark ; 


: 
all sorts of « 


they coax us with 
dearing words to purchase bay-rum, fru 
Fiorida-water. We go ashore in bi 
The water of the 
fetid odor. 


harbor has a slight 
VIll 

Viewed from the bay, under the gree 
shadow of the voleanie hills overlookins 
it, Frederiksted has the appearance of! 
beautiful Spanish with its Ro 
manesque piazzas, churches, many ar 
ed buildings peeping through breaks in a 
line of mahogany, bread-fruit, mango 
tamarind, and 
mass of at 


town, 


palm trees, an irregul 

least fifty different tints « 
green, from a fiery emerald to a sombr 
bluish-green. But on entering the street 
the illusion of beauty passes: you fil 
yourself in a crumbling, rotting colonia 
town, with buildings only two stori 
high. The lower part, of arched Spanis 
design, is usually of lava rock or of bri: 

painted a light warm yellow; the upp: 
stories are most commonly left unpainted 
and are rudely constructed of light 1 


ber 


There are many heavy areades a 


courts — patios 


opening on the stre¢ 
with large archways. Lava blocks ha 
been used in paving as well as in bui 
ing, and than the nar 
streets, as it slopes up the hill throug 
the light, is 


more one of 


fierce seen to cut its wa 


through craggy masses of voleanic ston 
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But all the buildings look 
ipidated ; the 


nt are falling or peeling ey 


and 


slucco 
vhere:; there are fissures in 


walls, crumbling facades, 


ling roofs The first 
ries, built with a solidity 
rthy of an earthquake re¢ 


yn, seem ridiculously heavy 
contrast with the frail 
ooden superstructures above. 
e reason is that this city of 
rederiksted was burned and 
revolt 


icked during a negro 


L878 The Spanish base 


ents resisted the fire aston 


ingly well, and it was found 
ecessary to rebuild only the 
econd stories of the buildings ; 
it the work was done cheap 

and flimsily, not massively 
id enduringly, as it had been 
one by the first builders. De 
iv is already visible. 


There is great wealth of 
erdure. Cabbage and cocoa 
alms overlook all the 
streets, bending above al- 


most structure, wheth 


every 
hut building ; 


everywhere you see the splitted green of 


er or public 


ige banana leaves. In the court yards 
you may occasionally catch sight of some 
splendid palm with silver-gray stem so 
barred as to look jointed, like the body 
of an annelid, 

In the market-place—a broad paved 
square crossed by two rows of tamarind 


trees, and bounded on one side by a Span 


sh piazza—you ean study a spectacle of 
singular and = savage  picturesqueness 
There are no benches, no. stalls, no 
hooths; the dealers stand, sit, or squat 


ipon the ground, under the sun, or upon 
Their 


wares are piled up at their feet for the 


the steps of the neighboring areade. 
most part. Some few possess tiny tables, 
but usually the eatables are simply laid 
on the dusty ground, or heaped upon the 
steps of the piazza: reddish-yellow man 
voes that look like great apples squeezed 
ut of shape, bunches of bananas, pyra 
nids of bright green cocoa-nuts, immense 
rolden-green oranges, and various vege- 
ibles and other fruits—some very small, 
some monstrous—of which I do not learn 
It is no use to ask questions. 


the names. 
The black dealers speak no tongue com 


rehensible outside of the Antilles: it is 


TO 
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THE 


YOUNG MULATTRESS 


that sounds like some 


a rolling current of vow 


a negro-English 
African tongue, 
els and consonants pouring so rapidly 
that no inexperienced ear can detach one 
1hite word A 


planter, coming up, enabled 


solitary friendly 


to 


lligible 
me iearh 
One plirase 

‘** Massa, youwancocknerfoobuy Mas 
ter, do you want to buy a cocoa-nut 7 
full 
bright color under the tremendous noon 


light. 


of an absolute black: 


The market is quite crowded, of 
Buyers and dealers are generally 
very few yellow or 
brown people are visible in the gathering 
The greater number present are women; 
they are almost savagely, 


very simpy 


garbed, only a skirt or petticoat, over 
which is worn a sort of calico short dress 
which searcely descends two inches below 
the hips, and is confined about the waist 
with a belt or a string The skirt bells 
out like the skirt of a dancer, leaving the 
feet leg 


and bare | 
head is covered with a 


Ss we exposed, and the 
vhite handkerchief 


Mul- 


titudes of these barelegged black women 


twisted so as to look like a turban 


are walking past us, Carrving bundles or 


baskets upon their heads, and smoking 


) 
very iong cigars 
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APRES YPF, MA NIQUE 
iit i o all short iti Lhick set, and 
Walk With surprising erectness ind wit 
iong, Tirm steps earrving the bosom well 
forward Their limbs are thick and fine 
ly rounded Whether walking or stand 
gy, their poise is admirable—might be 


ealled graceful were it not for the absence 
of real grace of form in such compact, 
All wear bright 
ly colored cottonade stuffs: and the gen 


eral eifect ot the costume ina large gath 


ering is very agreeable, the dominant 
hues being pink, white, and blue Half 
the women are smoking long, thin rolls 
of tobacco All chatter loudly, speak 
ing their English jargon with a pitch 
of voice totally unlike the English timbre 
it sounds as if some one were trying to 
pronounce English rapidly aceording to 
French pronunciation and pitch of voice. 


These green oranges have a delicious 


ime and an amazing juiciness. Peel 


Der 


ing one of them is suffici: 
to perfume the skin of t 
hands for the rest of 


day, however often one? 


choose to us¢ soap and w 
We smoke Porto Rico « 
gars, and drink West Ind 
lemonades strongly flavor 





withrum. The tobacco | 
a rich, sweet taste: the. 
is velvety, sugary, witl 
pleasant, soothing effect 
both have a delicious aron 
There is a pleasurable orig 
nality about the flavor « 
these products a unique 
ness which certifies irref 
tably to their naif purit 
something as opulent ar 
frank as the juices and od 
ol tropical fruits and flo 
ers 

The streets leading f 
the plaza glare terribly 
the strone sunlight: t 
ground, almost dead-wl 
dazzles the eves There 
few comely faces visible 
the streets all are black w 
pass ; but through open s 
doors one oceasionally cal 
es glimpses of a comely qua 
droon face, with immens 
black evyes—a face vel 
like a Pipe banana 

It is now after mid-da 
Looking up to the hills 
along sloping streets toward the shore 
wonderful variations of foliage-color meet 
the eve gold greens, Sap-greens, bluis} 
and metallie greens of many tints, reddis 
greens, yellowish-greens The cane field 
are broad sheets of beautiful gold-gree: 
and nearly as bright are the masses « 
pontiite cannelle frondescence. the Groves 
of lemon and orange, while tamarinds a} 
mahoganies are heavily sombre Even 
where palm-crests soar above the wo 
lines,and tremble with a metallic shimm« 
ing in the blue light. Up through a por 
derous thickness of tamarind rises the spit 
of the church: a skeleton of open sto! 
work, without glasses or lattices or shu 
ters of any sort for its naked apertures 
is all open to the winds of heaven 
seems to be gasping with all its granite 
mouths for breath, panting in this azum 
heat. In the b iv the water looks gree) 


} 


than ever: it is so clear that the lig! 








rv boys, and all 
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ses under every boat and ship to the 
bottom: the vessels east only very 


cvreen shadows—so transparent that 
can be distinctly seen passing through 

mm sunlight to sunlight 

The sunset offers a splendid spectacle 
pure color; there is only 


an immense 


in the west—a lemon-colored blaze: 


vhere it melts into the blue there is 


exquisite green light. We leave to 
rrow 

Morning. The green hills are loom 
r in a bluish vapor; the long faint 


OW 


left of 


under the mangoes and tamarinds, 


slope of beach to the the 


“gi F 


TO 
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We move slowly out of the harbor, then 
swiftly toward the southeast The isl 
and seems to turn slowly half round: then 
to retreat from us Across our way ap 


pears a long band of green light, reaching 
the 


color from the extended spur of verdure 


over sea like a thin protraction of 


in Which the western end of the island 
terminates That is asunken reef, and a 
dangerous one. Lying high upon it, in 


very sharp relief against the blue light, isa 
wrecked vessel on her beam ends, the car 
cass of a brig Her decks have been broken 
roofs of her cabins 


Masts are Ssplintere d off short; 


In; the are gone her 


her empty 





BASSE 


salready thronged with bathers—all men 


naked: black, brown, 


vellow, and white. The white bathers 
re Danish soldiers from the barracks; 
he Northern brightness of their skins 
forms an almost startling contrast with 


1 





ie rich deep colors of the nature about 
mm, and with the dark complexions of 
he natives. Some very slender, grace 
il brown lads are bathing with them 

ightly built 
The black 


have 


as deer: these are probably 


bathers are clumsy 


reoles, 
long 


and 
es. Then little boys come down, lead 


POKING, 


astonishingly 
ng horses; they strip, leap naked on the 


inimals’ backs, and ride into the sea 
elling, screaming, splashing in the morn 

fine rich brown 
Nothing could be 


nore statuesque than the unconscious at 


light. Some are a 


olor, like old bronze 


ides of these bronze bodies in leaping, 
restling, running, pitching shells. Their 
imple grace is in admirable harmony 
ith the graces of nature’s green crea 
ons about them 


A rfect 


rhymes faultiessly with 


self-balanece of the palms that 


ise along the shore. 


Boom! and athunder-rolling of echoes. 


} . , oe 
hold vawns naked to the sun; all her up 


per parts have taken a vellowish-white 


f sun-bleached bone 
still float 


has changed 


color—the color o 
Behind the 
Their shining green 


us, mountains 
back 
they are taking bluish 
put 


toa less vivid hue; 
tones here and there their outlines 
are still sharp and along their high soft 
specklings, which 
These 


dwindle t 


slopes there are white 
] White 


: a 


are Viil and towns 


ives 


specks diminish swiftly, 


dimensions of salt grains, finally vanish. 
Then the island grows uniformly bluish; 


ic aS a dream of 


it becomes cloudy, vag 
mountains; it turns at last gray as smoke, 


and then melts into the horizon light like 

a mirage 

Another yellow 

by extraordinarily black 
Night darkens 

the Southern Cross glimmers before our 

and the two Milky-Ways reveal 


that of the 


chostlier one which stretches far back over 


1 
t. made sinister 


aense, 


sunst 
fantastic 
shapes ef cloud and again 
prow , 
hemselves Cosmos, and that 
the black deep behind us. This alternately 
broadens and narrows at regular intervals, 
concomitantly with the rhythmical swing 


of 


Betore us the bows spo it 


the steamer 





Ait RD 


Poe 
Dale aight on 


. - 

1 
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fire vehind us there is a flaming and 
roaring as of Phlegethon And the voices 
ol nd and sea become so loud that we 
cannot taik to one another, cannot make 


our words heard eyen by shouting 


IX 

Early morning: the eighth day Moor 
ed in another blue harbor, a great semi 
circular basin, bounded by a high billow 
ing of hills, all green from the fringe of 
vellow beach up to their loftiest clouded 
summit The land has that ip tyssed 
look which tells of a voleanic origin 
There are curiously scalloped hills, which, 
though er rald from base to erest, still 


retain all the plhysiognomy of voleanoes 
their ribbed sides must be lava under that 
Out of sight westward, in sue 


f bright green, pale green, bluish 


verdure 

CeSSIONS O 
green, and vapory gray, stretches a long 
chain of cratershapes. Truncated, jagged, 
or rounded, all these elevations are inter 
united by thin curving hollows of land as 
by filaments—very low valleys. And as 
they grade away in color, through dis 
tance, from burning bright green to palest 
eray, the hill chains take a curious seg 
mented, jointed appearance, like insect 
forms, enormous ant-bodies. This is St 

Kitt's 

We row ashore over a tossing dark blue 
water, and leaving the long wharf, pass un 
der a great areh and over a sort of bridge, 
into the town of Basse-Terre, through a 
coneourse of brown and black people. 

It is tropical-looking, very tropical-look 
ine: but far more sombre than Frederik 
sted There are palms every where, cocoa, 
fan, and cabbage palms; many bread-fruit 
trees, tamat inds Dahnanas, enormous Ind 
ian-fige trees, mangoes, and unfamiliar 
things the negroes call by incomprehen 
sible names ‘sap-saps,”’ **dhool-dhools.” 
But there is less color, less reflection of 
light, than in Santa Cruz; there is less 
quaintness: no Spanish buildings, no ea 
nary-colored arcades. All the narrow 
streets are gray or neutral-tinted; the 
eround has a dark ashen tone. Most of 
the dwellings are timber, resting on brick 
props, or elevated upon blocks of lava 
rock [t seems almost as if some volean- 
ic breath from the enormous and always 
clouded mountain overlooking the town 
had begrimed everything, darkening even 
the colors of vegetation. 

The population is not picturesque. The 


dresses are modern, commonplace: the 


tints of the women’s attire are du 


Browns and sombre blues and grays a 
commoner than pinks, yellows, and b] 
Occasionally you observe a fine half-birx 
type—some tall brown girl walking 


with a swaying grace like that of a slo 





at sea: but such spectacles are not 
quent Most of those you meet are b 
or a blackish-brown. Many stores 


kept by yellow men with intensely bla 
hair and eyes—men who do not sm 
These are Portuguese There are so 
few fine buildings; but the most pleas 
sight the little town can offer the vis 
is the pretty Botanical Garden, with 
banVvans and its palms, its monstro 
lilies and extraordinary fruit trees, a 
ts beautiful little fountain. From son 


of these trees a peculiar tillandsia streai 
down, much like our Spanish-moss; 


it is black. 

As we move away southwardly tli 
ceding outlines of the island look mo 
and more voleanic: a chain of hills a 
cones, all very green, and connected 
strips of valley land so low that the edg 
of the sea circle on the other side of 
island can be seen through the gaps. Ws: 
steam past truncated hills, past heig| 
that have the look of the stumps of pea 
cut half down—ancient fire mouths choke 
now by tropical verdure 

Southward, above and beyond the de 
ereen chain, tower other voleanie forms 
very far away, and so pale gray as 
seem like clouds Those are the heig 
of Nevis—another creation of the subte: 
ranean fires. 

It draws nearer, floats steadily into di 
finition: three summits; the loftiest, wit 
clouds packed high upon, still seems 
smoke; the second highest displays tli 
most symmetrical crater form I have ye 
seen: the third is dim between. Ail ar 
still grayish-blue or gray. Gradually) 
through the blues break long brigh 
gleams of green. 

As we steam closer, the island becomes 
all verdant, all green from flood to sky 
the great dead crater shows its immens« 
wreath of perennial green. On the lowe) 
slopes little settlements are sprinkled i 
white, red, and brown: houses, wind 
mills, sugar factories, high chimneys, ar‘ 
distinguishable; cane plantations unfol 
gold green surfaces, 

We pass away. The island does no 
seem to sink behind us, but to become 
chost All its outlines grow vapor) 
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CAPRESSE 


For a little while it continues green: but 
itis a hazy, spectral vreen, as of colored 
vapor. The almost 
the southwest wind has filled the 
day with luminous mist, and the phan 
tom of Nevis melts in the vast glow, dis 
solves utterly. Once more we are out of 
sight of land, in the centre of a blue 
black circle of sea. The water-line cuts 
blackly against the immense light of the 
horizon—a huge white glory that flames 
up very high before it fades and melts 
into the eternal blue. 


sea looks 


Lo day 


black ; 


x. 
Then a high white shape like a cloud 
appears before us on the purplish dark 
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edge of the sea The cloud-shape en 
larges, heightens, without changing con 
tour It is not a cloud, but an island 


Its outlines begin to sharpen, with faint 
est pencillings of color. Shadow valleys 
appear, spectral hollows, phantom slopes 
of pallid blue or green. The apparition 
is so like a mirage that it is difficult to 
persuade one’s self one is looking at real 
land, that it is not a dream. It seems to 
have shaped itself all suddenly out of the 
glowing haze. We pass many miles be 
yond it, and it vanishes into mist again. 


Another and a larger ghost; but we 
steam straight upon it, until it materia! 
izes into an unmistakable reality Mont 


serrat. It bears a recognizable family 
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likeness to the islands we have already 
visited or passed similar abrupt bright 
green crater shapes linked together by 
similar low valleys. About its highest 
summit also hovers a flock of clouds. At 
the base of the vast hill spreads out 
the little white and red town, besprinkled 
with palms. The single salute of our 
Cannon is answered by a hundred rever- 
berations—a stupendous broadside volley 
of echoes Then comes a grand sunset 

a fervid orange splendor, shading up star 
ward into delicate roses and greens. 
Black boatmen come astern and quarrel 
furiously for the privilege of carrying 
one passenger ashore. They speak the 
same fantastic, incomprehensible jargon 
which astonished us at Santa Cruz and 
at St. Kitts; and as they seream and 
shriek, gesticulating against the sunset 
light, their half-naked silhouettes pro- 
voke unpleasant fancies: they resemble 
huge black apes. 

Under steam and sail we are making 
south again, with a warm wind blowing 
southeast—a wind very moist, very pow 
erful, and soporific. Facing it, one feels 
almost cool, but the moment one is 
sheltered from it, profuse perspiration 
bursts out The ship rocks over immense 
swells; night falls very blackly ; and there 
are surprising displays of phosphores 


cence 


XI 
Morning: a gold sunrise. The wi) 
has fallen. It is a great warm cares 


The sea is deep indigo, the sky a cloud 
and tender blue. Martinique looms 
fore us. At first it appears all gray 
vapory gray; then it becomes bluish-gray 
then all green. 

It is another of the beautiful volea 
family; it owns the same hill shapes w 
which we have already become acquaint 
ed; its uppermost height is hooded wit 
the familiar cloud; we see the same gol 
yellow plains, the same wonderful vari 
eties of verdancy, the same long gre 
spurs reaching out into the sea—doubtless 
formed by old lava torrents. But all this 
is now repeated for us more imposing] 


more grandiosely; it is wrought upon 
larger scale than anything we have yet 
seen. The semicircular sweep of the hai 
bor, dominated by the eternally veile 
summit of the huge Mont Pelée (mis 
named, since it is green to the ve 
clouds), from which the land slopes dow 
on either hand to the sea by gigantic un 
dulations, is one of the fairest sights that 





human eye can gaze upon. Thus viewed 


the whole island shape is a mass of bla 
ing green, with streaks or shadows 
darker green here and there—glooms of 
forest hollows or hovering shadows of 
cloud. The city of St. Pierre, on the edg 
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of the land, looks as if it had slided 
down the entire height of the hill be 
hind it, so strangely do the streets come 
tumbling down the steep in cascades of 
masonry, with a red billowing of tiled 
roofs over all, and enormous palms 
poking up through it, higher even than 
the creamy white twin towers of its an 
liq iated cathedral. 

We anchor in limpid blue water; the 
cannon-shot is answered by a prolonged 
thunder-clapping of mountain echoes 

Then from the shore a strange flotilla 
bears down upon us. There is one boat, 
but the bulk of the 
craft are simply white wooden frames 
flat-bottomed structures made from ship 


two or three canoes: 


plng-cases or lard-boxes, with triangular 
ends. In all of these sit naked boys 

boys between ten and fourteen years of 
ige—varying in color from a fine clear 
vellow to a deep reddish-brown or choco 
late tint. They row with two little square 
flat pieces of wood for paddles, clutched 
in each hand, and these lid-shaped things 
ire dipped into the water on either side 
with absolute precision, in perfect time, 
ill the pairs of little naked arms seem 
ng moved by a single impulse. There is 
nuch unconscious grace in this paddling, 
is well as consummate skill. Then all 
ibout the ship these ridiculous little boats 
egin to describe cireles, crossing and in 
ercrossing so closely as almost to bring 
hem into collision, yet never touching. 
the boys have simply come out to dive 
r coins they expect passengers to fling 


»them. All are chattering creole, laugh 
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ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE, FROM THE LANDING 


ll 


ev, and screaming 
quick and bright 


shrilly; every eye, 


as a bird’s, watches the 


faces of the passengers on deck. “"Ten- 
tion-la!” shriek a dozen soprani: some 
passenger's hand has descended into a 


money pocket, and all are on the alert. 
Through the air, twirling and glittering, 
tumbles an English shilling, and drops 
into the deep water beyond the little fleet. 
Instantly all the lads leap, scramble, top 
ple head-foremost, out of their little tubs, 
and dive in pursuit. In the blue water 
their lithe figures look perfectly red, all 
but the soles of their upturned feet, which 
show quite white. Almost immediately 
they all rise again; one holds up at arm's 
length above the water the recovered coin, 
and then puts it into his mouth for safe 
keeping. Coin after coin is thrown in, 
and as speedily brought up; a shower of 
small silver follows, and not a piece is 
lost. These lads move through the water 
without apparent effort, with the supple 
fishes. Most 


hess of 


are decidedly hne 
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SUGAR LANDING 


looking boys, with admirably rounded 
limbs, delicately formed extremities. The 
best diver and swiftest swimmer, however, 
is a lemon-colored lad; his face is rather 
commonplace, but his slim figure has the 
fluent grace of an antique bronze 
We are ashore in St. Pierre, the quaint 

est, queerest, and the prettiest withal 
among the West Indian cities: all stone 
built and stone-flagged, with very narrow 
streets, wooden awnings, iron balconies, 
and peaked roofs of red tile pierced by 
gabled dormers. Most of the buildings 
are painted in a clear pale yellow t 
which contrasts delightfully with ue 
burning blue ribbon of tropical sky above; 
and no street is absolutely level. Nearly 
all of them climb hills, descend into hol 
lows, curve, twist, describe sudden and 
amazing angles. There is everywhere a 
continuous chant of running water, pour- 
ing through the deep gutters contrived 
between the paved thoroughfare and the 
absurd little sidewalks varying in width 
from one to three feet. The architecture 
is very old: it is seventeenth - century 
probably: and it reminds one a great deal 
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AT ST. PIERRE 


of that characterizing the antiquated 
French quarter of New Orleans B 
one must imagine New Orleans idealized 
by artistic conception, made intens¢ 
tropical, and projected audaciously upoi 
the side of a huge voleaniec hill. All the 
tints. the forms, the vistas, would seem 
to have been especially selected or design 
ed for aquarelle studies, just to please the 
whim of some extravagant artist. No 
ruin was ever more picturesque tha 
these living streets in their perfect so 
ity and undilapidated quaintness. Thi 
windows are frameless openings without 
glass: some have iron bars: all have 
heavy wooden shutters with movabl 
slats, through which light and air ean en 
ter as through Venetian blinds. These 
are usually painted green or bright bluis! 
gray. 

So steep are the streets, descending t 
the harbor by flights of old mossy ston 
steps, that, looking down them to thr 
azure water, you have the sensation of ga 
ing from acliff. From certain openins 
in the main street—the Rue Victor Hug 

you can get something like a bird’s- 
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w of all the harbor with all its ship- have walls three feet in thickness On 
ne. The roofs of the street below are one street, facing the sea, they are even 
er your feet. and other streets are heavier, and siope outward like ramparts 
sing behind you afar up to meet the so that the perpendicular recesses of win 
iountain roads. They climb at an al- dows and doors have the appearance of 
Lost precipitous angle, occasionally break being opened between buttresses. It may 
oO into steep stairs of lava rock, all YYrass have been partiy as a precaution against 


fted and moss-lined 
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The town has a look of extraordinary 
solidity: it is a creation of crag; looks 
almost as if it had been hewn out of one 
mountain fragment, instead of 
been constructed stone stone. Al 
though commonly of two 


stories and an attic only, the dwellings 


having 
by 


consisting 






GRANDE 


for the 


earthquake s, and partly 


sake Ol 


RUE), ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE 


coolness, that the early colonial archi 
tects built thus, giving to the stony city 
a physiognomy so impressively in har 
mony with its name, the the 
Saint of the Rock. 

And everywhere rushes mountain wa 


name of 


ter, cool and crystal clear, washing the 
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. streets Every few squares you come to 


"y some fountain flinging its silver column 

, 
:# to the sun, or showering diamond-bright 
Spray over a group of brazen swans or 


black bronze Tritons Those Tritons on 


the Place Bertin you will not 





readil y lor 


get their torsos might have been mod 

iy elled from the forms of the same sinewy 
=) are ebon men who toil there all day tirelessly 
yf in the heat, rolling hogsheads of sugar, 
+ puncheons of molasses, casks of ram. And 
§ very frequently you see little fountains 
ea contrived in the stone walls that border 
the mountain roads or that enclose the 


parks—glittering threads of water falling 


from lion lips of stone. Some mountain 
torrent, skilfull 


y divided into a thousand 
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ra , wae 
a4 streams, is thus perpetually purifying the 
4? citv, feeding its fountains, and cooling its 
: i \ eourts 
Pieture squeness and color these are the 
‘| particular and the unrivalled charms of 
3 St. Pierre. Following the Grande Rue, 
7 which traverses the town through all its 
; curving length, undulating over hill 
slopes and into hollows, and over stone 
bridges in the most amazing way, you 
Ls are more and more enchanted by the con 
fi , ‘ ‘ 
it trast of the yellow-glowing walls to left 
oe : . 
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and right with the jagged strip of gentiar 
blue heaven overhead. Charming also 
is to watch the cross streets climbing up 
ward right into the burning green of t] 
On 


tropical mountain forest lowe 


the 
side of the main thoroughfare they ope 
in wonderful bursts of blue—warm blue o 
horizon and sea. The steps by which t] 
cross streets descend toward the bay ar 
black with age, and slightly mossed clos: 
They are 


You could eas 


fall from the upper thoroughfare into t 


to the wall on either side 


most alarmingly steep. 


lower one by a single stumble. From t 
Grande Rue you will notice, as you lo 
toward the water through these openings 
that the sea-line cuts across each blue 
space just at the level of the upper story ¢ 
the house on the lowerstreet corner. Som« 
times, a hundred feet below, you see a shir 
resting in the azure aperture, seeming 
suspended there in sky-color, floating i 


light 
thro ih 


blue And everywhere and always 


sunshine shadow, comes t 
the 


istic odor of St. Pierre, a pleasant sm 


or 


vou the scent of city, the character 


that reminds you in some indefinable way 
of the taste of 


odor suggesting the 


asparagus a compout a 


intermingling a 
of sugar and garlic in those strange trop 


ical dishes which creoles love. 


XII 


A population fantastic, astonishing—a 
population of the Arabian Nights As 
the general tone of the town is yellow, so 
is the general tint of the people yellow, in 
the interblending of all the hues chara 
terizing griffone, muldtresse, métisse, nes 
sive chabine,capresse,quadr On a venel 
You are 
in a population of half-breeds, the finest 
mixed race of the Antilles. 

Tall, supple, straight as palms, these col 


al effect of rich brownish-yellow. 


ored women and men impress you powe! 
fully by their dignity of carriage and eas 
elegance of motion. They walk withe 
any swinging of the shoulders; the pei 
fectly set torso seems to remain rigid: vet 
the step isa long, full stride, and the whol 
weight is poised springily on the very ti 
of the barefoot. All, or nearly all, are wit 
out shoes: the passing of all these hu 
dreds of naked feet makes a great whispe1 
ing sound over the burning pavements 
But what produces the most novel im 
pression on the stranger is the singularit 


and brillianey of the women’s costumes 
They were developed at least a hundred 














A MIDSUMMER TRIP 


ws ago by a curious 
ptuary law, regulating 
dress of slaves and col 

ed people of free condi 
mn. a law which allowed 
msiderable liberty as to 
terial and tint, preserib 
only form. But these 
shions suggest the Orient; 
ey offer beautiful audaci 
es of color contrasts; and 
coiffure, above all, is 
strikingly Eastern that 

vu eannot help wondering 
hether it was not first in 
troduced into the colony by 
some Mohammedan negro 
ive. It is simply an im 
nense Madras handkerchief, 
lich is folded about the 
ead with admirable art, 
ke a turban; one bright 
end, pushed through at the 
top in front, being left stick 
ing up like a plume. Then 
this turban, always full of 
right canary-color, is fast 
ened with great golden or 
silver brooches, one in front 
ind one at either side. As 
y the remainder of the 
dress, it is simple enough: 
in embroidered, low - eut 
iemise with sleeves; askirt 
or jupe, quite short in front 
und very long behind, but 
eaught up and fastened in 
front below the breasts so 
is to bring the hem every 
here to a level with the 
end of the long chemise: and finally a 
foulard, or silken kerchief, thrown over 
the shoulders. These jupes and fou 
ids, however, are exquisite in pattern 
nd color: bright crimson, bright yellow, 
right blue, bright green, lilac, violet, 
rose, sometimes mingled together in plaid 
ings, or checkerings, or stripings; black 
with orange, sky-blue with purple. And 
vhatever be the colors of the turban, 
vhiech vary astonishingly, the brighter 
arts must be yellow—brilliant, flashing 
ellow: the turban is certain to possess 
vellow stripes or yellow squares. To this 
lisplay add the effect of costly and curious 
ewelry: immense ear-rings, each pendant 
eing formed of five gold cylinders joined 
ogether (cylinders sometimes two inches 
mg and an inch at least in cireumfer 
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ITINERANT PASTRY-SELLEI 


ence); a necklace of double, triple, quad 

ruple, or quintuple rows of large hollow 
cold beads (sometimes smooth, but gener 
ally graven), the wonderful collier-choua 

Now this glowing jewelry is not a mere 
imitation of pure metal; the ear-rings are 
worth 175 franesa pair; the necklace of a 
Martinique quadroon may cost 500 oreven 
1000 franes It may be the gift of her 
lover. her doudoua: but such articles are 
usually purchased on time, by small pay 

ments which may continue regularly for 
several years. 

Many are less richly and brightly at 
tired: the greater number of the women 
carrying burdens on their heads—ped 
dling vegetables, cakes, fruits, or ready 
cooked food from door to door usually 
wear a single plain robe, very long be 
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hind, but always gathered up about the 
Vaist so as to sit close to the figure, and 
leave the lower limbs partly bare and pei 
fectly free All day they can walk up 
ind down hill, without shoes, carrying 
loads of from 100 to 200 pounds on their 
turbaned heads, under the fierce sun Ky 
erything is borne on the head; LI have seen 
b plano i erand plano! carried on the 
heads of six men With the women, the 
burden is very seldom steadied by the 
hand. The head remains perfectly mo 
LiONLeSS ; only the quick, black, dancing 
eyes flash into every window and door 
vay to watch for a customer's signal 
And the creole street cries, uttered in a 
far-reaching, high, clear key, sonorous as 
if b 


lown through a silver trumpet, in 
tercross and blend and produce random 
harmonies that are really very sweet to 
hie ir 
‘Ca qui vlé bel mangot!—ca qui 
vlé!> Her basket of huge mangoes must 
weigh fully one hundred and fifty pounds. 
Ca qui vle escargots ! —cCa qui vlé !” 
Call her, if vou like snails “Ca qui vlé 
bel avocat!” The alligator- pear — cuts 
and tastes like beautiful green cheese. 
‘Ca qui vl canads !” ** Ca qui vlé cha’ 
bon!” “Ca qui vlé di pain au beurre 
Ducks; charcoal; pretty little loaves, 
about the size of big cucumbers 
bi For ‘fro 
massé” read pharmacie: she deals in 


“Ca qui vlé fromassé 


creole roots and herbs, and all the leaves 
that make tisanes. 

‘Ca qui vlé médicaments!” Do not 
imagine this one is selling drugs. ‘* Me 
dicaments” inh creole simply signifies a 
pair of overalls—working-men’s trousers 

‘*Hé! zenfants-la! en deho!” Run 
out to meet her, little children, if you like 
the sweet rice cakes. ‘‘Hé! gens pa 
enho’, gens pa enbas, gens di galétas 
moin ni bel gououds poisson!” Ho! peo 
ple upstairs, people down-stairs, and all 
ye good folks who dwell in the attics, 
know that she has very big and very beau 
tiful fish tosell! ‘*‘ Hé! ca qui vlé manger 
yonne ?”> Those are *‘ akras’’—flat yellow 
brown cakes, made of pounded codfish or 
beans, or both, seasoned with pepper and 
fried in butter. And then comes the 
pastry-seller, black as ebony, but dressed 
allin white, and white-aproned and white 


capped, like a French cook, and chanting 


in a voice like a clarionet 


C’est louvouier d L patisse ie qui passe, 


Qui té na veillé pow’ gagner son existence!” 
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The quaint stores bordering both sid 
of the street bear no names and no sign 
over their huge arched doors you mu 


look well inside to know what business 
being done. Even then you will seare 
ly be able to satisfy yourself as to the. 
ture of the commerce; for they are sellin 
gridirons and frying-pans in the di 
goods stores, holy images and rosaries 
the notion stores, sweet cakes and conter 
tionery in the crockery stores, cotfee ai 
stationery in the millinery stores, ciga 
and tobacco in the china stores, cravat 
and laces and ribbons in the jewel: 
stores, sugar and guava jelly in the to 
But of all the objects ey 
posed for sale the most delightful to loo 


bacco stores 


at is a doll, the famous Martinique po 
pee It is a mulatto doll, attired 
exquisite tact in the holiday costume otf 
the women of St. Pierre: it bears tl 
broidered chemise, the tastefully arrange 
and richly colored jupe, the gorgeous s 
foulard, the marvellous ear rings ol 
cvold evlinders, the collier chowr Lripte 
or quadruple ‘ the charming yellow bat 





ed Madras turban. It is too artistic for 





toy: it is a perfect costume model, a pei 
fect miniature of Martinique fashions, to 
he smallest details of arrangement and o 
colors 

These costume-colors always relieved 
by brilliant vellow stripings or checke 
ings—have an indescribable luminous 
ness, a really magical power of relieving 
and bringing out the fine warm tints of tlis 
tropical flesh. Such are the hues of thos 
regal costumes which Nature gives unto 
her nearest of kin and her dearest, to her 
honey lovers, to her insects—these ary 
And only Nature could 
have taught such faultless comprehension 


wasp colors !* 


of powers and harmonies among colors 
such knowledge of chromatic witcherafts 
and chromatie laws. 

This evening Mont Pelée is more heay 
ily coiffed than usual. Of purple and 
lilae cloud the coiffure is—a_ veritabl: 
turban, a magnificent Madras! Mont Pe 
lée to-day is in costume de féte like a 
quadroon attired for a baptism or a ball 
and in her phantom head-dress the youn: 
moon olimmers for a brooch. 


The fact may not have ever occurred to t 
child-minds of these strange people , vet the 
singular creole expression which suggested 
phi ise to me In the patois, ** poue id’ gue} 
catch a wasp) signifies making love to a pretty 
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WAS on the morn of sweet May-day, 
When nature — all things gay, 
Taught birds to sing and lambs to play, 

And deck’d the meadows fair 





Young Jockey early in the morn 
Arose and tripped it o’er the lawn. 
His Sunday coat the youth put on; 
For Jenny had vowed away to run 

With Jockey to the fair. 
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WITH JOCKEY TO THE FAIR. 





HE cheerful parish bells had rung; 
With eager steps he trudg’d along; 





Which shepherds us’d to wear 
He tapp’d the window. ‘Hush, my dear!” 
Jenny, impatient, cried. ‘* Who's there ?” 
“Tis I, my love, and no one near. 
Step gently down, you've nought to fear 
With Jockey to the fair.” 
Vor. LXXVII.—No. 458 —18 





Sweet flow’ry garlands round him hung, 
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6c Y dad and mammy’re fast asleep; 
My brother up and with the sheep 
And will you still your promise keep, 
Which I have heard you swear 

And will you ever constant prove ?” 

‘I will, by all the pow’ rs above! 

And ne’er deceive my charming dove 

Dispel these doubts, and haste, my love, 

With Jockey to the fair 
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EHOLD the ring!” the shepherd cried 
“Will Jenny be my charming bride 
Let Cupid be our happy onide, 

And Hymen meet us there!” 

Then Jockey did his vows renew 

He would be constant. would be true; 

His word was pledged. Away she flew, 

With cowslips sparkling with the dew, 

With Jockey to the fair. 
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OON did they 





To hail 
What two were eer so f 
All bless the kind propit 
The smiling 
When lovely Jenny ran 

With Jockey to the 


THE GREAT AM 
BY FRANK H 
N the maps of the United States con 
tained in the school geographies of 
thirty years ago, that strip of territory ly 
ing east of the Rocky Mountains and west 
of the Missouri River, extending on the 
south to the Mexican border, and to Brit 
ish America at the north, was verily a 
terra incognita A considerable portion 
of these United States was designated as 
‘The Great American Desert” on our 
maps This feature of our old United 
States maps has been dropped only within 
the last twenty years Even where a bet 
ter intelligence has latterly completely 
expunged it from the maps, it still re 
mains obstinately fixed in the minds of 
thousands of otherwise intelligent pe ople, 
who have not kept pace with the devel 
opments of the past quarter of a century 
A very interesting book eould be writ 
ten on the history of the eattle trade, 
which has grown to enormous propor 
tions on the vast plains of the West It 
is not our purpose, however, to dwell on 
this feature of the history of our desert, 
because, owing to the tinge of romance, 
which is connected with the ranch, the 
vaquero, the broncho, and the lasso, the 
subject has already. received attention 
from many pens. The development of 
this region presents even more curious 
and interesting features than the cow-boy 
and his mustang 
It may surprise the younger readers of 
this Magazine to learn that a great part of 
our desert is designated on the maps of 
to-day as Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska 
There is enough of it left for a kingdom, 
after it has been robbed of these two large 
States and a Territory of dimensions geo 
graphically appalling, which is knocking 
very hard at the door of the sisterhood of 
States for admission—already surpassing 
some of them in wealth and population. 
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meet a jovful throng 


Their gay companions, blithe and young 


Each joins the dance, each jos the song 


the happy pair 
ond as they 


lous day, 


morn, the blooming May, 


away 


fair 


ERICAN DESERT 
SPEARMAN 


It is Impossible to compute how mue 


damage has resulted to the interests of { 
State of Nebraska from the fact that t 

Line 
crosses it through the Platte Valley, the 


dreariest portion of tl 


Union Pacific, long its only trunk 


e entire Stat | 
is unfair to judge of any country fron 
such superticial observations as are mad 
of Kansas and Nebraska from the ears 
and as these, together with Dakota, show 
the most remarkable and rapid progres: 
toward civilization, let us limit our dis 
cussion to that portion of the desert whi 
they occupy. The conditions of plones 
life in each of them are substantially the 
same, and speaking: for one of them 
generally speaking for all. 

Shortly after the financial disasters of 
1873, precipitated by the failure of Jay 
Cooke, and when the stock of his pet road 
the Northern Pacific, was selling at nine 
dollars a share, a number of shrewd in 
vestors, seeing the opportunity of buying 
this stock on the market, selecting railroad 
grant lands along the line of the Northern 
Pacific in Dakota—which the road had 
then just penetrated—and paying for then 
in this almost worthless stock at pa 
bought large tracts of these lands, and b« 
van as an experiment to till them. Soo: 
marvellous stories were heard repeated 
among Eastern farmers about the fertilit 
of the soil and the remarkable quality of 
the grain grown on it. About the same 
period the surplus population of Iowa ai 
Missouri drifted into middle Nebraska a 
Kansas. There was only a sprinkling « 
them, but when the locust scourge cam 
1874 and 1875 they found they had no \ 
for the broad acres at their disposal in t] 
country, and the first wave of civilizat 
was driven back. The few who st 
through two years of the pestilence su 
fered another raid from the destroyers 
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THE DAWN OF 


1876, and then they too succumbed to the 
inevitable. Fortunately for Dakota, there 
were not enough people within her borders 
during these years to afford any comfort 
to the grasshoppers, and thus it happened 
that the sufferers, returning penniless to 
their Eastern homes, with woful tales of 
their sufferings, had nothing to say of Da 
Kola. Kansas and Nebraska, however, re 
ceived a very thorough advertising from 
the evil, and the result was that when, with 
returning financial prosperity in 1877 and 
1878, the tide of surplus population again 
rolled westward, Dakota was the promised 
land; nor was it until Dakota was well 
filled by this influx that western Kansas 
and Nebraska received any benefit from 
it, several years later. This was a tidal 
wave, though it came never to recede; 
for now this territory is a part and parcel 
of the resistless sea of population which is 
steadily rolling toward the Pacific slope. 
But at what a cost has this final success 
been achieved! How many reverses and 
failures before a permanent foothold has 
een established in the desert by the sturdy 
pioneers! Sturdy? God savethemark! I 
vonder if it is not true of all pioneers, as 
t is of these, that as a rule they were the 
poor devils of the community, who were 
foreed by stern necessity to go to a new 


CIVILIZATION 


country to strive again to make a stand in 
the battle of life There are old stagers 
here who * pioneered it” first in Illinois, 
next in lowa,then in eastern Nebraska, 
western Nebraska, and who now have Col 
orado in view for their next stand. One 
wonders where they will stop. Experi 
ence proves that it takes three sets of 
pioneers to make a permanent population 
The first settler, with rare exceptions, ekes 
out a half-starved existence until he can 
make proof on his land; by this time he is 
ready and eager to sell out to one of the 
second crop of pioneers men who bring 
a little money with them to fight the bat 
tle with; as a rule, though, the necessity 
of ineurring debts to keep things roiling 
beats this second class, and they in turn 


give way to the thrifty farmers who come 


prepared and able to stay For it must 
not be supposed that the original home 
steader is necessarily a farmer. You will 


tind all sorts and conditions of men among 
them, from ministers to cow-boys, from 
bankrupt business men to the latest exile 
from Russia. All of these, together with 
professional men and tradesmen in the 
villages, and a fair sprinkling of bona fide 
farmers, appear in the ranks of the home 
steaders 


And the oddities of their life'—what 
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A SOD 


Hol 


chapters of queer tales could be written of 
them! To begin with, the habitation of 
ie homesteader is either 


{ a dugout or a 
house built of squares of sod taken from 
ie prairie—Nebraska or Kansas brick 


, as 
hey are facetiously termed. The dugeut 


consists of a hole due in the side of a 
ion or any sort of depression on the 
prairie which will serve as a wind-break 
This hole is roofed across, about on a level 
with the prairie, with inch boards, and 
t with sod A or 
so of stove-pipe protruding from the roof 


s the sole indication of 


are covered 


ese foot 


a human habita 
One room generally serves all the 
of the his 
If he he 


idds to the front of his abode by erecting 


Lion 


irposes homesteader and 


amily prospers for a season 


valls of sod on the sides and putting in a 
new front, the old one serving as a par 
the This is 
onsidered a commodious dwelling Af 


tion between two rooms 
er riding over the quarter section looking 
ran owner, espying such an abode, and 
liding your team carefully down a break 
eck descent to the front door, would it 
irprise you, upon entering this hole in the 
rround, to find, for instance, a very mod 
ern organ with an imposing cathedral back 
towering high in one corner of the room ? 
But this is no cause for astonishment 


\MERICAN 
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SK, DAKOTA 

very frequently organs and ornate de 
signs in furniture are to be found in the 
dugouts. Or, if the ladv of the house 


should invite you to remain for the meet 
ing of the literary club there in the even 
that? Not at all 
Literary clubs, which the members ride all 


ing, would you stare at 


the way from five to twenty miles to at 
tend, and where they discuss with great 
earnestness everything from the latest po 
litical problem to the most abstruse point 
in metaplhiysies, are quite the regular thing 
with But to behold 
this life so full of paradoxes in the height 


ol 


our homesteaders 


its inecongruousness vou should be a 


spectator in the dugout when a neighbor 


hood dance is in full blast The earthen 


walls have been skilfully tapestried for 


} 


the with 


the 
fun begins, the clay floor speedily responds 


occasion calico, and when 
tothe capering of the many twinkling feet 
and there arises acloud of dust that would 
stifle an Indian But, bless you! 


don't mind a bit of dust 


they 
A polished floor 
and the most perfect system of ventilation 
attainable could add nothing to their en 
joyment. 

The very honest 
You ¢: unlocked at all 


times and your stores are perfectly safe 


homesteaders are 


in leave a house 


with the exception of what liquor you may 
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have on hand for medicinal purposes 


In other words, the homesteader will steal 


whiskey every time. Asa class they are 


neighborly, kind to one in distress, and 
exceedingly hospitable 


But 


homesteaders live in dugouts or sleep six 


it must not be supposed that all 


or seven in a room; such experiences at 


tach to the first two of frontier 
Many 


,commodious, and comfortable sod 


year or 
life more than to any later period 
sightly 
houses h ive been b ult, of which our illus 
trations will afford examples. The walls 
are usually two feet in thickness, the roof 
shingled, doors and windows set into the 
walls, and the house plastered inside, 
sometimes outside, altogether making a 
very neat and desirable residence. The se 
structures, too, are free from the annoy 
ances of dugouts, in which are found all 
manner of insects and rodents. Occasion 


ally a rattlesnake will burrow through 


the eart 
in the 


hen sides, and coil himself snugly 
will find 
Such intruders 


bedclothes, where you 
him on a cold morning. 
put 


strenuously 


are rare there are some people Who 


object to even rare visits of 
this sort such are usually 
the old 


one before spending many 


energetic 
enough to get out of house and 
into a new 
months in an abode so uncomfortably 
near to nature’s heart 

[It is very common to find a lone and un 
protected female ** holding down aclaim, 
as the Western phrase runs. The women 
of the East would look aghast at the pros 
pect of living alone in a sod house for six 
months, miles from the nearest neighbor 
Yet experience proves that the 


tected 


“unpro 


is much safer out on the lonely 
prairie than she would be in New York 
city [ never heard or read of a woman on 
insult at the 


To be sure, they are 


a homestead receiving an 
hands of anybody 
always armed, and know how to handle a 
pistol, but they rarely have a more deadly 
use for it than the killing of a jack-rabbit 
or a prairie-dog. Such women complain 
than of For 
whatever charms solitude may have for 


the 


more of loneliness fear. 
sage, it certainly has none for the fair 
sex, not even for our hardy Western rep 
resentatives of it Here is one of their in- 
genious ways of avoiding it. Two of 
them will locate on adjoining ** 
and 


line; 


quarters,” 
build their houses on the dividing 
so that while each house is on its 
occupant’s claim, the two structures are 


practically one, affording frequent oppor 


and discuss social topics. 


of a horseback 
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tunities for the ladies to call on each ot] 


They are 
provided with ponies, and think noth 
fifteen or twe 


miles, either for business or pleasure 


ride of 


The land laws of the United States a 


such that a citizen of this country, or o1 


who has declared his intention to becor 


a citizen, can, under certain restrictio: 


file his homestead or pre emption papers a 


a nominal cost on a quarter section—o 


hundred and sixty acres—of any agricu 
tural land belonging to the government 
If he makes an actual residence on hi 
homestead for five years, he can mak: 
proof of the fact before the register of the 
United States land-office of the district in 
which land lies, and take what is 
termed a Final Receiver’s Receipt for h 

When the Circumloecu 
Washington 
Interior—gets around to making 
patent from the government fi 

him, he exchanges the receipt for the pat 
ent. 


his 


quarter section. 
tion Office at 
of the 
out a 


Departm 


This takes from two to five vears 
after making proof; and meantime 
receiver's receipt answers for all practi 
purposes, such as buying, selling, or mort 


cle ed 


section of thi 


gaging, for a warrantee from 1 
United States. Another 
law provides that in case the homestead 

wishes to make proof after having resided 
for the space of six months on his land 
he may do so, and be entitled to the re 
ceiver’s receipt upon the payment of on: 
dollar and a quarter per acre for the land 
This is termed a commuted entry, and 
nine-tenths of the rights are used in this 
way, for very good and sufficient reasons 
It is very seldom that the party holding 
the claim can life on it for fiv 
vears without borrowing money. To di 
this he is obliged to ‘‘ prove up,” that is 
vet title from the government. Accor 

ingly he borrows money from one of t1 


sustain 


numerous companies that negotiate far 
mortgage loans—perhaps six or eight hur 
dred dollars, according to the location of 
his land. The company pays out for him 
at the land-office the required sum for a 
commuted entry 


ter per acre 


one dollar and a qua 
and gives him the balanc 
of the loan, taking a mortgage on his farn 
Under the pre-emption law 
precisely the same commuted entry ca! 
be made, though under these laws tl] 
settler is obliged to pay the government! 
two hundred dollars for hisclaim, whethe: 
he proves up after a six months’ residencs 


for security. 
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} 


or waits the full limit of his time for 


making proof—thirty-three months. One 


man is entitled to both of these rights, 
and also to a third quarter section under 
the timber culture act So it may be 
seen that our liberal government allows a 
man—or woman either, if she be single 
or the head of a family—to acquire four 
hundred and eighty acres of as valuable 
farming land as can be found in America, 
and at a total expense, if the full benefits 
t 


¢ 
ol 


each law are taken, of less than five 
hundred do lars 
But the 


neer is his improvidence It is true that 


worst vice of the average pio 
there are many things against him, such 
as poverty, to begin with, exorbitant rail 
way charges, high rates of interest, and 
finally, and fatally in most cases, a total 
His first 
step is to make his commuted entry at a 
cost of two hundred dollars 


lack of thriftand management 


This means 
a mortgage on his farm. Then it is not 
a question of how little money he can get 
along with, but how much money he can 
borrow on his ** They talk the 
with great interest among 
themselves, and will travel fifty miles half 
a dozen times if they hear of an opportu 
nity to make a deal with a loan agent 


quarter.” 
matter over 


whose company will lend a hundred dol 








TOWN 


lars more on a quarter section than th: 
others 

With few exceptions the only peopl 
among the first comers who retain thei 
farms are the foreigners, principally Ge 
mans and Scandinavians. These men 
drilled into the most rigid habits of econo 
my by the experience of hundreds of yeai 
in a hard strugel 
with the 


» for existence, will start 


Americans under precisely sin 
the latte 
give way under the severe conditions im 
posed upon them, the foreigners will su 
mount the same 


ilar circumstances, and while 


obstacles, and make 
success of life; if indeed they do not 
to the other extreme, and work or starv: 


themselves to death —instances not so rar 


as one might imagine 

The farms of nearly all of the unfort 
nate representatives of old-time Yankee it 
dustry and economy are provided with thi 
most expensive kind of modern agricultu 
ral machinery, for all of which they ar 
in debt, and which left exposed to thy 
elements when not in use 

Yet these people are the pioneers of a 
true civilization; upon the wrecks of their 
fortunes abler hands will build anew: and 
if the second attempi fails, success crowns 
a third effort. Here the law of the sur 
vival of the fittest is seen in full play 








THE GREAT 


financial 
Mon 
factor in 
Without 


ana 


glance further at the 


Lu 1 


tof lation in the desert 


the sit 


ot course, is the all 


prime 


f civilization the 


yems oO 


N vhich beeets leisure Lhe lel 


vhich begets thought 


atfail 


there would be 


n human rs Bb 


yrogress 


f > ] 
ye must begin a step back Ol Buckle 


sition we must first i 


acquire Ul 


vith From what has been said it wi 


the homesteader 


vadily inferred that 


not bring it With him: rather he came 
cause he lacked it: and it takes many a 
and hard year of labor to accumulate 


rv farming,even under the most favor 


Thus it follows of neces 


West i 


frontier always has 


e conditions 


the new Ss heavilyV in debt 


that 


e western peen, but 
ard 
ifted 


sthe border line steadily advances tow 
e Sierra Nevada, the mortgages are 
rom the older States, the rates of interest 
essen, and the indebtedness is @radua LV 
extinguished 

Twenty vears ago, money was worth ten 
in Michigan; to-day it is worth 


per cent 


six to seven per cent.; fifteen years ago it 
vas still worth ten per cent. in Iowa; to 
il to 


Kifteen was 


seven eight cent 


il 


if a business block in Chicago 


lay loans at per 


vears ago considered an 
oversight 

as not covered with a Boston mortgage 
little of the 


to develop the 


To-day not a money which 


helps desert comes from 


(hieago—no longer a borrower, buta lend 
er, in the world of finance 


It 


lars of borrowed money every vear to 


req 1ired millions upon millions of 


make possible the extraordinary progress 


f Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska during 


s. One of the first things 


the past ten year 
to excite surprise in the mind of astranger 
is the of 
thev areevery where 


great number banks in these 


Ww Western towns 
But 
suffice to supply 


ne 


numerous. their combined eapital 


would not a respectable 
fraction of the demand for money in 
The at of 
ist, New England partic larly, 

of | 


loans 
iegotiated by loan and trust companies, 


ther 


territory bulk it 
from the E 


} 
n 


rre comes 


the way farm These are 


vhose is lemion—there are hun 


name 
Their 


of them in the business 


method of procedure is well understood 
here, but perhaps a résumé of it may be of 
to Eastern They 


oan agents in every small town, who take 


nterest readers have 


in application from the party wanting a 
oan, and forward it to the Western office 
of the 


company. Omaha, Kansas City, 


AME 
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Minneapolis, St. Paul, Lineoln, and Sioux 
City are the principal centres The ap 
pheation, if accepted, is tiled, and the ne 
cessary papers belng made out, thev are 
orwarded With the monev to the front 
rhe farmer signsa morteage, running. sary 
live vears, for one thousand dollars The 
rate of interest he pays is ten per cent... but 

IS divided in this u\ the prinempal 
mortyave draws seven per cent ind the 
semiannual interest coupons on this are 
or thirty-five dollars ea He then 


Sigus a second mortgace oO} his farm for 


an amount equa to three per cent. per 


annum tor five vears on the loan of one 


thousand dollars: thi vided into semi 


Sisa 


annual payments of hittee n dollars each 


hot bearing Interest, as these are really in 


terest notes pay ible on the same dates as 


the interest coupons of the principal mort 
gage are The loan company then sells the 
first mortgage drawing seven per cent, to 
the Eastern investor 


keeping the second 


morteage—or what is really the balance 
of the ten percent. interest which the farm 


It be 


a handsome thing in 


er pays—for its profit will ob 


served that there is 
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this business for the companies, and the 
result is that the competition caused by 
numberless new companies entering the 
field to secure the profits is exceedingly 


fierce, and cuts the margin for them finer 


every year 

Many ingenious variations are based on 
this business. Some companies sell a 
guaranteed loan—principal and interest 
guaranteed by them—at six per cent.; a 
loan without their guarantee at eight per 
cent. Others deposit their mortgages with 
trustcompanies, and issue debenture bonds 
against them, drawing six per cent. In 
terest, and running from ten to fifteen 
years 

These Western farm mortgages find 
their way to all parts of the East, and 
many are sold in London. They afford 
a good investment for the small capital 
ist, and are also held largely by savings 
banks and insurance and trust companies. 
The competition referred to, or, to put it 
more clearly, the eagerness of the com 
panies to lend, the eagerness of their 
agents to make their commissions as large 
as possible by lending all the company 
will permit, and the exceeding great ea 
gerness of the homesteader to borrow 
every nickel he can, give rise to the evil 
which must be naturally apprehended un 
der such conditions, namely, over-loan 
ing. But this does not exist to an extent 
to cause any alarm to the investor, since 
nineteen-twentieths of the loans are guar 
anteed by the negotiators, and if they 
loan more than a farm is worth, the loss is 
theirs Latterly, too, they are much more 
thorough in their investigations, and now 
make very few mistakes. 

There are a few wiseacres in the East 
who shake their heads impressively, de 
claring that three-fourths of the farms 
of Nebraska, Kansas, and Dakota are 
mortgaged, and predict ultimate disaster 
to both borrower and lender But this 
We are 
heavily in debt, and there is no reason 
for denying it. Every State west of the 
Alleghanies has borne the same burden 
in its pioneer days, and developed its re 
sources under precisely the same condi- 
tions. Go toa new country that is not in 
debt, and you will find the inhabitants as 
near a state of nature as they can get, and 
content to remain there. 


does not by any means follow. 


They will live 
like the crackers of Georgia or the moon 
shiners of Tennessee, who are never in 
debt—except, perhaps, to the Internal Rev 
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enue Department. They are happy 

haps theirs is the wiser plan-—to rust 
But the restl 
hustling, struggling Westerner is not 
in that mould. If he succumbs in 


instead of wearing out 


( 


struggle against high interest, an exo) 
tant tariff, and the practical confiseat 

of his farm products by the freight rat 
of the railroads, another man stands rea 
to take his place. 

Of almost equal importance Ww ith me 
ey as a civilizing factor is the railroa 
It is no longer the fashion for the con 
munity to develop and await its advent 
The railroad now precedes the populatio 
everywhere, and makes its own towns 
So true is this in some parts of the dese 
that the roads own all of the principa 
town sites on their new branches. | 
mention all of the roads which have pen 
trated the region we are discussing wou 
be to name a majority of the best mai 
aged, best paving, and largest railway ec 
porations in the United States; but thos: 
which have pre empted the best part of t 
disputed territory are the Santa Fe, thi 
Rock Island, the Burlington, the North 
western, and the St. Paul roads That 
giant of other days, the Union Paciti 
though wide-awake enough now, 
slumbered for years, while such tireless 
Lilliputians as the Burlington, the Nort} 
western, and the Rock Island have 
vaded every mile of its territory, an 
bound it hand and foot with a net-worl 
of branch lines running in every dire: 
tion, making resistance on its part at this 
late day wellnigh useless. Already the 
Burlington, which has literally gridironed 
Nebraska, is in the coal-fields of Wyo 
ming. It has obtained control of lines 
west of Denver, and is headed for the Pa 
cifie coast. The Northwestern, besides it 
large holdings in Dakota, stretches on: 
long arm into the Black Hills v7@ north 
ern Nebraska, and another has passed 
Fort Fetterman in Wyoming. Not con 
tent with these vast undertakings, a third 
great branch of this corporation has pe. 
etrated southern Nebraska, and is now 
half-way across the State on its way to 
Denver. It will be a race between it and 
the Rock Island, for this is the objecti 
point of both at present; and who shal 
have the hardihood to predict that they 
will stop there ? 

The St. Paul system, lying furthest 
north of all the lines competing for th 
possession of the new Wesi, prompted by 
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WAUNETA FAI 


the advice of one of the quietest, but, all 
round, one of the brainiest merchants and 
financiers in the United States, Philip D. 
Armour, has just finished perhaps the 
greatest coup in its history. At one step 
it has planted its iron heel in Kansas 
City—a point never dreamed of by its ori 
ginal projectors. And this is but a start 
ing-point for its southwestern extensions 

a city of which another great railway 
magnate has but lately prophesied and 
with good reason—that half a century 
hence it will surpass the Chicago and St 
Louis, not of this day, but of that, in pop 
lation and commercial Importance. The 
Santa Fe road—a child of the desert—most 
powerful of the Southwestern lines, sim 
ply as a matter of convenience in East 
ern connections, has quietly completed an 
extension from Kansas to Chicago, where 
its terminal facilities alone will cost from 
five to ten millions of dollars. To realize 
fully what has been done since 1880 in 


LS, NEBRASKA 


the line of railway building in the Great 
American Desert, take a copy of Poor's 
Railway Manual for 1887, and note how 
suggestively near the head of the list of 
States Nebraska, Kansas, and Dakota are 
in miles of railroads built each year. The 
lines constructed in Nebraska alone dur 
ing the past two years would make a sin 
gle-track road from New York city to Salt 
Lake 

To touch upon the climate of this great 
ly abused country is to develop one of its 
strongest points. The main basis for its 
excellence lies in the altitude of the re 
gion, Which ranges from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred feet above the sea-level, on the 
Missouri River, and gradually ascends as 
you travel westward until the foot of the 
mountains is reached, where you attain 
an altitude of five to six thousand feet 
The atmosphere is dry and invigorating. 
Nebraska is noted for the great number of 
its sunshiny days, though Dakota and 
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Kansas are equally favored 
The catarrhs and rheums, 
the neuralgia and the con 
sumption, of the East, are 
unknown, except such cases 
as were contracted before 
Although in 
summer the thermometer 


coming here. 
ranges very high, sultry 
heat is, of course, an impos 
sibility at such an altitude. To be perfect 
lv comfortable in the hottest weather it 1s 
necessary only to keep out of the direct 
rays of the sun; the nights are always 
cool. It must be noted that as regards 
heat and cold there is great ditference be- 
tween Dakota and Kansas, for instance; 
this is merely a question of latitude; but 
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take a medium latitude, such as southe: 
Nebraska, and there you can find as n¢ 
perfect a climate as the United States ; 
fords. As between wintering there or 
Florida, there is much in favor of 
former 

The prairie country, it is true, is su 
ject in winter to blizzards of 
utmost severity, but these last 
two or three days only, andtwenty 
five days in the month,every mont 
in the year, are to be relied upo: 
as certain to be lovely. The crisp 
frosty air and clear sunshine in 
winter put a life and mettle into 
one which the soft 
and balmy atmos 
phere of Florida 
cannot supply. 

It follows that 
such aclimate is rx 
markably healthy 
There is but one dis 
ease which is at al 
climatic; that is a 
species of typhoid 
fever, which ap 
pears generally 

the fail. This 

may be occa 
sioned by undue 
exposure to tlie 





sun in summet 


SKETCHES OF HASTINGS, DAKOTA. 


trat s in the Hastings Gazette 


by the water, or by what is the most 
plausible reason, the upturning of th 
prairie sod. 

Newly ploughed land is not anywher 
considered health-giving. At all events 
whatever the cause may be, new-comers 
generally have a siege with this fever 
alinost invariably in the fall. 
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e idea is prevalent in the East that a 
ition anywhere on the plains means 
in a flat and featureless country, 
ere the horizon presents in every diree 
a monotonous stretch of prairie, de 
lof any objects of interest or natural 
ity, and impressing upon one feelings 
reary loneliness This is a mistake 
Certainly the most enthusiastic resident 
ie desert would not deny that the 
rroves of the East would be a great 
lition to our landscapes; but we are 
no means in the poverty-stricken state 
which our Eastern cousins have pic 


“dus in respect to the beauties of nature. 


vicinity of Wauneta Falls, in the 
renchman Valley, on the western edge 
Nebraska, would not be esteemed com 
mplace even in Minnesota or Wiscon 
the homes of dainty cataracts. In 
‘view of them which we present their 
nelLuresqueness may be marred for some 
ves by the rude but useful imitation of 


ie Brookly n Bridge Which appears In the 


foreground But to others this will ex 


iibit the ingenuity of the homesteader 
ipplied to the scanty materials at his com 
mand. The valley of the Republican Riv 


away The blutfs of the Missouri River 
have frequently been seen ia towns forty 
miles east of them by means of this curi 


ous and beautiful phenomenon 


The soil of these prairies possesses 


such marvellous qualities in the way 


of productiveness that the stories told 
of it seem ineredible nor will L infliet 


upon the reader any tales of the enor 


f 


mous yield of grain, and of the vegeta 


bles and fruits of wondrous size which we 


yearly send east to astonish the farmers 
of the Middle States 


Occasionally some 


thing occurs which astounds even the na 


tives regarding the fertility of the soil, as 
when some immigrant, unable to find 


anything better to preempt, and lacking 


















er affords any number of beautiful land 
scape effects. The pure clear air and the 
great expanse of sky in every part of our 
ountry afford the loveliest cloud effects 
ind the most magnificent sunsets to be 
ound east of the mountains. Dakota is 
wvored with the mirage which lifts into 
shhotographic clearness towns thirty miles 


the means to go further or to go back, in 
desperation enters a quarter section in 
what we call the sand-hills, such as are 
found in portions. of western Kansas and 
Nebraska In the fall he will emerge 
from his barren one hundred and sixty 
acres of desert land with melons, potatoes, 


pumpkins, and squashes of simply pro- 
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d vious size, capturing the premiums at 


the local fairs, to the intense chagrin of 
he farmers who have been laughing all 
summer at his lunacy in locating on 
sand The facet 


known limit to the richness and depth 


Simply us, there Is ho 


of this desert soi Earth thrown out of 
a well from a depth of one hundred feet, 
if sown with wheat or oats, will grow as 

ne gra as ever headed I excavated a 


cellar to a depth of eight feet last vear, 


and graded a lawn with the earth thrown 
out After seeding it in the spring, one 


summer was enough to make a lovely 


rriaiss plot of it Such stories sound like 


exaggerations to those who are familiar 


with the worthless clay subsoils of the 
East. but they are nevertheless strictly 
Lrue 


The one thing needful to develop the 
agricultural and pastoral possibilities of 
this region—in a word, the key to its des 
tinies—is an adequate rainfall: and this 
Suggests a topic regarding which has 
arisen nearly all of the controversies con- 
nected with the success of the new West. 
nothing 
whatever about the actual facts in the 


Experts who knew absolutely 


ease have written many a weighty article 
to prove that we do not have, never have 
had, and never can have any rainfall 
On the other hand, 
the people out here who know from their 


worth mentioning. 


actual experience that we do have a lib 
eral and bona fide rainfall in every por 
tion of our immense desert are not con 
tent with stating the facts, or making affi 
davits to them, but rack their brains to 
find ingenious reasons for the beneficence 
of Providence. One asserts that every 
vard of steel rail laid in the desert will 
draw from the heavens a gallon of water 
per annum; another claims that there 
has always been a good rainfall here, 
and points in evidence to the numberless 
cafons and creek beds twisting and turn 
ing in every direction, but all ultimately 
converging to the rivers which empty 


OK, NEBRASKA 


into the Missouri A third contends t] 
rain follows the upturning of the sod, a1 
that every acre of land ploughed mak« 
draft on the clouds for a definite qual 
titv of water It is certain that the 
falo-grass sod which has covered th: 
plains for centuries has become as imp 
vious to water as a cow- boys slicke 
Hence the rain never penetrates it, b 
rushes off the **‘ divides” in a fury to rea 
the rivers. Any one who has seen it rain 
on the plains can understand somethi: 
of the deluge which covers the entir 
prairie to the depth of twelve to twe 
four inches during summer showers lt 
is easy to comprehend then how the n 
merous canons in Kansas and Nebraska 
are cut by the eagerness of the flood t 
roll eastward But when the prairie sod 
has onee been ploughed, the soil abso 
water like a sponge. After a day’s heavy 
rain there is no mud visible ina ploughe 
fie ld the moisture soaks downward to 
depths, and the soil 
through weeks of dry weather afterward 


gvreat retains 
sustaining its crops without additiona 
rain for a wonderful length of time It 
is at least reasonable to suppose that un 
der this changed condition of large por 
tions of the soil, which now absorbs rai: 
instead of shedding it like a rubber coat 
the climate retains its atmospheric moist 
ure better, and the rainfall becomes mors 
regular, less falling at a time, but falling 
oftener. This change may account, too 
for the heavy dews which of late years 
have been remarked in this country—a 
thing absolutely unknown ten years ago 
The upturned soil parting with but a lit 
tle of its moisture every day, it returns to 
it at night, wellnigh as refreshing as a 
shower. 

General Morrow, in a very interesting 
and valuable address delivered at the 
Cheyenne County, Nebraska, fair last fall 
notes the advent of these dews, and he re 
cords a rainfall of fourteen inches for the 
first nine months of 1887 at Sidney, Ne 
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iska, which, it should be observed, lies 
i the extreme western frontier of the 
State An editorial in a late number of 


New York Nation. calling attention 
» General Morrow's observations, and 


e way in which the actual facets have 


yset the theories of the wondrous wise 
rophets ol former days quotes the 
I 


North American Review in 1858 as say 


hat 
r that 


our people at that date, when 
ere Was scar ely a hamlet forty miles 
est of the Missouri River, had ** alre dy 
iched their inland western frontier, 
id deseribing the Missouri blutfs as ‘*a 
hore at the termination of a vast ocean 
lesert nearly one thousand miles in 
yrreadth,”’ which it was proposed to trav 


erse, If at I 


With caravans of camels 
nd which interposed a final barrier to the 

establishment of large communities—agri 
iltural, commercial, or even pastoral 


Ph 
Vation upon this is, ‘Yet before the 


closing comment of the editor of the 


lose of 1880 Nebraska numbered half a 
million inhabitants,” and he might have 
idded, with equal truth and additional 
force, that to-day Nebraska numbers twice 
that many. 

General Morrow instances 83,000 acres 
f land entered by homesteaders in a 


single county in Nebraska during three 
nonths of 1887 All the land officers of 
the West tell the same story; their sta 
sties sound like fables The United 
States land office for the extreme south 
vestern part of Nebraska, embracing but 
1 few counties, remitted last year to 
Washington five hundred thousand dol 
iars to pay for homesteads and pre-emp 
Lions 

In view of these facts LIS phenomenal 
nerease in population in all parts of the 
ew West—we naturally look for the new 

ntres of population which supply this 
people, and to these, in the words of the 
litical platform, ‘* we point with pride 
[If the facts herein set forth have been 
‘arefully considered, how easy to under 
stand the raison d étre of the Omaha, Kan 
sas City, Lincoln, and Wichita of to-day! 
These towns are simply a reflection of the 


Nebraska, and are 


irms of Kansas ans 


dependent entirely on the desert for their 


business 

Of greater interest, I take it, and re 
fleeting more perfectly the substantial de 
ve lopment of the new West than the great 
centres mentioned, are the well-built, 
right, and attractive inland towns of Ne 
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braska, Dakota, and Kansas, cities of the 


second and third class, ranging from 3000 


to 15,000 inhabitants There are so many 
of these in the desert that it isalmosta pity 
to single out a few for mention; but out « 

many of perhaps equal merit let us glance 


at Hastings, Nebraska, a town fifteen 


vears old, with a population of 15,000 in 
telligent, enterprising and prosperous 
people, posse ssed of all of the conven 
iences of city life, sueh as gas and electric 


light, water-works, street-cars, and a free 
mail delivery; its streets lined with blocks 
of handsome brick structures; a centre of 
heavy financial and industrial interests; 
its homes representing all that is modern 
and progressive in architecture How 
S irprised one would be, who has not seen 
this country for five years, at the towns 
numbered by the score in Dakota, Kan 
sas, and Nebraska which rival in every 
respect the most prosperous towns in 
New York and New England! Among 
the vounger cities there 1s Mitchell, Da 
kota, less than seven years old rour 
thousand inhabitants), containing several 
churches, fine schools, retined society, 
substantial banks, large packing interests 
enough, ina word, to make life pleasant 
socially and prosperous financially Or 
look at MeCook, Ne braska, One of the 
newest and farthest west of all desert 
towns —an Infant of five years, for there 
Was nothing but a sod house tive years 
ago where the town of 3000 people Is Now 
nearly five hundred miles west of the Mis 
souri River, in the midst of a fertile farm 
ing country, possessing everything neces 
sary in the line of churches, schools, and 
social advantages to make any one content 
with a habitation in the desert, and whose 
founders had confidence enough in its fu 
ture to supply it with a system of water 
works equal in extent to that of Lincoln 


These are merely types there ‘e doz 





ens of such towns, not of the mushroom 


order of mining towns or centres of spec 


ulative activity They are the legitimate 
product of a rich agricultural region, and 
are in no sense ephemeral. They are here 
to stay; and in looking at them, and consid 
ering what they represent, the conviction 
forces itself irresistibly on one that the 
best advice ever offered to a young Amer 
ican was contained in the words—which 
have been bandied about in many a joke, 
but are as full of wisdom to-day as when 
Horace Greeley uttered them “Go West, 
young man—go West 
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FAR LOCHABER.* 


BY WILLIAM BLACK 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERVENTION 


LONG and dreary winter followed: 
A and thi slow weeks and months 
seemed to plunge Kirk o' Shields into an 
ever-increasing gloom Sometimes the 
land lay hard and silent in the grip of a 
i 


black fros 


and then there was no breath 
of wind to stir the atmosphere; the fumes 
and vapors hung heavy in the motionless 
air, sO that people forgot what the sky 
is like Sometimes a bewilderment of 
snow was abroad; and then through the 
pervading mist the far uplands could be 
seen to be of a phantom white; but in the 
town itself and all round about it the 
snow was immediately dusted over with 
coal, where it was not trodden into mire 
And then again would come persistent 
rain: but here there was some little com 
pensation for if the daytime showed the 
very extreme of wretchedness and squa 
lor, the night made the flames of the great 
furnaces more resplendent than ever, as 
Altogether a 
miserable winter it was, numbing the 


the crimson glow flashed across the wet 
slates of the house roofs 
mental faculties and cramping the bodily 
powers; but the members of East Street 
congregation abated not one jot or tittle 
of their strict observances; no matter how 
hard or wet the weather, every Sabbath 
morning found them slowly and deco 
rously taking their places in the cold, 
damp-smelling pews; while the attendance 
at the weekly prayer-meetings, the Bible 
classes, the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation, and so forth, was undiminished 
During all this time Alison's anxieties 
and duties were considerably increased by 
the fact that her sister Agnes, never very 
strong, seemed to grow more and more 
liable to attacks of nervous weakness or 
excitability; and as these frequently cul 
minated in sleep-walking, Alison had to 
be on the alert by night as well as by day 
It was so strange to be in this little room 
that seemed filled with the sombre glow 
of the iron-works, and to watch the timid 
lv uplifted appealing hand, and to hear 
the murmured ‘** Mother!” which told how 
far away the spirit was from its frail 


tenement of a body Agnes Blair, at all 
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events, had one way of escape from | 
desolation that overshadowed Ki: 
Shields Night brought her release 


carried her away to far and s 


nine 
rions, where she met the rentie-visa 
mother who was waiting for her 

outstretched hands. Alison could see 

slip noiselessl y from the bed, her lar 
oray eves entranced and still: and for 
moment she would remain uncertain 


time to walt her 


across the black night to the mystie splet 


if 1t took that space ot 


dor of a perpetual dawn—to the great w 

of jasper and the radiant gates of the n¢ 
Jerusalem Then she would whispe 
** Mother!” her gentle guide was foun: 
these two were walking now through tli 
wonderful streets in the city that had ‘*1 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine init: forthe giory of God did hiaht 
en it, and the Lamb is the licht thereof 
and the rapt eyes were gazing on the tr 
of life, and on the river of the water of 
life, clear as crystal that came flowin 
from the great white throne And thie 
sometimes (in this little room, in the 
lenee, with Alison half afraid to follo 
her lest she should rouse her too sudden 
lv) the younger sister would raise he 
hand slightly, and stand transfixed, as if 
she were intently listening. Listening to 
vhat to the distant singing of the ran 
somed hosts, or to the voice of the ance] 
proclaiming aloud the doom of Babylon 


the Great? These were sleepless nights 


for Alison, though her sister in her un 
conscious state was amenable enougt: 
and next morning Agnes had no know 
ledge of these restless wanderings, sav: 
as a wistful dream 

Perhaps the elder sister was not alto 
ether sorry to have the whole burden « 
1e domestic duties, and of the echaritabl 
labor expected from the Minister’s fami 
ly, devolve upon her own shoulders; fo 
there were many things she wished to 
forget, and she found that resolute hard 
work was the best means toward that end 
Not that she could entirely banish by 


t] 


gone occurrences from her mind; for now 
and again there came a letter from he 
cousin in Fort William, which was sur 
to contain some news of Ludovick Ma 
donell, even when it did not enclose, as 








equently happened, some written com 
iniecation from himself, addressed to 
va. He was in Egypt now, and on his 
iv to India, where he vaguely hinted 
there was some chance of his getting 
appotntment ; but hn the mean time 
winter society in Calro seemed ex 
nely pleasant, and he was in no hurry 
eave. 
But look here, my dear Miss Dimity, 
ra wrote, in enclosing one of these 
stles, ** don’t quite understand why 
the midst of such gayety, and with all 
ose nice people being kind to him, he 
yuld be sighing and pining for lis na 
land, If he wants to come home 
it’s to hinder And there’s such a 
ot to pine for at this present moment! 
You should see Fort William now, Miss 
Lim ity dead —dead as a door-nail all 
ie rowing-boats high and dry in the back 
irds; all the yachts gone; and the sea 
irds find the place so entirely to their 
nd that you can hear oyster-catchers 
vhistling all along the shore, and see 
karts sailing about and bobbing their 
ids within a stone’s-throw of the house 
There’s no bustle now at the quay when 


Mountaineer comes i and what's 


use of making yourself very smart 
ind nice, and going down to meet her, 
hen there's never aman on board young 
than the captain, or perhaps a com 
ercial traveller bound for Inverness 
We're all asleep here; the weather is per 
fectly clear and still; the hills and the 
och are as much in a dream as we are; 
ind when the fiend John, no matter how 
far away he is, fires his pistol at some 
1armless bird on the shore, you would 
1ink the whole world was listening. By 
he-way, if Ludovick is discontented amid 
Ss southern gayeties, why doesn't he 
come home for the winter shooting, which 
s very good about Oyre? Hugh was to 
ave come through from Edinburgh: and 
{ should like to see the boy again, not 
vithstanding that he hates the whole of 
is poor women creatures. I don’t under 
stand why Ludovick should stop in Egypt, 
‘in India either, if he would rather be 
nome. 

But what is far more extraordinary is 
that he should take such pains to write 
to me so minutely about himself and his 
Goings. | was never so honored before, 
lassure you. Really, this sudden friend 
ship is very flattering; and I begin to 
think I am not quite so contemptible a 
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, 2 
being as Hugh would make me out. even 
if | can't throw a stone straight And 


indeed I don’t know that I am not betray 
ing contidence in letting you see these let 
ters; but then, on the other hand, 1 have 
sent him such news ot you is Leould for 


let me tell you, my dear Miss Dimity, you 


ur poor correspondent L did 
thint ight have told me a little 
more e breaking off of that affair 
et and Ludovick for it Was 





precious little [could get out of him; but 
L suppose in such a very delicate matter 
it is best for outsiders to remain outsiders 
and I have no doubt that what vou did 
was for the best But | ean’t help 


a little sorry sometimes: for, to. s} 


ana I 


am sure he was very fond of you, and it 


honestly, he is a real good fellow 


would have been very nice for us to have 
had you as a neighbor at Ovre Howey 
er, it’s no use talking now 

It was no use talking now; that was all 
gone and done with: indeed, the matri 
monlal project that at the moment was 
before Alison’s mind, or rather pressed in 
upon her attention, was of a very differ 
ent cast. The Rey. James Cowan was 
how openly and avowed 


lly a suitor for her 
hand, though, to be sure, his mother did 
most of the wooing for him But that 
astute littl woman had come to see that 
nothing was to be hoped for from this poor 
lad of hers accompan Ving his parents to 
the Minister's house, and sitting in hope 
less apathy until they were ready to come 
away again It was in vain that the fond 
mother praised the logic of James's ser 
mons, and repeated sayings of his, which 
were mostly of her own invention, and 
tried to draw hit 


1 into conversation with 
the Minister, so long as the listless-eyed, 
down spirited, pale faced probat oner had 
never a word for Alison, and indeed CON 
ertly and quickly avoided her when there 
was a chance of meeting her in the streets 
of Kirk 0 Shields. Soat last Mrs. Cowan 
bethought her of a means of spurring him 
Oll 

“Ye see, James,” said she, with a fine 
affectation of frankness, ** your father and 
me have never liked looking forward to 
your leaving Corbieslaw ; and you are 
the only son now; and we had been think 
ing that even if ye married while as yet 
ye hadna a church, ye might bring your 
wife to the farm, and she might just help 
to cast an eye o'er things that will be her 


ain by-and-by. But maybe that’s short 
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from Cor 


? nesia sooner © er, Wheh Veé 
wu y ) 1 < e been considering that 
; } ' ve better 7 n many iVvs 
} f 
pi to 1 ‘ e change no If ve were to 
oe 5 { } 
“hy mia \ on Blair, and go to Edinburgh 
a ik 
iy ind take a bit house there for yourselves, 
H ve ould be nair mong fol and have 
: 
i 4 1 Detter « i e of getting a congregation 
- . ‘ 
- und Im sure that Mrs. Gilehrist Vi l 
} 
n that dist e) mone vould see that he 
i nies is well provided for. We'll do 
uur pairt; and though I’m sweirt to break 
be ntothe store o naperv at Corbieslaw. still 
> theres enough and to spare for thie quiet 
7 $ " 
N 4 ‘ ‘ ould | ne: and surely 


é 
q \ \ \ 1 ”~ vpeYdg 
oh | : 


nl 
j tL would be | done o’ Mi Gilchrist, after 
.? ‘ 

4 i the fuss she has made about Alison 





Blan f she did not do something real 
landsome That would be ib Chance Tor 
é Jan Ye ought to see folk petter 
’ for ve » be in Edinburgh, ready to step 
: I 
nto am icant pulpit that offers, than 
f ! ne sermons at Corbieslaw 
t i She had | the nail on the head this 
t time The possibility of having a house 
i Fy t his own—o!r escaping from the brutal 
tvranny and contempt of his choul-faced 
#} athe. LwWOKE i Oo} ad or new ideas and 
a half-piteous hopes in the breast of the 
: lu Ss probatione) and is { seemed 
{ it Alison Blan is to be the means ol 
g Wis ce erance, he turned to her with a 
: sort of mute and wistful ippea He did 
not speak, But he patiently walked home 


Ali 


‘h every Sabbath day with 


a hit 
| Pom Cire 
an ] . ‘ ] +} . . i 
ta son and her sister and the congregation 
" ‘ soon began to make comments, the ¢ ders 
. 4 . : 7 . 

q ‘ being of opinion that if this lad mar 
At ried the Minister’s da inter, \lexander 
tt (‘oO in of Corbieslaw would be more dom 

ineering in the church than ever, their 
; ives hinting that Mrs. Cowan was a 


: : 
shrewd and a sharp woman, who had an 
e on the money that every one Kile 

was coming to Alison 


Indeed in time it came to be regarded 





is a settled atfair; and Mrs. Cowan was 


such ~ ea 


to 


not the one 0 any 


‘adict 
nt. Sie 


} ac In facet 


ie Minister to 


ior hersell wen 


ce mn und his approval 


| Now in Kirk o’ Shields, as has already 
j been said, not only was all outward ex 
: pression of the natural affections severe 
. A ly checked, but it was considered almost 
e| unseemly to mention them The word 


all, exec ptina 
When Mrs. Cowan went to 


rain 


f Love Vas never used at 
e t 


plous se 


the Min 


ister t« 


» tell her story and to 
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his consent, he was exceedingly emb 


being 
He hi: 


VOuUno pe 


rassed, and even resentful, at 


proached on such as ibject id 


thoucht of Inquiring how the 


pl were disposed toward each other: st 
ess would it have entered his mind to 
to his daughter and ask for any e 
tidenes tle d smissed Mrs Cowan 





QGUICKIV as he co ild and she went a 
vell content for she could easily t 
woul the one or two half Imipat 
phrases he had used so as to convince A 
son that her father was looking fon 


to seeing’ he James Cowan's w 
And \lison 2 Wel 


the voung probationer had come oO 


peconte 


as herself 


with and abruptly asked her to man 


him, she would probably with a tous 


her father’s impatience, have told 
not to make a fool of himself, and 


But tl 


spec ( 


made an end of that matter 


was something pathetic in the 


of this poor lad, frightened-eyed and c 


ed of manner, mutely sitting in the co 


humbly endeavori 


M 


ner of the room, or 


pe rhaps to say a word or two to the 
ister when some professional subject 


He sent 


sermons 


brought forward Alison one 


which was 


of 


really was a 


his manuscript 


harmless kind of gift Out 


It 


business-like production 


mere ¢ 


OSILY she read it ni 


earefully 


vided and arranged; and if there 


Was 1 


much of the burning fire of rhetorie in 


at least it was clear and sensible and sin 
ple in style. The text was I. Cor 
thians, 11. 14: ** But the natural man 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit 


God 


neither ¢% 


for they are foolishness unto hin 


in he them, beeause the 


KHnOW 


are spiritually discerned ;” and the n 
argument was that the mystery of gor 


ness was beyond the reach of 


that 


reason, a 
effici 


sphere, Was WHOLILV ll 


human knowledge, while 
within its own 
fic 
tempted to deal with the higher thing's 
thought it 


ient and not to be regarded when 


faith She Was exceeding 
well constructed; and being of a kin 
disposition, she said so to the young n 
whose pallid face flushed up between « 
barrassment and pleasure, for he was 
But 


Mrs. Cowan heard of this approval al 


accustomed to appreciation 


proudly came to Alison, and asked li 
what she thought of James's future no 

plainly Alison 
tne girl ore W 
It is true that it ha 


intimating that herst 


was concerned somewlhia 


rrave and reserved. 











escended 


fAR 


en conveved to her that her father 
suld be well pleased f she married the 
ng minister; and she could under 
1 that the eceongregation generally 
ild ipprove of such a step put ita 
ents, the time is not vet and her 


cathered together a little when she 


} 
ithe farmers wil he whole 


ne for granted 

But the most startling event that o« 
ed this nter—or rather the early 
rit was now is a sudden and un 


} 


xpected visit from Aunt Gilchrist, wh 


ike a Diast Trom the mountains 


to this dull level of dreariness Phe 

pestuous smatli d ime h id quarre lled 
h one of her fellow-patients at the 
rieff Hydropathie Establishment; had 
stantiy reso ved to leave, and bestow 

patronage on the rival resort in the 
ind of Bute: and as she had to pass 
rough Kirk o° Shields on the way, she 
rote that sne ould arrive there on the 
lowing afternoon, and would Stav the 
ont Alison read this letter with a 
lick jov at her heart Here was some 


associated with that h ippy and beau 


tin the Highlands 


} 
ll me she had spen 


as some one to she could 


about those kind friends in the north 


\nd on the morning on which she got 
s note Kirk o’ Shields was looking al 
ost cheerful A cold northwest wind 
id been blowing overnight, and some 
the smoke was cleared away, so that 
ere was a faint semblance of sunlight 
the gray pavements, and the spire of 
e Established Church, on the top of the 
ttle hill, rose into elo ids that here and 
ere grew thin and showed a wan sug 
stion of blue But by the time it was 
cessary for Alison to go along to the 
ition the afternoon of the short day 
is closing over, and the smoke clouds 
med to wather together again: so that 

Kx oO Shields presented ILS usual ap 

earance—-with its crimson fires and white 


id 


how 


s of steam leaping and tw 


iS iISting’ al 


rithing into the desolation of the 


rkening heavens 


\nd here’s my 


called, 


Aunt Gil 


moment she 


bit lady 
aloud the 


ret 


tepped on to the platform, and the bright 


ved, fresh complexioned, silver haired 
ttle dame caught Alison by the shoul 
lers, and kissed her again and again. 





Well, well, it’s just a delight to see you; 


rr Ive been a lone, lone woman, Alison, 
ny dear, since I went to the Hydropathic ; 
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and manvy’s the time Ive vished ve were 
\ 1 Wie jus to stand Ip tor mie ind 
teach them no to tral e on a poor old 
creature Ke be And [ve booked all 
I lveage throug to Grlasgow A liso 
SO that | ve no na but this bit bag here 
mad we vet into ead at once 

\ « », Au (y irist! said Alison, 
n dismay Do you real int a cab 
For there $1 such a hing in Kirk o’ 
Shields 

Bless n Ss ind body iat kind 
of a town 1s this the old dame exclaim 
ed, but sive i ir 0 Foodu humor 
over seeing her niece to be seriously put 
about And where's t cas Do they 
no see it’s dark Or is this the only kind 
oO daylight the yve got in this dreaal "y 

If vou would rather not walk, aunt 


Alison Sa 


a@& machine 


d, doubtfully, Ll could send for 


‘Away wi your machines!” Aunt Gil 
christ eried Wel just set out on Toot; 
it ‘ll serve to keep Periphery in. proper 


And ve 


subjection carry m Dag Tor 
me, Alison, and let me lean on your arm 
for you're a strong young lass, for all 
your delicate complexion and manyvs 
the time I wished ve were at Criet? to 
fiolit my batties for me Yi ould have 
taught them something, Um thinking’! 
for ye've a sharp tongue in vour head 
when ye like—oh ay 

‘*T should not have thought you wan 
ed any help in that way, aunt,” her niece 
said, demurely, as they left the station 

Now, Alison Bla r don't be lmipert 

nent to an old woman like me,” Aunt 
Gilehrist made answer, with great sever 
ty the very moment I set eyes on ve 
Who else would have come to see © ith 
such a fearsome hole as this Mercy on 
me, it’s like the bottomless pit! Surely 
it's worse since I was here last —hovw 
many years Was that It's enough to 
frichten a body ved think ve'd got into 


the nd o° accident 


and without a chance o’ 


bad p! we DY 


SOMC K 
vetting out avain 


Does any human creature ever come her 
that can avoid it 
Aunt Gilchrist 


Alison said, cheerfully 


“Oh, we don’t mind it, 


we're used to it.’ 


‘*And this morning the town was look 
ing quite pleasant; we could actually see 
the sun shining—or something like it 
But I think it was getting your letter, 
aunt, that made the morning seem so 


bright and nice 
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‘Ay, ye’re there again, are ye, with 
your palavering tongue!” the old dame 
protested; but all the same, she clung a 


little closer to the warm voung arm that 
gave her such help as she wanted; and in 


Lois wise, and without anv great quarrel] 


ling, they by-and by reached the Minis 


ter’s house 

**How are ve, Minister—how are ve 
said Aunt Gilchrist, gayly, as she entered 
the parlor with outstretched hand 


‘Ll am fairly well in health,” the Min 


] 


ister made answer, in his slow and seri 


ous fashion But the vears are passing 
over us, Jane; it is time we should be pre 
paring ourselves for the long journey.” 


‘said Aunt 


‘Tm going to Rothe 


[Tm no come to that yet 
Gilchrist, briskly 
Say Rothesay’s a grand place in cold 
weather like this; the sea-air is as soft as 
soft; and there are no crowds o' tourist 
bodies swarming about in the spring 
Alison, my dear, I would like a cup of 
tea.” 

‘Yes indeed, aunt, you shall have that 
at once,” her niece said, promptly: ‘*and 
then ina little while you must have some 
thing more substantial; for one of the el 
ders is coming in this evening, with his 
wife and son—I would rather have had 
you all to ourselves, but this is a long 
standing engagement—and we shall all 
have a proper tea together.” 

‘*An elder?” said Aunt Gilchrist, with 
a bit of asniff. ‘“* I hope the body is not 
going to preach at me.” 

Indeed her attitude toward the whole 
Cowan family, when they arrived, was 
soon: seen to be distinctly hostile; but 
her special antagonism seemed to be 
aroused by the thick-lipped, wide-nos 
trilled, heavy-headed farmer, whose pon 
derous assumption of importance seemed 
to irritate this alert little person beyond 
all endurance. As for Mrs. Cowan of 
Corbieslaw, no sooner did she discover 
who this unknown visitor was than in 
stantly she set to work to propitiate 
Aunt Gilchrist by every description of 
servile fawning and flattery. The small 
shrewd eyes expressed an eager approval 
of everything that Mrs. Gilchrist said; it 
was Mrs. Gilchrist alone that was listened 
to—and listened to with humbly apprecia 
tive smiles and nods. Poor James was 
nowhere. The presence of this stranger 
annihilated him. 
ed at Alison—perhaps wistfully thinking 
of hissehances of escape to Edinburgh. 


But sometimes he look- 
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Now, when this evening meal wa 
over, Aunt Gilchrist was naturally loo 
ing forward toa pleasant little chat ab 
friends and acquaintances, or about 
fairs of the day—notably a murder tr 
that was then exciting much interest; | 
this frivolous waste of time in no 
commended itself to Mr. Cowan of C 
bieslaw By sheer weight of words 
bore down all opposition until there 
nothing heard but an interminable mo) 
ologue on church government, to whi 
the Minister listened with a kind of 
stracted air, only putting in a correcting 
word now and again Aunt Gileln 
began to fret and fume Once or twi 
she turned to Alison with a look of ama 
ment, apparently asking if this was thi 
kind of evening she usually passed. And 
still the elder labored on with his son 
nolent and confused incoherences abou 
synods and presbyteries, until the bri 
little dame abruptly addressed her niec 

‘**T'm thinking this is pretty dry work 
“It makes 1 
wish the Doctor was here—and the cd 


said she, contemptuously. 


canter.” 

Alison smiled 

‘I’ve provided that for you, aunt,” sa 
she, and forthwith—to the wonderme: 
and consternation of the Corbieslaw fam 
lvy—she deliberately went to the sideboa: 
and brought out an old-fashioned decant 
of cut erystal, which was filled with son: 
dark ruby fluid. 
wineglass and a tumbler and some sug 


Then she produced 


and some cinnamon, while Agnes was 
sent to feteh boiling water 

‘There, now,” said Aunt Gilchrist 
with her bright-colored face beamin 
with satisfaction (and the elder had be« 
startled into a momentary silence), *‘ that’s 
like my bit lady—everything straight 
and honest and above-board; no tric 
and hiding and make-believe. I don’t 
like the hole-and-corner bedroom bus 
ness at the Hydropathics; but then, to bi 
sure, it’s hard to go to bed on a cold wit 
ter’s night without a drop o’ something 
to comfort ye—”’ 

‘Tt’s quite true, Mrs. Gilchrist,” sa 
Mrs. Cowan, in her suavest 
‘ yes, it’s quite true.” 

‘*It would be better,” said the farme: 
scowling at his wife, ‘‘if ye would r 
member that that drop o' something 
just the curse of this country.” 

‘Ay, do ye say that, now ?” 
ed Aunt Gilchrist, as she coolly began t 


manne! 


remark 
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prepare her negus, Alison helping her the 


vhilk “Well, lm no the country, and 
never cursed mie 

I'm sure of that, Mrs. Gilchrist,” said 

farmer's wife, in her politest Edin 


yurgh accent ‘Eve rybody can see that 


I’m sure ye take nothing but what is good 
for ve.”’ 
The scowl on the farmer's face grew 
iurker as he heard his wife thus shame 


lessiv 2@o over to the enemy, but he he ld 


his peace Perhaps in his dull brain 
there Was some glimmering guess at the 
reason for her extraordinary compla 


Meanwhile the determined littl 
vine-bibber at the table had begun to sip 


ney 


her negvus with much satisfaction, 


hever 


dreaming of the notable discovery she 


was shortly to make 
Well, Minister,” 


I'm think 
i [ would just like to take Alison away 


said she, ** 


vith me to Rothesay for a week or two 


['m sure the poor thing wants a breath 


after being this 
A town ? 
it’s like 


ve 


of fresh air so long 


in 
It's not like a 
a pandemonium I 
little ditt 


our congregation 


dreadfw’ town 
at all: 
should think 


town 
would have 
‘ulty in describing to y 
the terrors of the place of punishment 

ve've but to bid them look around them 
And I would like to take her 


two, 


away fora 
her up; 
Hydropathies, 
they have their bits o’ diversions 


week or j ist to cheer for 


they’re no so bad, they 


after a’ 
a dance now and again, and the like 
* Dancing!” exclaimed the big elder, in 
solemn tones. ‘*I should not like to hear 
minister's daughter taking to dan 

We dancing 
We ken what happened in the time of 
Herod the tetrarch—” 

‘** Herod the tea-tray !” the 
tient little dame, with open scorn. 


oO a 


cing ken what comes o 


said lnipa 
“Do 
ye imagine that a young Scotch lass can 
Highland Schottische with 
out wanting somebody's head served up 


not dance a 


in a charger ?” 
said the Minister, 
think your mention of seriptural things 


“Jane.” severely, ‘I 
might be a little more respectful and be 
coming.” 

“Well, 


farmer’s 


Mrs. 
interposed, to 


the 
make all 
things smooth and pleasant, ** there may 


indeed, Gilchrist,” 


wife 


not be so much harm in dancing as peo 
ple say. No, not quite so much as they 
say. I hardly approve of it myself, any 


more than Alexander does; but maybe 


there’s not quite so much harm in it 
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Besides, the younger people have newer 
Im 


ace a 


ideas, so to Speak, and not sure that 


James would set hist together against 
adancing dancing in moderation, that is 


sobriely anc 


rt 
Aunt Gilchrist 


toward 


1! “wSONMADLC 


moderation 
adirected a 
Line 


lowered | 


swift glance 


James but abashed proba 


tioner lostantly is eves 


*I would like to take Agnes too she 
resumed, turning again to the Ministe r. 
‘but Tm afraid ve cannot spare them 
both; if ve can, I l just be too glad.” 

It's a kind offer, Jane,” the Minister 
made answer aud I’m sure the girls are 
obliged Lo you, b il \one Sis hardly well 
enough to vo anvwhere at present and as 
for Alison, I doubt if she could leave her 
various duties, outside the house as well 
as in, With a clear conscience. She was 


ast summer,’ 

Mrs. (¢ 
y—‘'if Imay 

Mrs. Gilchrist 


] . 
a iong time with you | 


“Tf L may speak,” observed ‘OW 
humility 
this, 


that it would be a useful experience for 


an, Withan engaging 


speak, 1 would say 


is all, but especially for Miss Agnes, if ve 


were to take Miss Blair away wi’ ye for 


the time ve propose for then we should 


a’ have to learn how to do without her 


And perhaps ve may have heard,” the 


farmer's wife continued, with a signifi 


cant little simper, ** that we are expecting 
some such change 
‘What's that said Aunt Gilchrist, 


sharply, and she vlanced with a sudden 
surprise from Mrs. Cowan to Alison, and 
at 


Who 


the white-faced 


had furtively 


back again, and even 


young probationer, 
looked up 
Oh, well.” said Mrs 


over-emphasize the hint 


Cowan, not to 
could 
that Alison was grievously confused 
lady 


to changing her 


for she 
see 
“a young naturally looks for 


ward hame sooner or 
later, and it’s just as well that her friends 
and her family should have learned to 
bear the for ['m sure you'll agree 
with me, Mrs. Gilchrist, that 


to the 


loss 
it will be a 
great loss them of Miss 
Blair.” 

This plausible explanation in no wise 
quieted 


1h case 


Aunt Gilchrist’s suspicions; and 
the first thing she did, as soon as the Cow 
ans were gone, was to go to her own room 
and summon Alison thither 

** Alison,” that 


Is 


‘what did 
simpering idiot 0° a woman mean ? 


said she, 
there a talk of your getting married ?” 

‘*T believe there is, aunt,” the girl an- 
swered. 
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To whom, then demanded Aunt 


Gilchrist Vilh an Ominous Trown 
Wi said Alison, after a moments 
hesitation Lo to thie young” han Vhno 
as here to-night—young Mr. Cowan 
W hat exclaimed the little dame 
taking a step backward in order the bet 
ter to stare at her niece What! To 


lo that izened wisp of a 


Vashed-out rag 


it voiceless 


of a stickit minister Alison Blair, have 


Well they ali seem to expect 
thats al | know about it Alison said, 
petulantly for it was hard for her to be 
reproached for what was none of her do 
ny or Wishihg 

‘But vou vourself hat do you say 
Was the next sharp question 

‘T haven't been asked,” she answered, 
with her petulance darkening to sullen 
ness 

Now, Alison, don’t make me angry 
her aunt exclaimed Don't you quarrel] 
with me Are you going to marry that 
insignificant creature Out OF spite—tis that 
it? Oh, mind you, ve seen that done 
often enough Ive seen girls marrying 
out of spite, and precious sick and sorry 
they were afterward Your family and 
f 


vour friends won't let you marry the man 


you want, and so vou revenge yoursell on 


them by marrving a man vou hate o1 


care nothing about Is that what ver 
after 7 
No, it is not!” said Alison, with proud 


t 


lips, but with tears near coming to her 
eves ‘It is not, and you've no right to 
sav anv such thing 
Oh. verv well very well!” said Aunt 
Gilchrist. still regarding her niece doubt 
fully. ‘‘But what about that young Mac 
donell Answer me that, now, Alison 
for [ve heard something from Flora 
Captain Macdonell and I are the best 
friends in the world, and we mean to re 
main so, and I don't care who knows it,” 
the girl answered, w th the same proud 
expression of face, though her head was 
partly turned away 
Aunt Gilchrist looked at her for several 
seconds in silence 
Ye're a queer creature, Alison; and 
[I'm not sure that I've quite made ve out 
vet But ['m not going to quarrel with 
ve, for all your stitf-neckedness and pride 
ind wilfulness Ill talk to ye in the 
morning. I’m not going to let you make 


a fool oO’ yo irself, if l can help it. Oh, I 
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know what you wilful young hussies 
capable o doing when people thwart vi 
and here vou ve been Nursing scheme 
and plans, and not a word to me li 
word, though I thought I had some 1 

» be consulted Oh yes, yes, ves,” s 
continued, as if some new lig 
breaking in upon her **T see now 
that cringing, crimping, smirking ere 
ture 0° a Woman was a’ bows and be: 


. : 
ane Smiles My certes, here’s a prett 


cl injamfrey of a project to be building 


in the dark! Oh ves, to be sure, Mrs. G 
christ was always inthe right; and the 
mightn't be quite so much harm in d 
cing: and Miss Blain ought to go away 
ie Hydropathie, that we might trv ho 
we could bear her loss, while that ers 
vellow-faced, sow-snouted lump of 


Iman sat and stared at my bit drop 
negus as if he thought Satan was lik 
to make a sudden appr irance on the tabi 
But never you mind, Alison, my dear 
They havena carried off my bit lady v« 
No, they have not; and maybe they'll 
find out that they've to settle wi’ me firs 
So just give me a kiss, my dear, and s 
vood-night.” 

Alison’s face had considerably helt 
ed at these kinder tones, and she wou 
have bid her aunt @wood-night as she de 
sired, but as the Minister's daughter s] 
vas bound to remember the rules of 
house 

‘Are you not going down agai 
aunt ?”’ she asked ‘Father will expe 
you at family worship, and I hear t 
servants just going in.” 

‘You pretty Miss Innocence!” this a 
dacious little woman exclaimed, with 
wicked laugh; and she pushed the girl 
the open door, and kissed her atfectionat 
lv by way of saving good-night ** Dor 
vou see that that’s the very reason 


I'm going to bed 


CHAPTER XIII 


A SUMMONS 





AUNT GILCHRIST came and went; tl 
young spring days began to lengthet 
even in this sombre Kirk 0’ Shields: a 
\lison, with a calm serenity of mind t 
she mistook for forgetfulness, busied he 
self from hour to hour with her vario 
tasks, and strove to earn, or to contin 
the good-will of all these diverse folk 


many of them intractable enough, som« 
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inly suspicious of her advances, others 
aout lo a decree Who made up her 
ither s congregation But especially was 
e kind and considerate toward James 
an; for the poor pale-faced probation 
matever his pathetic fancies may have 

een, did not bother her much hiie lis 
tther, despite her in sinuating smiies 
{1 hints addressed to Alison, failed to 
ve the disheartened lad into any mor 
esolute attitude Alison was grateful to 
n for his silence; and she read the two 
ivee sermons he timidly submitted to 


er: and comforted him with the 


asst 
to 


iong-lookea-tor 


ice that they would be useful 


very 


n When he received the 


But this tranquil life was about to be 
turbed. Summer-time found Aunt Gil 
st again at Fort William: and no 


ng would do the imperious small dame 


it that Alison should repair thither at 


ce Periphery , she wrote, had been al 
stentirely subjugated and driven forth, 
ough sometimes it returned and feebly 
ed to regain possession; she was going 





make up for all the crippled time; Al 


son was to come and share in her wild di 
need the bit lady 
fitful 


iS olad to 


and ho longer 


sions; 
buffeted about 


\ones 


ile 


ear bvbelng D5 any 


she Ww 


ists of temper 


ear appeared Lo be q strong 


again ; 


ery well, let her take a turn at managing 


house; the elder sister de 


Aunt Gilchrist 
ind there 


ie Minister's 
rve d a holiday beside S, 
lemanded that she should come 
be 
ybedience 


When Alison 


er heart fell to beating with a marvellous 


is to no argument, but immediate 


received this 


SUMMONS 


@aplally and she was somewhat breath 
not a little 


») lf 
herseil that se 


ess and bewildered, and 


ntful 


also 


es against » simple a 


woposal should so entirely upset her 


of mind Kor sne had come to con 
all 


veace 
der that had happened in the previ 
Us Summer as a sort of a dream, to be re 
irded with a touch of tenderness, per 
fade a 


But this possibility of 


ips, until it should finally vay 


ind be forgotten. 
iwakening associations, of seeing actual 
ices that had become almost visionary 
of the 
iantoms that dwelt in 


» her, and meeting, not vague 


} ): 
her solitary reve 
ies, but the living people themselves, was 


together a startling thing. Instinctive 
she shrank back from it And then 
gain she began to argue with herself 


W hat had she to dread 


The days of cru 
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el anxiety, of bitter farewells, o dden 
eartlac le vere i over ho sii maa 
schooled herself into aequiescen And 
hy should she be afraid to meet Ludo 
vick Macdonell He and shi id prom 
ised Lo be Tast Trends i i is the 
Tre aship worth sii¢ is ho prepared 
Lo ibide Dy Probab Vi S Line it 
had ull Torgottle el In his numer 
ous letters from Eg ind from India he 
had hardlv ever 2 itioned he If she 
vent to Fort William she ould merely 
find that sh iad one wquaintance the 
more, that ois I ‘ iappened to be nh 
Lochaber ata 

Indeed, when the Minister's consent 
had been obtained and her brief prepara 
tions made, and when she was ready to 
set forth upon her northward journey 


herself that she 


she had almost con) 
iil L, 


ana 


needa 


could meet Capt idoviek 


any too serious quaim Lhatin 


ing to Lochabe r she was not risking the 


reawakening Of any too poignant 


It is true that as she entered the little sta 
tion a sudden throb went through het 
heart: for she eould not but remember 
the terrible dav on which she had come 
up hither 1 pale, trembling ghost of a 


creature—to see the black train thunder 


away into the mist The mere sight of 
those long, empty lines of rail seemed to 
make ner shiver B it that was a long 
time ago now: and here was Agnes, very 
officious with her last little kindnesses 
and jovi il anticipation, not the recalling 
of by-gone anguish, was the natural mood 


for a traveller about to enter upon a long 
and pleasant holiday 
Moreover, this singularly clear 


Was a 


and cheerful morning that was greeting 
her setting out, when onee she had got en 
tirely away from the dark and poisoned 
region surrounding Kirk o' Shields She 
saw the sky again—a wonderful thing 


white clouds in it 
The 


earriage 


far-reaching, with soft 
that 
that 
And 


that she rot, the more and more beau 


ful 


hardly stirred. air W sweet 


as 


came in at the window. 


the farther and farther northward 


7 


became her surroundings The sun 


lay warm on the wide meadows through 
which the Forth winds its silver way 
the gray battlements of Stirling Castle 


rose far into the blue The rugged chasm 


of the Pass of Leny was hanging in rich 


a thousand million dia 
the rippling waters of 


And then she 


summer foliage; 
monds flashed on 


Loch Lubnaig got away 
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o wilder regions, into the soitudes 
len Ogle and Glen Dochart:; but the 


mountains had nothing forbidding about 


them on this beautiful morning: there 

isa velvet soltness in the shaagows even 
vhere 1 towe ne peak grew adark under 
ts passing cloud, while for the most part 
the lower slopes and shoulders were dap 
pled ) th sunlight And then 
again, as she is nearing Tyndrum, she 
crew still more curiously interested in 
these outward things: and her heart, in a 
sort of mood, began to amuse 
itselt \ IMPOSSLDILLES Kor it 





vas at Tyndrum station that Captain Lu 
dovieck had made his appearance havinyg 
come down through the Black Mount for 
est to intercept her on her southward jour 
hey ind might he not be here to meet 
her now She assured herself that she 
vould welcome him gladly, even joyously ; 
there would be no emDarrassment at all; 
she would eall him Ludovick,”’ and take 
his hand, and know that he had not for 
gotten he She could not understand 


how the thought of meeting him had 


alarmed her Here she had no fear In 
a few minutes she would look out of the 
carriage Window she would call to him 


Ludoviek !—Ludovick!” she could see 
the flash of recognition in his eves, his 
quick step forward, and his opening the 
carriage door Sister-like, she wo ild be 
as kind to him as she could; and they 
would vo through the remaining stages 
of the journey in great comfort and hap 
piness: and he would tell her all about 
Hugh and Flora and the rest of them 
while Loch Awe and gray Kilchurn went 
by, and the Pass of Brander, and the hills 
of Benderloch, until a sweep of Loch 
Ktive brought them in sight of Morven 
and Mull, and the mountains that guard 
the blue western seas 

But even as the train slowed into the 
ittle station she knew that all this was 
entirely impossible; and it was merely to 
indulge a whimsical fancy that she affect 
ed to look out for some one; and when 





the train had moved on again, and she 
had resumed her solitary seat, she could 
hardly say she was disappointed For 
well she was aware why it was that Lu 
dovick Macdonell had been so sparing of 
his references to herself in these letters 
from abroad; and why he had serupu 
lously refrained from trying to reopen 
any communication with her. It was his 
quick sense of courtesy and of considera 
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tion toward her that restrained him 
would not weary her with his importu 
ty Eve ryvthing should be as she WIS 

And when she told him that she wa 
hand and foot by reasons and cir 


stances that she could not expla 


that he could not understand, le 
bound to believe her, and to take 


e} 
as meaning no. And well she knew t 
in accepting Aunt Gilchrist’s invitat 
to go to the Highlands, she was no 


danger of encountering any distres 
persecution on his part 

At the same time, when she got to t 
end of her railway journey, and fow 
Hugh and Flora awaiting her, she 
little surprised, not perhaps to find 
Captain Ludovick was not with them 
that they did not refer to his absences 
They said nothing about him, in fact, « 


when they were comlortabdliv settled 


board the Mountaineer, and had plenty 
time for rapid questions and ans 
And then again, as the steamer mo 
away from Oban Harbor, Alison w 
ly interested in all the objects around he 





as KOC! 
for these seemed so strangely differs 
from the memories of them with wl 
she had beguiled the dark hours of t 
winter Everything Was so extraordin 
rily vivid. The air seemed full of lig 
To Hugh and Flora doubtless these we 
familiar features—the pretty little bay 
of a trembling blue, save where the su: 
light blazed and shimmered on the rip 
ples; Kerrara, with its slopes of green ani 
points of weeded rock: the lone spur ot 
Lismore ending in the small gray lig 
house: the far mountains of Mull and 
Morven, clear to the top, the clefts and 
scars on their vast brown shoulders traced 
in lines of the purest, most delicate azur 
all this was familiar enough to them 
but it was not at all familiar to her. The 
world seemed so beautiful!—so surpass 
ingly brilliant—and yet so peaceful and 
calm and still. It appeared to her that 
in leaving Kirk o’ Shields she had con 
out of a long and sombre night, and got 
into the white day again; and that her 
eyes were naturally bewildered by the 
overpowering radiance around her. The 
phantom pictures of her winter dreams 
had fled: this was the living world 
filled with sunlight, the wide skies al 
open, the wide seas all trembling in that 
lustrous blue, a gladness everywhere 
They could not get her to go below 
forlunch. She would not go. So Hugh 
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had 


she was provided for; but 


. } + 
to take Flora down, and see tha 


instantiyv he 
Vas up avain, 


and sitting beside this pret 


Ly, paie complexioned, rray eved 


He lit 


newly acquired habit for him 


COUS 


n from the south a cigarette (a 


and did not 


talk much to her, for he could see that she 


and 
] 


on deck ag 


as occupled more than content 


Flora came un,and the gen 


eral conversation was resumed—about 
\unt Gilchrist’s newly deve loped passion 
for the game of poker about the last ex 
ploits of the boy John, about the big takes 
of bream they had been getting on recent 
never a word 
Yet 
enough, as 


to the pier, co ild Ali 


son reeall the broad-shouldered, slim-built 


evenings, and so fortn: but 
vas said about Ludovick Macdonell 
and 


he boat slowed in 


here was Appin vividly 


voung fellow, with the laughing eves, and 
clear, sunburnt complexion, whom she had 
seen come down with his 


long’ swinging 


pace to the steamer There was no Cap 
tain Ludovickat Appin pier now; perhaps 
he was not even in Lochaber; perhaps he 
iad got that appointment, and had remain 


ed in India. And 


vent on again, through the fair and shin 


so the Mountaineer 


ng day Up here Loch Linnhe lay in a 
lead calm—lone swathes of white and 
ue without a ripple anywhere; there 
was no stirring of wind: even the rugged 
und lone ly hills of Kingairloch, that 


isually are dark and _ purple-stained, 


red 


faint 


showed and 


haze of sum 


their slopes of vranite 


vray schist through a 
and were 
As the 

the still por 


poses took it into their heads to race her: 


mer heat erowh quite ethereal 


n hue. steamer cleft its way 


through water a school of 


und ever and anon a dorsal tin would ap 
pear on the calm surface, gleaming for an 
ustant in the sunlight as the oily-looking 
fish rolled 
the scene around them seemed to moderate 
the garrulity of Hugh lit 
another cigarette, and began to walk up 
and down the deck; 


over. The very quietude of 


the cousins: 


Flora leaned her two 
hands on the gunwale, and her chin on 
her hands, to look abroad over that shin 
ing breadth of sea: while Alison watched 
the slow passing by of the successive bays, 
the rocky shores, the upward-sloping plan 
tations, the the hills 
receding into the almost cloudless sky. 
There was but little talking: 
dovick Macdonell’s 
mentioned. 

And then at last they came in sight of 


barer summits of 


anyhow Lu 


name was not even 
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the sout 


ern outskirts of Fort William 


little white dots of houses among the 
trees, with pleasant green slopes rising 
behind them, and the vast bulk of Ben 


Nevis, 


behind 


seamed and searred, towering far 


Those pretty little villas 


set 


among cvardens had a sihilill and cheer 
ful appearance as the were brought 
closer and closer, and Alison jumped to 
her feet to respond when she perceived 
that from certain windows a welcome 
Vas being waved to her mhe Knew the 
house well, and her heart warmed toward 
il How often had she not sat and 
dreamed of it—in the drear winter nights 
of Kirk o’ Shields, in the hushed parlor, 
vith every soul in the house bent over a 
pious book—dreamed of it, and of all the 
kindness and new and wonderful ¢ xperl 
ences connected with it! As she waved 
her handkerchief to those unseen friends 
her eves were moist Indeed they had 


been kind to her, in their robust, happy 


gvo-lucky fashion 
And 


here, a then 


Vailting rival, Was 
the lad John But John was in an ex 
ceedingly bad temper There had come 
down to the quay a band of itinerant 
musicians, who were gon away by the 
steamer; and they had been utilizing 
their time of waiting by playing a series 


of loud and lively strains, which, instead 


of having any mollifying effect upon 
John, only irritated him, for he was bent 
on business And not only that, but 


even as he was conveying Alison’s things 


ashore 4 she following him, one of these 
musicians had the effrontery to come up 
cap in hand to the newly landed party, 
whereupon John inte rpose d angrily 

‘Oh. with 
‘*Goaweh hom! Your 
head. I would 
sooner hear a bull roaring than you and 
your And with that 
the shafts of his barrow and manfully 
set forth—to display to the world the dif 


ference between a 


vo aweh hom!” he said, 


crushing scorn 
hoe vives 


me a sore 


noise!” he seized 


person who could do 


honest work and an idle, useless, stroll 
ing vagabond 

Aunt Gilchrist was seated in the front 
carden, amid a 


and white, of 


brave show of roses red 
pansies pale yellow and 
deep purple, of sweet-william of every 


of 


eves, and double poppies ; 


shade, nasturtiums, and pheasant’s 


and she herself 
was just as bright and pleasant to look 


at as any of them. Her welcome of her 


bit lady was of the warmest 
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ma 
lh 
hi 
not 
just 
cont 
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Shi¢ 
dro 
Son 
Ti? 


} 
my aeal Said sii¢ and she look 


it hand in hers, and patted It al 
ile this 1S something ike thie 
‘ pia »? 1 and me to _ be 
the I tell vou | never go to 
towh agal 1 never will, Alison 
have to come to see me Do ve 
mber tauat dreadtu nicht vi yon 
t big mundiced-laceqd baboon oO an 
maundering away about synods 
issemblies and sederunts Mercy oO 
But no doubt it was interesting to 


said Alison, with a smile 


Interesting Ill not beheve it Vl) 
by ve a ord of it It was done 
for the pleasure of hearing his own 
ous gabble and gabble, ikea burst 
ipe On a pouring day What I 
| have done but for that comforting 
»o' port e negus 
How is vour neurale@ia, aunt?’ Ali 
isked 
e little old dame held up a warning 


sh, Alison!” she said, in a whis 


Periphery’s lying quiet Just now 
waken him lve a kind o’ feel 
he left side o’ mv foot that I don't 
ly like I’m afraid Periphery’s no 
lriven out o the house vet: he’s 
isleep in the cellar, as ve may eall 
as long as he doesna get up and 


we 1 
el rt 
qu ( 
lvin 

it Dut 
be 1h) 


Wi t nevus Alison asked 

What's that got to do with it > the 
old la retorted, with some sharpne SS 

\re vou setting ip to bea doctor too 

Are vou going to begin to blether about 
bromides and iodides | tell ve, ve may 
fill youn wi drugs from week's end to 
wee end. and ve may dance about from 
one Hydropathie to another from Janu 
ary to December, and Periphery ‘Il just 
laugh at you, and have as firm a grip o 
ve as ever but if ve ean coax the bit 
( ppie to lie quiet, by paving no heed to 
him at all, and doing nothing to stir him 
ip. then ve'’ve got a chanee of getting 
something like peace and comfort 

But I suppose you can walk well 
enough, aunt * Alison proceeded to ask 

Hom!” said Aunt Gilchrist, doubtful 
ly [ can walk Oh ves, I can walk 
But [ cannot say that | am very eager 
about walking It's a fine thing to let 


to stamp about, we'll just Say no 


And are vou still taking your port 


sieepl 





} 
if aogs 11e 
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And then again Aunt Gilchrist sa 

Well, I suppose ye've kept youn 
my deat I never got that line ve pro 
» send me if they began to « 
ve into marrying that poor, sham} 
shauchiy w indlestrae o° a creature 
ipposed that smirking mother o° his 
lettin’ ve alone 

But what's that, aunt 7’ Flora ¢ 
interposing. ‘‘Is Alison going to be 
ried—and to somebody we don’t ki 
Why didn't you sav anything about 
Then she turned to Alison, with a cur 
look in her face “Is it true, Aliso 
Are you going to be married ? 

Perhaps I'd better wait until I'm ; 
ed,” Alison answered, with reason 
modesty. 

Come away, now.” Aunt Gilel 
said, taking the girl’s arm “Co 
away into the house That’s a secret 
tween you and me, Alison Whe 
time comes, T'1l tell them all about 


stickit minister Oh av, when the t 


comes ! She la ighed quite 
‘Deed that was a fine plot for me 
discover: and if I hadna discovered 
don't know what might not have ] 
pened; for you're just that wilfu 
perverse, vou stiff-necked little Purit 
{nd you were very near quarrellin 
me too Quarrelling wi me! L like you 
impudence!”’ 

‘Well, it isn't easy q larrelling \\ 
vou, aunt.”’ Alison said, ‘* unless 
Periphery has wakened up.’ 

Whish! I tell you whish!” the 
lady said, in a peremptory whisper; a 
then they all went into the house | 
the Doctor’s wife was waiting for the) 
the tea-table 

Now Aunt Gilchrist was a consider 
person; she knew that young people 
to be by themselves at times; so present 
she had ordered off the three cousins t 
find amusement for the afternoon, 
the evening should summon them to s 
per and her favorite game of cards 
first there was a talk of getting sea 
and going after the bream; but Flo: 
terposed 

‘Of course,” said she, laughing, ** A 
son will go if you ask her But si 
just hate it all the time She’s al 
so neat and trim; and she can't bea 
ting her fingers and her cuffs wet 

‘* What is far more horrid,” Alison he 


self said, ‘‘is the flopping of the fish 


} 


the bottom of the boat—near your dress 











IN FAR L 
ev seem to come alive again when you 
ist expect it 
‘Very well, lets vet out the wig } ora 
is the brother's suggestion, which was 
nstantly adopted We'll take Alison 

brow, and she Can steer | ne oars are 
the wig, so e can get off at ones 
And thus it is that Alison speedily 
ind herself in command of the long 
and shape ly boat, with her two cousins 
surely pulling a slow and measured 
troke, out into the glassy plain The 
il nafternoon s inshine Vas now stream 
along Loch Linnhe, lighting up the 
wacken-covered knolls, the erassy slopes 
the hills and the erreen and vellow 
vateches of the erofts alone the shores 
vhile the sea was so still that the shining 
spars of the vachts sent down reflections 
inbroken by any line or ripple There 
Vas no partic ilar des onation be fore these 
ovacers They went this wav and that 
xploring the shores of the loch, the row 
ers rowing with idle but recular strokes 
\lison seeming to drink in the joy and 
iim and beautiful color all around he 
Evening found them up at the mouth of 
Loch E and now while the western 
lls were darkening in shades of softest 
live-vreen, the sea aro ind them was a 
plain of b irnishe d a8) d and pale rose-put 


Srnali 


\ 


was it 


ple boat crossing that woiden 


iin self of jet-black, and as it went 


mn its way it left behind it two long di 
ergent lines of lilac, like the attenuated 

nes of an insect When the cousins 
rested from their rowing, the silence 
round them was so intense that they 
uuld hear the sound of voiees coming 
icross from the Corpach shore. This was 
not like Kirk o° Shields 





On their way home to Fort William 
Alison took Flora’s oar, and Flora went 
» the tiller; and sometimes these two 
ere chatting to each other: and some 
mes they could 
the old Gaelic air t 
Cow boy or perhaps Flora, ina pause of 
siience, would sing to hersell but vith 
no great sadness, a verse of ** The Low 
wnds 0’ Holland’ 

Th t.£ 
if 
The saut 4 
hefo hat J } 
Repent ; a 
] lay j 
Though the Lowlands H mad 
Hae twined* 1 me 
. 7 i—severed 
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By the time thev had leisurely got b 
to Fort William the evening VAS wel 
on but the darkness t had roug 
with it was contined to the massive bull 
ot Line PIiis L1Oneg I t ODPOsite Shiore 
ove ead there was a cle and luminous 
SKY atew purpliea d rane ringed 
clouds While the oc! round hem had 
ecome a trembling siiver-gra\ ior a 
Slight wind had arisen ind the Glassy 
surtace Vas Pore 

And it was still in a be ful lambent 
twilight that thev had supper, and there 
iiter took to cards, in a room fronting 
the west This was a very unscientific 
game of poker that Alison is ho eall 
ed upon to witness Aunt Gilchrist’s 
chief aim seemed to be to en we ina 
battle royal with her brother the Doctor 
and when these two combatants closed 
the others having given up, the fun wax 
ed tast ind) furious Kon Lhe Doctor 
Knew but little of the game and in his 
perple XILY he mvarliably consulted His 
wife, who knew ess, but Was ever good 
humoredly ready with her advice. These 
consultations, however, were innocently 
outspoken and above-board, so that Aunt 
Gilehrist could easily ovuess at what was 
in her opponent’s hand; and again and 
again her shrill laugh of triumph rang 
out as she swept hn the coppers Trom be 
fore the angry, Doctor's nose It was a 
very frank and honest aie of poker 
that was plaved by the simple folk: and 


as the ante is one halfpenny, and the 
limit of bettin threepence, there was ho 
deadly destruction dealt to anybody 

It was during the progress of this hay 
pv-go-luecky game, however, that Alison 


; . : 
iIneldentaliy made a notabie discovery 


piece 


ora had adventured Ipoh a bold 





of bluffing—a dangerous experiment for 
any one with such an « x pressive face, and 
such merry, conscious, telltale eves: the 
Doctor, at the instig of his wife, re 
fused to be intimidated: the young lady 
was called and found to be queen 
high, and the pool as raked in 

‘Ah, vou thought you were playing 


with Ludovick, did you?” her brother said, 


scornfully ‘When she’s playing against 
Ludovick she bluffs like the very mis 
chief, for he always gives up That’s 
not the game at all If he held four 
aces he'd pretend he was afraid of her, 
and put in his eards, Tl other night it 


was quite ridiculous; I’m certain he was 


only pretending he held bad hands 
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gh 


his mother old 


ind this time she would not with} 
You mav t nd her nana 


ryoun And me such vision was st 
her lone af *then f the poke 


slience and 
own room 
ne the soft 
e shore 


the mysterious pallid @low in tl 


on the wide W ‘—that no-ma 


vening and 
mn . 
The hi 
loch had slow] 
nh Impenetrable 


e Of rock or tree 


ve-green Growh So dark 
almost ndisting@uisha le 
the heavens wert 
cray, With one or ty clouds 
purple hanging motionless tl 
ilarmed | } vas of a wan ; 
» and tortured her ious boats and 
ed for some exnlana lying on that still surface appearing 
imong’e these simple vood " vy vivid that they seemed to } 
ik, amid this en carved out of jet Not a leaf st 
narimi ! he carden: not a ripple 


missed rorthnw along the sea-weed fringe of 


friend he need not Far i he night she sat, half drean 
- \ but wholly satisfied and content lo 


come her Ve the enchanted land ag 
ison sufficiently =] is full 
He did not want to embarrass peace as 
| for her that there: and she had assured 
as a kind well 


part of her cousins 
iin from speaking of him 


would make his appear 
hen there was no risk MONOSYLLABLES. 
All things were well 


: BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS 
very happy and safe in 


among these kind M*: be the 
g I "0 


vould be coming to 


ove 
4 once, ) 


and she thought lr 
m a more Like 


creeting now There Y 
rhten her here in Loch 
Indeed, she would try to make up 


any restraint of manner she 

shown in Kirk oO Shields 

oise of this most unscientific 

sat and looked on but she 
something more than the cards: she A) 
Ludovieck Maedonell coming for- W! 

to meet her—it might be in this 

room, it might be on the white s thou 


ay outside—but in his eyes there 


pleasant smile that she knew of s to write, or bards to 
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BY 


OF 
CHARLES 
\ 


DI 
THREE 


YO one travelling over this vast coun 


| 


try, especially the northern and west 


portions, the iperhicial Impression 


ide is that of uniformity, and even 


motonv: towns are ailke, citieS have a 
neral resemblance, State lines are not 
venized, and the of conformity 


entertained 
ol 


tion, adisposition to stronger national 


d centralization is easil 


facilit 


V 


nilar institutions \ communi 


we say, are rapidly fusing us into one 


mass 


a 
4 
But when we study a State at its centre 


s political action, its organization, its 
yirit, the management of its institutions 
learning and of charity, the tendencies 
strietive or liberal, of its legislation. 
even the tone of social life and the code 


yt manners, we discover distinetions. in 


idualities, almost as many differences 
And the 
national life—th: 


indestructible entity, 


Ss re semblances we see 


Say 


truth in our ut each 


tate 1s a weilnigh 


) empire in itself, proud and conscious 


its peculiarities, and jealous of its 
ohts We see that State boundaries 
re not imaginary lines, made by the ge 
raphers, which could be easily altered 
the central power Nothing, indeed 


n our whole national development, con 


dering the common influences that have 


ade us, is so remarkable as the differ 
ence of the several States Even on the 
ines of a common settlement, say from 
New England and New York, note the dif 


erences between northern Ohio, northern 


Indiana, northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and 


Minnesota. Ortake another line, and see 


the differences between southern Ohio, 


southern Indiana, southern Illinois, and 
rthern Missouri But each State, with 


ts diverse population, has a certain homo 
We 


oreat dif 


reneity and character of its own. ‘an 
nderstand this where there are 
ferences of climate, or when one is moun 
the other flat But 
ould Indiana be so totally unlike the 
States that flank it, of 


e developments of civilized life or in re 


tainous and why 


vo 


SO 


many 
urded action ; and why should Lowa, in its 
tire temper and spirit, be so unlike Ili 
ois? One State copies the institutions 
of another, but there is always something 

its life that it does not copy from any 
other. And the perpetuity of the Union 
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GREAT 
DLEY 
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CAPITALS 


W 


restS upon the separatene ss and 


ot thi State life l contess 1 


s it | am 
not so much impressed DV Lhe macnitude 
of our country as [am by the wonderful 
system of our complex government in 
unity, which permits the freest develop 
ment of human nature, and the most per 
fect adaptability to loeal con Ons I 
can conceive of no greater enemy to the 
Union than he who would by any attempt 


at I ther centralization weake 


dependence, pride, and dignity of a 


State It seems to me that one travels in 
vain over the United States if he does not 


iat lesson 


learn tl 


The State of Illinois i 


Ss reographically 
much favored both for agriculture and 
commerce With access to the Gulf by 


two great rivers that bound it on two 
sides, and communicating with the At 
lantic by Lake Michigan, enterprise has 
aided these commercial advantages by 
covering it with railways Stretching 
from Galena to Cairo, it has a great va 
riety of climate; it is well watered by 
many noble streams, and contains in its 
great area scarcely any waste land It 
has its contrasts of civilization In the 
northern half are the thriving cities: the 


extreme southern portion, owing In part 


to a more debilitating, less wholesome. cli 
mate, and in part to a less virile, ambi 
tious population, still keeps its *‘ Egyp 
tian” reputation. But the railways have 


already made a great change in southern 
Illinois, and education is transforming it 
at 


iS 


The establishment of a normal school 
Carbondale in 1874-5 has changed the : 
pect of a great region I am told by the 
that 


cultiva 


State Superintendent of Education 


the contrast in dress, manners 
tion, of the country crowd which came to 


b uild 


nati 


witness the dedication of the first 


ing, and those who came to see the 


ruration of the new school, t 


velve vears 
later, was something astonishing 

Passing through the central portion of 
the State to Springfield, after an 


of many years, let us say a generation, |] 


interval 


was impressed with the transformation 
the country had undergone by tree-plant 
ing and the growth of considerable patch 
es of forest The State is generally pros 


perous. The farmers have money, some 
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plicit Nothing 


» decoration of the chief rooms, in 
of colors and material, is fr 
marous 
nois has the reputation of 
tn matters of education and re 
in the State offices, however 
tor an impression ot 
Vi in these directions 
ie State Board of Pharmac 
prairies and park tol shows a strict enforceme 
ie season of birds ie supervision « 
of the most fertile and d ro Prison management 
the West l igent consideration 
1} pt ( ry nitentiaries, the Southern, at 
bout SVU convicts), an 
Joliet with about 1600 « 


hn be agreea ; i tor no special commen 


t 


In Grows Well i] is a model of its kind 


manv broad vell al ce ‘ary, and such school ng 

ty detached houses acticable in the system, and is we 
tLractive, a de ministered; and Lam glad to see t 

MeCla ighry, the warden, belie 

PNcorrigivies should 


be permanent 


idapt ind that grading, the discipline 
though good education, with a } 
nowhere abun make law-abiding ecitiz 
recently improved 
or mostly with e¢ ! ‘hool education the St 
miles of streets | iy not supine in efforts Out of a 
some of the Western towns population of about 3,500,000, there 
Manufac in 1887. 1,627,841 under twenty-one ve 
prosper- and 1,096,464 between the ages of s 
twenty one The SE TIOON!, ave for Tree 
tendance is from six to tw 
compulsory attendance, from eight to { 
educational 1 titutions teen There were 749,994 children 
from the e-house rolled ind 506.197 in dailv attenda 
famous Those enrolled in private schools 
has been bered S7 725 There vere 2Y5S te 
in private schools, and 22,925 in 
on of the hig schools; of this latter, 7462 were m« 
dome in e country —35 15,463 women. The average month! 
e merit ; » of being well arv of men was $51 48, and of 
ind its rooms S42 17 The sum available for s 
planned [t purposes 7 was $12,896,515, 1 
le externally, mixing assessed al of taxable propert 
ay 7 ) 


Co S79 


(94,402, 888 These firures are fron 


Doric columns, and N.W. Edwards, Superintendent of P 


impression of a dig Instruction, whose energy 1 | 
Within, it is es- part of the State 
casings of beauti The State prides itself on its inst 
marbles,each panel ex- tions of charity I saw some of t 
together tending to dissi- at Jacksonville, an hour's ride west 


inity of design or sim- Springfield. Jacksonville is a very p 





STUDIES OF THE 
shaded 


not 


of 15.000. wit] Im 


nues that 


Haven 


“ity some 
suggest rival 
one of those intellectual 


that are a continual surprise to 


Engli 

ation Of our monot 
Western 
osophy, it 1 


New Haven. 


n I 


yi 


wildered 
In 


Platonic 


Sh Iriendads in their be 


pion onous land 


1a the centre ol 


Cx 
thie 


s more like mecord th 
It 
t 


people who have ti 


Is home of a 
liber ¢ “aN 
ention to 


Lle 


t tt 


led, nt att 
rt, to 


nd elubs—its Monday Eve 


Who awive intelilge 


lilerary Study In Smail soc S 


ung Club of 


n long antedated most of the similar 


| } 
stitutions at the East and to 


SOCIAL 


problems | did not 


nd, as I 


a iCKSONVILIE, 


certainly expect lo 


did, water-colors by Turner in 


besides many ther evi 


that 


ideas of w 


Is 


t modity 


West 


of a culture mit 


aqaences 


many Eastern hat the iS 
ind is vetting to be 

is at Jacksonville. 
[It is one of twenty-five small colleges in 
iat 


irriculum, and does 


The Lllinois College 


the State, and I believe the oniy one tl 


idheres to tne old ¢ 


not adopt co-education It has about six 
the 
ibout one hundred and thirty in the pre 
Most of the ] 


departme hts, 


ty students in college proper, and 


paratory academy. Illinois 


colleges have 


preparatory 
ind so long as they do, and the various 


sectS Scatter their energies among so 


many institutions, the youth of the State 


vho wish a higher edueation will be 


obliged to go East. The school perhaps 


the most vigorous just now is the Un 
versity of [llinois,at Urbana, a school « 

igriculture and applied science mainly. 
lhe Central Hospital for the Insane (one 
ol 


three in the State), under the superin 


tendence of Dr. Henry F. Carriel, is a fine 
and 


h 


establishment, a model of neatness 


sood management, with over nine in 


dred patients, about a third of whom do 
the 
plants 


light the farm or 


A of 


lowers is rightly regarded as a reme- 


some Work On in 


large conserv atory 


f the 


Here also is a fine school for the 


agency in the treatment o pa 
tients. 
education of the blind. 

The Institution for the Education of 
Deaf-Mutes, Dr. Philip H. Gillette, super 
intendent, is, I believe, the largest in the 
vorid, and certainly one of the most thor 
oughly equipped and successful in its pur- 
It five hundred and 
six hundred pupils. All the departments 
found in many other institutions are unit- 
The school has a manual train- 
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poses. has between 


ed here. 
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ana 


lo 


titude for 


paint 


and madust Lhe ex 


ng every ide or some 


yr cabinet 


support 1 hii hg 


oO, St ardening, and 


lakiIng, printi 
baking 


Ne) lon ses Inanhy 


ich an institut 


a questions | at once evi 


. . : p 
the loss of t ot le 
an etfeect on ch: 


dent that aring 


has iracter, moral and in 


tellectual Whatever may be the educa 


tion of t deat-mute, he remain, 


ie 
essentllal and not e; 


ed 


SOTLLE is 


acterly ditferent fi 


peop e 


Val 


1’t spe CLs 


exceedingly hard to eultl 


nh thie pirit ol 


the 1 


sell de 1 nae nee, 
that 
and 


rkOLLION Sor 


or eradicate owes 
ul The 
education of deaf-mutes, and the teaching 
intelli 


members Of society, 


iety 


lem perpetual care 


Ss ipport 


Liem trade s, so that they become 
vent and productive 
of course induce marriages among them. 
Is not this ealeulated to increase the num 
of Dr. Gillette 


statistics show 


deaf-mutes ? thinks 
The vital 


marriages 


ber 
not. that con 
factor 
about ten per cent,, it 
the off 
An 


cestral defects are not always perpetuated 


] 
are a iarge 


SaneuLlneous 


in deaf-muteism ; is 


estimated, of the deaf-mutes are 
| blood 


spring of parents rel ited DY 


in kind; they may descend in physical 


deformity, deafness, imbecility. 
De: 


era 


in ih 
hess Is more apt Lo de Sct nad in collat 
straight It 

of relation 
that, while 


had 


mak 


ul 
l 


branches than in a line 
act in a table 
Dr. Gillette 
enumerated 
} 


IS a Striking 1 


ships pre pared by 


the 450 


relationships to other 


deaf-mutes 770 
if-mutes, ing 


had 


deaf-mute parents, and only two of them 


{ 


a total of 1220, only twelve of them 


one deaf-mute parent, the mother of these 


having been able to hear, and that in no 
leaf 


pupils who have left this institu 


as the mother alone a de mute, 
tion, 251 have married deaf-mutes, and 19 
hearing persons. These marriages have 
been as fruitful as the average, and among 
them 

' . an ; : 
children; in some of the families having 
child there 


These facts, says the report, 


all only sixteen have deaf-mute 


a deaf are other children 
who hear. 
clearly indicate that the probability of 
deaf from deaf 


remote, while other facts may clearly in 


offspring parentage 1s 
dicate that a d 
will 


child. 


eaf person probably has or 


have a deaf relation other than a 
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old enough to have a 


traditions 


na social 


per 
leda Kentucky flavor, 
tlers from Kentucky de 


There was a leisurely ele 


and it produced a large num 


men prominent in politics and in 


and women ¢ 


elebrated for be aUly 


It was a hospitable society. 


tain tone of ** family” that dis 


it from other trontier places a 


liking for the telling of racy stories 


and a hearty enjoyment of life. TheState 
residence 


has pl led a Gubernatorial 


. at 
Which IS al 


once spacious and pleasant, 


and 1s a mansion, with its present occu 


pants, typical in a way of the old régime 
and of modern cult 
To the 


distin 


ire, 
country alt large 
the 


extent 


Springtield is 
Abraham 
perhaps not fully 
the 


capital, with its ever new interests. 


guished as home of 


Lincoln to an 


realized by the residents of frrowinge 
And 
[ was perhaps unreasonably disappointed 
in not finding that sense of his personali 
ty that I expected It is, indeed, empha 
sized by statues in the Capitol and by the 
great mausoleum in the cemetery—an im 
with an excellent statue 
in bronze, and four groups, relating to the 
But this 


great monumental show does not satisfy 


posing structure, 
civil war, of uncommon merit 


the personal longing of which I speak. 
Nor is the Lincoln residence much more 
this The plain 
two story wooden house has been present 
ed to the State by his son Robert, and is 
And although 
the parlor is made a show-room and full 


satisfactory in respect. 


in charge of a custodian 


of memorials, there is no atmosphere of 
the man about it On 
Washington 

the 
agaln occupied by him. 


Lincoln's depart- 
the furniture 

house rented, never to 
There 


nothing of that personal presence that 


ure for was 


be 


is here 


sold and 


clings to the Hermitage, to Marshfield, to 
Mount Vernon, to Monticello. 


was given to the nation, 


Lincoln 
and—a frequent 
occurrence 10 our uprooting business life 

the Lincoln 
honored and beloved in Springfield as a 


home disappeared was 


man, but perhaps some of the feeling tow- 


ard him as a party leader still lingers, 


although it has disappeared almost eve ry 
where else in the country. Nowhere else 
was the personal partisanship hotter than 
in this city, and it is hardly to be expect 


ed that political foes in this generation 


should quite comprehend the elevation of 
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Lincoln, in the consenting opinion of thy 


World, among the characters 
s. it 


ry year 


greatest 
has happened to Linco); 
and a 


more itim 


\ ledge ot his character 


Lo Lie 


have added 
‘ame and appreciation of }h 


moral erandeur., There is a n iturai ce 


sire Lo go to some spot pre CMLNeNLLV Sacrer 
to his personality 


At 


fore many years Kentucky will be prow 


This may be his birth 


place any rate, it is likely that b 
to distinguish in some v ay the spot where 
the life began of the most illustrious ma 


born in its borders 


W hen we come to the capital of India 
} official 
One 


we have, in language, to repo 


progress. reason for the 
passing of emigrants through Indiana t 
the 


easily 


assigned 


[llinois was that latter was a prairi 
than the 
But 


the sluggish, illiterate 


country, more subdued 
more wooded region of Indiana. 
true that 


character 


IS also 


of its early occupants turned 


aside the stream of Western emigration 


from its borders. There has been a great 


deal of philosophie speculation upon the 


acknowledged backwardness of civiliza 


tion in Indiana, its slow development in 


institutions of education, and 


its Siow 


change in rural life, compared with: its 
But 


now than the awakening which is visible 


sister States. this concerns us less 
at the capital and in some of the northern 
towns. The forests of hard timber whic} 
were an early disadvantage are 
important element in the State industry 
and wealth. 


now al 
Recent developments of 
coal-fields and the discovery of natural 
gas have given an impetus to manutac 
turing, which will powerfully stimulate 
agriculture and traffic, and open a new 
career to the State. 

Indianapolis, which stood still for some 
years in a reaction from real estate specu 
lation, is now a rapidly improving city 
with a population of about 125,000. It is 
on the natural highway of the old Nationa 
Turnpike, and its central location in t! 
State, in the midst of a rich agricultura 
district, has made it the centre of fiftee: 
railway lines, and of active freight an 
passenger trattic. These lines are all coi 
nected for freight purposes by a belt road 
over which pass about 5000 freight cars 
daily ° This belt road also does au eli 
mous business for the stock-yards, and 
convenient line is rapidly filling up with 


manufacturing establishments. Asaco 
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Sf quence of these facilities the trade of the 
itv in both wholesale and retail houses is 
rood and increasing With this increase 
f business there has been an accession of 
inking capital. The four national and 


ave 


vo private banks h an aggregate capi 
of about three millions, and the Clear 
house report of 1887 showed a business 
if about one hundred millions, an increase 
( f nearly fifty per cent over the preceding 
gut the 


irgely due to the building and loan asso 


year individual prosperity is 


itions, of which there are nearly one 


hundred, with an aggregate capital of sey 
the 


of the banks. 


millions loans of which exceed 


those These take the place 


of savings-banks, encourage the purchase 


of homesteads, and are preventives of 
trikes and labor troubles in the factories 
The people of Indianapolis eall their 

Occupying a level 
ts (the principal ones with 


ninety feet) 


town a Park City. 


plain, 1ts stree 


a noble width of intersect 


each other at right angles; but in the 
centre of the eity 1s a Circle Park of 
several acres, from which radiate to the 
7 


four quarters of the town avenues nine 
broad that 
of the right lines These streets are for 
the most part well shaded, and getting to 


tv feet relieve tl] 


1@ monotony 


be well paved, lined with pleasant but not 


ambitious residences, so that the whole 
aspect of the city is open and agreeable. 
The best residences are within a few 


squares of the most active business streéts, 
and if the city has not the distinction of 
palaces, it has fewer poor and shabby 
quarters than most other towns of its size. 
In the Circle stands a 
statue of Governor Morton, is to be erect 
ed immediately the Soldiers’ Monument, 


at a cost of $250,000. 


Park, where now 


The city is fortunate in its publie build 
The County 
cost $1,600,000) 


Court-house (which 
and City Hall are both 
in the latter are the city 
markets, and above, a 


Ings. 


fine buildings; 
auditorium 
But the State 
Capitol, just finished within the appropri 


noble 
with seats for 4000 people. 


ition of $2,000,000, is pre eminent among 
State Capitols in many respects. It is 
uuilt of the Bedford limestone, one of the 
eSt 
ance found in the country. It follows 
he American plan of two wings and a 


materials both for color and endur 


dome; but it is finely proportioned; and 
the exterior, with rows of graceful Corin 
thian columns above the basement story, 


is altogether pleasing. 


The interior is spa 
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cious and impressive, the Chambers fine, 


the furnishing solid and in good taste, 
with nowhere any over ornamentation or 
petty details to mar the 
fect. 


the law books, about 20 


general noble ef 
The State Library contains, besides 
OVO miscellaneous 
volumes. 

When Matthew Arnold 
New York the place in the 


first came to 
West about 


which he expressed the most curiosity was 


Indianapolis; that he said he must see, if 


He had no knowledge of 
the place, and could 


no other city. 
vive for 
it the 
always had a fascination for him. 
found 


no reason 





his pre ference except Ul hame had 


He 


there, however, a very extensive 


book-store, where his works were 
] 


sold in numbers that pleased and sur 
prised him. 


own 
The shop has a large mS 
cellaneous stock, and does a large jobbing 
and retail business, but the miscellaneous 
books dealt in are mostly cheap reprints 
of English works, with very few Ameri 
can copyright books. This is a signifi 
cant comment on the languishing state of 
the market for of American au 
thors in the absence of an 


works 
international 
copyright law. 

The city is not behind any other in ed 
ucational efforts. In its five free public 
The 
city has a hundred churches and a vig 


libraries are over 70,000 volumes. 


orous Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, which cost 875,000 Its private 
schools have an excellent reputation. 
There are 20,000 children registered of 


school age, and 11,000 in daily attend- 


ance in twenty-eight free-school houses. 
In methods of efficacy these are equal to 
any in the Union, as is shown by the fact 
that there are reported in the city only 
325 persons between the ages of six and 
twenty to read and write. 
The average cost of instruction for each 
pupil is $19 64 a year. 
vanced methods and manual training, In- 


-one unable 


In regard to ad 
dianapolis schools claim to be pioneers. 
The latest reports show educational ae 
tivity in the State as well as in the capi- 
tal. In 1886 the revenues expended in 
public schools were about $5,000,000. 
The State supports the Indiana University 
at Bloomington, with about 300 students, 
the Agricultural College at 
with over 300, and a Normal 
Terre Haute, with an attendance of about 
500. 


Lafayette, 
School at 


There are, besides, seventeen private 
colleges and sey eral other normal schools. 


In 1886 the number of school-children en 
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dai \ attendance 
th Indiana these fi 
incre 


ised interest in 


» State benevolent institu 
llanapolis: a hospital for 
ch cost $1,200,000, and ae 
100 patients; an asylum for 
132 pupils 


es, Which cost $500,000, 


has and a 


The novel 
that I saw at In 
for Women 
by 


400 scholars 
vever 
Reformatory 

lled entirely women, 


stees are women, the su 


perintendent, physician, and keepers are 
vomen In one building, but in separate 
the 


several 


tments, were female convicts, 


number them respecta 


ng elderly women who had kill 


isbands, and about 150 young 


The convicts and the girls—who 


committed for restraint and reform 

never meet except in chapel, but it is 
more than doubtful if it is wise for the 
State to subject girls to even this sort of 
vith convicts, and to the degra 
The 


is very neat and well order 


contiguity 


dation of penitentiary suggestions, 


establishment 
ed and well administe red. The work of 
the 


are besides kept employed at sewing and 


prison is done by the convicts, who 


inthe laundry. The girls in the reforma 


tory work half a day, and are in school 
the other half. 
This 


State 


the control of a 


women 18 


experiment of 
regarded 
that 
women will obey a man when they will 


prison by as 


doubtful by some critics, who say 


not obey a woman. Female convicts, be 


cause they have fallen lower than men, 


or by reason of their more nervous organ 


ization, are commonly not so easily con 
trolled as male convicts, and it is insisted 
: 


that thev indulge in less ‘‘ tantrums” un 


der male than under female authority 
This is denied by the superintendent of 


le 


this prison, though she has incorrigib 


be controlled 
She has daily re 


cases who can only by 


cenfinement 

Bible 
a Sunday-school ; 
the 


is religious influence. It 


solitary 


livious exercises, reading and ex 


position, and and she 


doubts if she could control convicts 


without th 


not 
only has a daily quieting effect, but has 
resulted in several cases in ‘*‘ conversion.” 
the 


and women of color, and I asked the su 


There are in institution several girls 
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perintendent if the white inmates exhibit 
ed any prejudice against them on acco int 
of theirecolor. Tomy surprise, the answe 
was that the contrary is the case | 
whites look up to the colored girls, a 


seem either to have a respect for t 


or to be fascinated by them This sur 
prising statement was supplemented b 
another, that the influence of the colored 
girls on the whites is not good: the wh 
virl who seeks the company of the colo 
ed girl deteriorates, and the colored 
does not change 

Indianapolis, which is attractive by rea 
son of aclimate that avoids extremes, base 
its manufacturing and its business pros 
perity upon the large coal beds lying to 
the 
very extensive quarries of 
the 


abundant supply of various sorts of har 


west and south of it, the splendid and 
Bedford lime 
stone contiguous to coal-tields, th 
wood for the making of furniture, and 1 
The ga 


field region, which is said to be very mux 


recent discovery of natural gas. 


larger than any other in the country 
to the northwest, and comes within eig 
miles of the city. Pipes are already la 
to the city limits, and the whole heating 
and manufacturing of the city will soo 


be done by the gas. [saw this fuel in 


in a large and successful pottery, wher 


are made glazed and 


be 
heat in 


Superior encausl 


nothing could better 

The 
can be 
the 


smut, and 


tiles, and 
the 
intense; it 


purpose. the kilns is 


perfectly reculate 


as. fuel cwas is free from smoke 


and its cost is merely nom 


nal. The excitement over this new 
The 


has been found is so extens 


agent 
is at present extraordinary. 
where it 
as to make the supply seem inexhaustible 
first 
Eaton, in 


Indiana 
County, in 
From January 1, 1887, to February, 1888 
it is reported that 1000 wells were open 

the that 245 
companies 


It was discovered in 


Delaware 


1886 


ed in territory, and 


organized 


fas 
for Various 
manufactures, with an aggregate ca} 


of $25,000,000. 


were 


W hatever the figures ma 
be, there are the highest expectations 
immense increase of manufactures in | 
dianapolis and in all the gas region. © 
some effects of this revolution in fuel 
may speak when we come to the gas wt 
of Ohio. 


I had conceived of Columbus as‘a rural 
capital, pleasant and slow, rather a villag: 
than acity. Iwas surprised to find acity 








of 80,000 people, growing with a rapidity 
istonishing even for a Western town, with 
miles of prosperous business blocks (High 
Street is four miles long), and wide ave 
ies of residences extending to suburban 
parks Broad Street, with its four rows 
trees and fine houses and beautiful 
iwns, is one of the handsomest avenues 
the country, and it is only one of many 
it are attractive. The Capitol Square, 
ith several good buildings about it, 
ikes an agreeable centre of the city. Of 
the Capitol building not much is to be 
said. The exterior is not wholly bad, but 
it is surmounted by a truncated something 
that is neither a dome nor a revolving 
turret, and the interior is badly arranged 
for room, light, and ventilation. Space 
is wasted, and many of the rooms, among 
them the relic-room and the flag-room, 
are inconvenient and almost inaccessible 
The best is the room of the Supreme Court, 
vhich has attached a large law library. 
The general State Library contains about 
54,000 volumes, with a fair but not large 
proportion of Western history. 

Columbus is a city of churches, of very 
fine public schools, of many clubs, literary 
and social, in which the intellectual ele- 
ment predominates, and of an intelligent, 
refined, and most hospitable society. Here 
one may study the educational and chari- 
table institutions of the State, many of the 
more important of which are in the city, 
and also the politics. It was Ohio’s hard 
fate to be for many years an ** October 
State,” and the battle-field and corruption- 
field of many outside intluences. This no 
doubt demoralized the polities of the State, 
and lowered the tone of public morality. 
With the removal of the cause of this de- 
cline, I believe the tone is being raised. 
Recent trials for election frauds, and the 
rehabilitation of the Cincinnati police, 
show that a better spirit prevails. 

Ohio is growing in wealth as it is in 
population, and is in many directions an 
ambitious and progressive State. Judged 
by its institutions of benevolence and of 
economies, it is a leading State. No other 
State provides more liberally for its un 
fortunates, in asylums for the insane, the 
blind, the deaf-mutes, the idiotic, the young 
waifs and strays, nor shows a more intel 
ligent comprehension of the legitimate 
functions of a great commonwealth, in the 
ereation of boards of education and of 
charities and of health, in a State inspec- 
tion of workshops and factories, in estab- 
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lishing bureaus of meteorology and of 
forestry, and a fish commission, and an 
agricultural experiment station TheState 
has thirty-four colleges and universities, 
a public-school system which has abolish 

ed distinetions of color. and which by the 
reports is as efficient as any in the Union. 
Cincinnati, the moral tone of which, the 
Ohio people say, is not fairly represented 
by its newspapers, is famous the world 
over for its cultivation in music and its 
progress in the fine and industrial arts. 
It would be possible for a State to have 
and be all this and yet rise in the general 
seale of civilization only to a splendid 
mediocrity, without the higher institutions 
of pure learning, and without a very high 
standard of public morality. Ohio is in 
no less danger of materialism, with all its 
diffused intelligence, than other States. 
There is a recognizable limit to what a 
diffused level of education, say in thirty 

four colleges, ean do for the higher life of 
a State. I heard an address in the Capi- 
tol by ex-President Hayes on the expedi- 
ency of adding a manual-training school 
to the Ohio State University at Columbus. 
The comment of some of the legislators on 
it was that we have altogether too much 
book-learning; what we need is workshops 
in our schools and colleges. It seems to 
a stranger that whatever first-class indus 
trial and technical schools Ohio needs, it 
needs more the higher education, and the 
teaching of philosophy, logic, and ethies. 
In 1886 Governor Foraker sent a special 
message to the Legislature pointing out 
the fact that notwithstanding the increase 
of wealth in the State, the revenue was in- 
adequate to the expenditure, principally by 
reason of the undervaluation of taxable 
property (there being a yearly decline in 
the reported value of personal property), 
and a fraudulent evasion of taxes. There 
must have been a wide insensibility to the 
wrong of cheating the State to have pro 
duced this state of things, and one cannot 
but think that it went along with the low 
political tone before mentioned. Of course 
Ohio is not a solitary sinner among States 
in this evasion of duty, but she helps to 
point the moral that the higher life of a 
State needs a great deal of education that 
is neither commercial nor industrial nor 
simply philanthropic 


It is impossible and unnecessary for 
the purposes of this paper to speak of 
many of the public institutions of the 
State, even of those in the city. But edu- 
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cators everywhere may study with profit 


vrement of the publie schools 


I 
‘itv Board of 
W. Ste 


High-School ot 


Edueation, of 


venson Is superin 


over 600 


V to be commended. 


Ing 18 


not introduced into 


schools. and the present | ter senti 


but 


is al 


rainst it its foundation, 
is thoroughly taucht 


from the 
primaries up to the Hig 


rh-School, and the 


he work of the schools of all 
and form 


were made last 


grades in modelling, drawing 
color studies, which 
New York 
imbus schools a very high rank 
Any them 


with the intelligence 


and 


vear in and Chicago, 


grave 
these Col 
visitor to 


in the country 


must be impressed 
of the methods employed, the apprehen 
sion of modern notions, and also the con 
servative spirit of common-sense. 

The Ohio State 


the 


University has an en 
State of half a 
million dollars, and a source of ultimate 
wealth in its 


dowment from over 
and grounds, 
which must increase in value as the city 


great farm 


extends It is a very well equipped in 
stitution for the study of the natural sci 
ences and agriculture, and might easily 
be built university in all de 

State. At pre 


335 students, of whom 150 are 


up into a 


partments, worthy of the 
sent it has 
in the academic department, 41 in special 
practical courses, and 143 in the prepar 


All 


ganized In companies, under an officer of 


atory school. the students are or 
the United States, for military discipline; 
the uniform, the drill, the lessons of order 
invaluable in the trans 


The 


] 
reolory 


and obedience, are 
forming of carriage and manners. 
university has a museum of 
which ranks among the important ones 
of the country. It is a pity that a 


solidation of other State institutions with 


con 


this cannot be brought about. 
The Ohio Columbus 


is an old building, not in keeping with 


Penitentiary at 


the modern notions of prison construc 
In 1887 it had about 1300 convicts, 
some 100 less than in the preceding year. 
The 


changes 


tion 


management 1s subject to political 
ind its officers have to be taken 
State at the 

Under this 


the best management is 


from various parts of the 


dictation of political workers 


system liable to 
be upset by an election. The special in 


terest in the prison at this time was in the 
observation of the working of the parole 


law Since the the 


passage of act in 
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May 


roled 


have been 


I8SS5, 283 prisoners 


and Vv hile several of 


the Cony 


have been returned for a violation 


parole nearly the whole number 


ported as la abiding eit 


IZENS 


managers are exceedingly pleased 


ng of the law it 


the 


the WOPrkK promote 


rood conduct in prison, and reduce 


t 
t 


he number in confinement. The red 


tion of the number of convicts in 7 


INS 


il 


from the former year was ascribed } 


to the 
» law in 1884, and the habitual crimes 


1885 


passage of the general se1 


The criminals dread these 
laws, the first because it gives no fi 

time to build their hopes upon, but all de 
pends upon their previous record and 
good conduct in prison, while the latter 
affects the incorrigible, who are careful to 
shun the State after being convicted twice. 
life. The 
and the condition 
of the State finances delay the work on 


t > 
Lie 


and avoid imprisonment for 


suecess of these laws 


he Intermediate Prison, or Reformatory 
berun at Mansfield. 
intended 


distinet purpose of prevention of further 


This Reformatory is 
for first offenders, and has the 
deterioration, and of reformation by means 
of the discipline of education and labor 
The suecess of the tentative laws in this 
direction, as applied tothe general prisons, 
is, in fact, a strong argument for the car 
rying out of the Mansfield scheme 

There cannot be a interesting 
study of the ‘‘ misfits’ of humanity than 
that offered in the Institution for Feeble 
minded Youth, under the superintend 
of Dr. G. A. Doren. 715 


imbeciles in all stages of development 


more 


ence Here are 
from absolute mental and physical inea 
pacity. There is scarcely a problem that 
exists in education, in the relation of the 
the inheritance of 
mental and physical traits, in regard to 


body and mind, in 
the responsibility for crime, in psychol 
that 
is the intention of the scho 


ogy or phy siology, is not here illus 
trated. It 
to teach the idiot child some trade or ox 
cupation that will make him to some dé 
gree useful, and to carry him no furth¢ 
than the common branches in learning 
impression, I think, made upo1 
a visitor is the almost invariable physical 
that 
proportioned, distorted 


The first 


deformity attends imbecility 
bodies. dwarfed, 
bones that 


misshapen gelatinoids, with 


have no stiffness. The next impression 
is the preponderance of the animal na 


ture, the persistence of the lower pas 
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sions, and the absence of moral qualities 


n the general immaturity And perhaps 
ie next Impression is of 
etfect that 


vakening the 


the extraordi 


uy physical training has in 


how the 
the 


From almost blank 


mind, and 
the 


control 


soon 


scipline of Institution creates 
power of self 
nbecility and utter lack of self-restraint 
the majority of these children, as we saw 
their 


them in and 


shops, exhibited a sense of order, of entire 


SCHOOL - TOOTS WOrk- 


decency, and cousiderable intelli- 
gence, It that most 
imbeciles are capable of acquiring the ru- 


very 
was demonstrated 
an edueation and of 
useful 
work 


diments of learning 


of the 
learn 


some occupation. Some 
the 
The boys in the shoe-shop were 
excellent finish. The 


girls do plain sewing and house-work ap 


boys on farm, others 
trades. 


making shoes of 


parently almost as well as girls of their 
age outside. Two or three things that we 
saw may be mentioned to show the scope 
of the very able management and the ca- 
pacities of the pupils. There was a drill 
of half a hundred boys and girls in the 
dumb-bell exercise, to music, under the 
leadership of a pupil, which in time, grace, 
and exact execution of complicat d move- 
would 

The 


one of brass and one of strings, which per- 


ments have done credit to any 


school. has two bands, 


instittition 
form very well. The string band played 
for dancing in the large amusement hall 
Several hundred on the 
floor dancing cotillons, and they went 
through the variety of changes not only 
in perfect time and decorum, but without 
any leader to call the figures It would 
have been a remarkable performance for 
any children. 


children were 


There were many individ- 
ual cases of great and deplorable interest. 
Cretins, it was formerly supposed, were 
only born in mountainous regions. There 
are three here born in Ohio. There were 
five imbeciles of what I should eall the 
ape type, all of one Ohio family. Two 
of them were the boys exhibited some 
years Jarnum as the Aztee chil- 
He ex- 
When 
they had grown a little too large to show 
as children, or the public curiosity 
satisfied about the extinct race, he exhib 
ited them as wild Australians. 


avo by 
dren—the last of an extinct race. 


hibited them as a boy and a girl. 


was 


The humanity of so training these im- 
beciles that they can have same enjoy 
ment of life, and be occasionally of some 
use to their relations, is undeniable. But 
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since the State makes this effort in the 


survival of the unfittest, it must go fur 
ther and provide a permanent home for 
them. Tl 


and write and sew 


1e cirls Who have learned to read 


and do house-work, 


and are of decent appearance, as many of 


them are, are apt to marry when they 


leave the institution. Their offspring are 
invariably 


the 


Idiots, I saw in this school 


children of mothers who had been 


trained here It is no more the intention 


of the State to increase the number of im 
beciles than it is the number of criminals. 
Many of our charitable and penal insti 
tutions at present do both. 


I should like to approach the subject of 
Natural Gas in a proper spirit, but I have 
neither the imagination nor the rhetoric 
to do justice to the expectations formed 
of it. 


} 


of the 


In the restrained language of one 
inhabitants of Findlay, its people 
‘have caught the divine afflatus which 
came with the discovery of 
If Findlay had only 


natural gas.” 
natural gas, ** she 
would be the peer, if not the superior, of 
any municipality on earth” 
much 


but she has 


more, ‘‘and in all things has no 
equal or superior between the oceans and 
the lakes and the gulf, and is marching 
on to the grandest destiny ever prepared 
for any people, in any land, or in any pe- 
riod, since the morning stars first sang to- 
gether, and the flowers in the garden of 
Eden budded and man.” 


In fact, **this she has been doing in the 


b] 1 fop 
MmOSsSSOIMeAa or 


past two years in the grandest and most 
satisfactory way, and that she will con 
tinue to progress is as certain as the stars 
that hold their midnight revel around the 
throne of Omnipotence.”’ 

Notwithstanding this guarded = an 
nouncement, it is evident that the disecov- 
ery of natural gas has begun a revolution 
in fuel, which will have permanent and 
far-reaching economic and social conse- 
quences, W hether the supply of gas is lim- 
ited or inexhaustible. 

Those who have once used fuel in this 
form are not likely to return to the erude 
and wasteful heating by coal. All the 
cities and large towns of the Alle- 
ghanies are made disagreeable by bitumi- 


west 
nous coal smoke. The extent of this an 
noyance and its detraction from the plea- 
sure of daily living cannot be exagger 
ated. 


vitiated, and the sky obscured, houses, fur- 


The atmosphere is more or less 


niture, clothing, are dirty, and clean lin- 
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iands and face 

is changed whe 
becomes che 

each othe 
burdens 
fr and re 
house-keeping 1s 
of servants re 
1 Add 


f 


to this 
he cost o 
towns 


and in 
Torty 


ierely nominal 


miles it 
to see 
| l make 
ial life 


h inge 


as in manutacturing 


d that al ne ec may not be ag 


e This natural gas is a very 
though 


no doubt that invention will make 


somewhat difficult to control 


in our houses as ill 


Led as | 


from it is intense and withering In 


minating 


h ive seen its use, the 


losed stove it 18 intolerable: in 


an open 
simulated pile of 


but 


, 1 ] 
th a hard coal 


less agree 


It does not. 


ogs, it is better much 


rie¢ than Sort coal or wood 


s at present used promote a wood air in 


intense dryness ruins 
But 


venience, and neatness will no doubt 


and its 


ne room 


e Turniture its cheapness, con 


pre 


ull, and we are g 


entering upon a gas ave 


n which, for the sake of 


progress, we 
hall doubtless surrender something that 


is to look back to the more 


regret. If 


artificial gas for fuel will doubt 


time with the gas 
vells fail, 
less be manufactured 

I went up to the gas-fields of northern 
Ohio in company with Professor Edward 
Orton, the 


State Geologist, who has made 
a study of the subject, and pretty well de 
The 
gas is found ata depth of between 1100 and 
1200 feet 
body of shale and encountering salt-water, 
ina porous Trenton limestone. The drill 

ibing enter this limestone several 


fined the fields of Indiana and Ohio 


after passing through a great 


Oo and t 
to vet 


9 a vood holding This porous 


limestone holds the gas like a sponge, and 


tremendous foree 
vell 


eas that are 


it rushes forth with 


when released It is settled 
that 


tapped and not 


now Vv 
these are reservoirs of 
sources of perpetual sup 
by constant manufacture 


ply How large 


be in any case cannot be 
a limit to it It can be 
coal But 
fields are so large, both in 
that it 


he supply may 


told, but there Is 


exhausted, a vein of the 


ee 
like 
Indiana and 


Ohio seems probable that by sink 


Ww well supply 


s the 


for a lone time The ey 
inexhaustible in any on: 


h the flow of ga 


nic 


has been tested at intery force ¢ 


iis the 


isfoundtodiminish. For mont] 


pressure 


discove ry the wells were allio 


to waste, and billions of feet 


lost A better economy no 

. and this wastefulness is stopped 
are all under control, and lat 

LrouDps of them are connected by comm 


rvVvie The region about Fosto 


pipe Ss 


IS Organized under the Northwestern Ga 


Company, and controls a large territory 


It s ipplies the city of Toledo. whieh uses 
no other fuel, through pipes thirty miles 
long, Fremont, and other towns 
perm 


The los 
ie in transit througa the pipes is no 
KO 
lated at 
lieve that this is about fifty to sixty miles 


so that the distance can be caleu 
which it will pay to send it. I be 
is when it comes from the well 
about the Fahr., ar 

400 pounds to the 


temperature of $52 
the common pressure is 


inch The velocity with whicl 


square 


unchecked, from the 
the 
that of a 
rifle 
tween 2000 and 3000 square miles The 


that it 


rushes, 


pipe att 


mouth of well may be said to 


al minie-ball from an 


out 
nary The Ohio area of gas 


claim for Indiana 


but 


the area 18 


20,000 square miles, the geologist 


make it much less 

The speculation in real estate caused by 
this discovery has been perhaps without 
lel and, as 


paral in the history of the State, 


is usual in such eases, it is now in a lul 


waiting for the promised developm« nts 
But these have been almost as marvellous 
as the speculation. Findlay wasa sleep) 
little village in the black swamp district 
one of the most backward regions of Ohio 
Kor many years there had been surfact 
indications of gas, and there is now 

house standing in the city which used gas 
When the first 
was opened, ten years ago, the \ 

4500 inhabitants. It 


15,000, it is a city, and it 


for fuel forty years ago. 
cas well 
lage had about 
probably 


nas 
now 
limits have been extended to cover an area 
Th 


is dotted over with hastily built houses 


SIX mile S long by four miles wide 
and is rapidly being occupied by manufac 
turing establishments. The city owns all 
the gas wells, and supplies fuel to factories 
and private houses at the simple cost of! 
maintaining the service-pipes. So rapid 
has been the growth and the demand for 


oO 
_ 
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1] 
to put all 


is that there has not been time 


e pipes underground, and they are en 
yuuntered on the surface all over the re 
mn The town is pe rvaded by the odor 
f the gas, which is like that of petroleum, 
d the traveller is notified of his nearness 
» the town by the smell before he ean 
e the houses The surface pipes, hastily 


id, 


lac eS the oO 


leak, and these weak 


isis generally i@nited In order 


oceasionally at 


» prevent its tainting the atmosphere 


This immediate neighborhood has an oil 


ld contiguous to the vas, ple nty of lime 


tone (the kilns are burned by gas), good 
muilding stone, clay fit for making bricks 


ind tiles, and superior hard-wood forests 
The 
anufacturing industries of all 


cheap fuel has already attracted here 
n sorts, and 
lL have 


list of over thirty different mills and fae 


new plants are continually made 
tories which are either in full operation 
or getting under way. Among the most 
the 
and 
this fuel 
furnaces seems to be admitted 
Although the 
inder control, the is anchored, 
nd the awful held under 


ites and levers of steel, it is impossible 


of these are for 


works 
table 


for the glass 


Interesting 


window olass olass. 


making 
The superiority of 


wells about Findlay are 
tubing 
foree is by 


to escape a feeling of awe in this region 
at the subterranean energies which seem 
adequate to blow the whole country hea- 


venward. Some of the wells were opened 


forus. Opening a well is unscrewing the 
ill 
the gas issue from the pipe at the mouth 
of the well. When one 

thus opened the whole town is aware of 


service-pipe and letting the f force of 


of these wells is 


by the roaring and the quaking of the 


The first exhibited in 


air one was a 
eld a mileand a half from the city At 
the first freedom from the serews and 


clamps the gas rushed out in such densi 

that it Although we stood 
several rods from it, the roar was so great 
that one could not heard 
shouting in the ear of his neighbor. The 
reologist stuffed in his ears and 
tied a shawl about his head, 
ed by the chemist, stood close to the pipe 
the flow. The chemist, who 
had not taken the precaution to protect 


was visible. 


make himself 
cotton 


and, assist- 
» Measure 


mself, was quite deaf for some time af 
er the experiment. A four-inch pipe, 
feet length, 
and the ga 
sued from the end on the ground. 


ibout sixty in was then 


screwed on ignited as it is- 
The 
feet 


| 


roaring was as before. For several 
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from the end of the tube there was no 
flame, but bevond was a sea of tire sweep 
ing the ground and rioting high in the 
air—billows of red and yellow and blue 
flame, fierce and hot enongh to consume 
everything within reach. It was an aw 
ful display of power 

We had a like though only a momen 
tary display at the famous Karg well, 
an eight-muillion-feet well This could 
only be turned on for a few seconds at a 
time, for it is In connection with the gen 


eral system. If the was is turned off, the 
fires in houses and factories would go 
out, and if it were turned on again with 
out notice, the rooms would be full of 


gas, and an explosion follow an attempt 


to relight it. This danger is now being 
removed by the invention of an automat 
ic valve in the pipe supplying each fire, 
which will close and lock when the flow 
of gas ceases, and admit 


til it is opened 


no more gas un 
The ordinary pressure 
for house Sé¢ rvice is about two pounds to 


the Tl 
the bank of the creek, 


square inch. ie Kare well is on 
and the discharge 
pipe through which the gas (though not 
full 
tonishment extends over the water 


like that of 


was turned for our as 
The 
Niagara; all the 
town shakes when the Kare loose. 
When lighted, billows of rolled 
over the water, brilliant in color and fan 
of 
conflagration enough to strike the specta 
| 


other display of natural foree so impres 


in its force) 


roar Was 
IS 
flame 
tastic in form, with a fury and rage 


tor with terror. have never seen any 


sive as this. When this flame issues from 
an upright pipe, the great mass of fire 
rises eighty feet into the air, leaping and 
twisting in fiendish fury. For six weeks 
after this well was first opened its con- 
the of the 
town, and by night its flaming toreh lit 
up the heaven 
With the aid of this new agent anything 
seems possible 

The 


abate: 


stant roaring shook nerves 


and banished darkness 


of will 
many anticipations will not be re- 

It will be that there 
limit to manufacturing, even 
fuel that costs next to nothing 


feverishness speculation 


alized discovered 
is a with 
The sup 
ply of natural gas no doubt has its defined 
But 
to me than that gas, manufactured if not 
fuel of the future in 


limits nothing seems more certain 


| 


natural, is to be the 


the West, and that the importance of this 
economic change in social life is greater 
than we can at present calculate 








of an hour, and that 
‘i IWARD five ‘lock Annie was in liked the place better under Mrs. Bolto 
terrupted by nock at | 
prepare 1 her for phe ¢ x pected some «de precatory expre 


l 


Bol sion of gratitude from Him, 


knock ‘elieve her of the ling 
without felt for having manag 
from r |] Yr, al Bolton he made none. 


entered with : ‘anger, The tle girl ‘*It was my fault. 


clung to his forefinger, pressing her head children, and I hadn't taken the 
against his leg, and glancing shyly up at tion to ask her name—” 


Annie. She sprang up, and, ** Thisis Mr ‘* Her name is Idella,” said the ministe 


TS 


Peck, Miss Kilburn,” said Mrs. Bolton. Annie thought it very ugly, but, 


‘How do you do 2?” said Mr. Peck, tak the intention of saying something kind 


ing the hand she gave him. she said, ‘* What a quaint name!” 


pare) 


He was gaunt, without being tall, and ‘It was her mother’s choice,” returned 


~ 


his clothes hung loosely about him, as if the minister. ‘* Her own name was Ella 
he had fallen away in them since they and my mother’s name was Ida; she com 
were made. His face was almost the face bined the two.” 

of the caricature American: deep, slight Oh!” said Annie. She abhorred thos 
ly curved vertical lines enclosed his made-up names in which the New Eng 
mouth in their parenthesis ; a thin, dust land country people sometimes induls 
colored beard fell from his cheeks and their fancy, and Idella struck her as a pa 
chin; his upper lip was shaven. But in- ticularly repulsive invention; but she fe 
stead of the slight frown of challenge and that she must not visit the fault upon t] 
self-assertion which marks this face in little creature. ‘‘ Don’t you think yo 


the type, his large blue eyes, set near to- could give me another trial some tim 
oe ther gazed sadly from under a smooth Idella * She stooped do Vn and took t 
forehead, extending itself well up toward child’s unoccupied hand, which she 
the crown, where his dry hair dropped her keep, only twisting her face away 
over it hide it in her father’s pantaloon leg 

‘I am very glad tosee you, Mr. Peck,” *‘ Come now, won't you give me a forg 
said Annie: ° L've wanted | you ing little KISS a Idella looked round, ai 
how glad [am that you found shelter in Annie made bold to gather her up. 
my old home when you first came to Idella broke into a laugh, and took A 
Hatboro’ nie’s cheeks between her hands. 

Mr. Peck’s trousers were short and “Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Boltor 
badly kneed, and his long coat hune ‘* You never can tell what that child w 
formlessly from his shoulders; she in- do next 
voluntarily took a patronizing tone tow ‘I never can tell what I will do next 
ard him which was not habitual with her. myself,’ said Annie. She liked the feelir 

Thank you,” he said, with the dry, of the little, warm, soft body in her arms 
serious voice which seemed the fit voeal against her breast, and it was flatteri 
expression of his presence; *‘I have been to have triumphed where she had seem: 
afraid that it seemed like an intrusion to to fail so desperately. They had all be 
you,” standing, and she now said, ‘*‘ Won't vy: 


‘Oh, not the least,” retorted Annie. sit down, Mr. Peck?” She added, by 


You were very welcome. L[hope you're impulse which she instantly thought 


‘omfortably placed where you are now ?”’ advised, ** There is something I would 

) lite so,”’ said the minister. to speak to you about.” 

I'd heard so much of your little girl Thank you,” said Mr. Peck, seating 
from Mrs. Bolton, and her attachment to himseif beyond the stove. ‘‘ We must 
the house, that I ventured to send for her getting home before a great while. It 
to-day. But I believe I gave her rather nearly tea-time.” 


* Begun in June number, 1888 








ANNIE 


‘IT won't detain you unduly,” said 
Annie. 

Mrs. Bolton left them at her hint of 
something special to Say to the minister 
Annie eould not have had the ace to 
peak of Mr. Brandreth’s theatrieals in 

it grim presence; and as it was, she 
solved to put forward their serious ob 

t She began abruptly: ‘Mr. Peck, 
I've been asked to interest myself for a 
Social Union which the ladies of South 


itboro’ are trying to establish for the 


eratives. I suppose you haven't heard 
vthine of the scheme ?” 

‘‘No, [ hadn't,” said Mr. Peck. 

He was one of those people who sit very 
high, and he now seemed taller and more 
impressive than when he stood. 

“Tt is certainly a very good object,” 
Annie resumed; and she went on to ex- 
it at Mr. Bran 
well The little 
was standing in her lap, and got be 
her and Mr. Peck, so that she had 
to look first around one side of her and 


plain second-hand from 
dret h 
girl 


tween 


as as she could. 


then another to see how he was taking it. 

He nodded his head, and said, gravely, 
“Yes,” and ‘‘ Yes,” and ** Yes,” at each sig 
nificant point of her statement. At the 
end he asked: ‘‘ And are the means forth 


coming ¢ 


Have they raised the money 
for renting and furnishing the rooms ?” 
‘Well, no, they haven't 
quite, as I understand.” 
‘* Have they tried to interest the work 
ing people themselves in it? 


yet, or not 


If they are 
to value its benefits, it ought to cost them 
something—self-denial, privation even.” 
‘* Yes, I know,” Annie began. 
“Tm the pur 
sued, ‘‘that it is wise to provide people 


not satisfied,” minister 
with even harmless amusements that take 
them much away from their homes. These 
things are invented by well-to-do people 
who have no occupation, and think that 
others want pastimes as much as them 
selves. But what working people want 
and what they need are degent 
where they can take it. Besides, 
they help to support this union out 
of their own means, the better sort among 


Is rest, 
nomes 


inless 


them will feel wounded by its existence, 
as a sort of superfluous charity.” 

‘Yes, I see,” said Annie. 
side of the affair with surprise. 


She saw this 


The min 
ster seemed to have thought more about 
such matters than she had, and she insen- 
sibly receded from her first hasty gener- 
slization of him, and paused to reapproach 
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him on another level. The little girl be 


gan to pl 


iv With her glasses, and accident 
allv knocked them from her nose The 
minister's face and figure became a blur. 


und in the purblindness to which she was 


reduced she had a moment of clouded voli 
tion in which she was tempted to renounce, 
the i Social 
Union, in spite of her promise to Mr. Bran 


dret 


and even oppose, scheme for 


ih. But she remembered that she was 


fait 


ladies have 


a consistent and f 
said: ‘** Tl a plan for raising 
the money, and they've applied to me to 
it—to use my influence somehow 
among the villagers to get them interest 


ed; and the working people can help too 


hful person, and she 


1c 


second 
iie¢ 
if they choose. But I'm quite a stranger 
amongst those I’m expected to influence, 
and I don’t how they will 
it The minister listened, neither 
prompting nor interrupting 


at all know 


take 
The la- 
dies’ plan is to have an entertainment at 
one of the cottages, and charge an admis 
s tothe union.” 
Mr. Peck still remained si 
lent, but she knew he was attentive. She 
pushed on. 


sion, and devote the proceed 
She paused, 


‘They intend to have a 
representation, in the open 


a 
air, of one of 
Shakespeare's plays, or scenes from one 
“De interrupted the 
minister, ‘‘ to promote the establishment 
of this union ? 
me of it?” 
“Why, I don’t know why I speak to 
you t,’ she replied, with a laugh of 
embarrassment, to which he was cold, ap 
parently. 


you wish me,” 


Is that why you speak to 


l- 


K 


of 1 


‘I certainly couldn't ask you 
to take part in an affair that you didn’t 
approve.” 

‘*T don’t know that I disapprove of it. 
Properly managed, it 
thing.” 

‘* Yes, But I understand 
why you might not sympathize with that 
part of it, and that is why I told you of 
it,” said Annie 

‘What part 


might be a good 


of course. 


‘*The—the—theatricals.” e 
‘Why not?’ asked the minister. 
‘IT know—Mrs. Bolton told me you 


were very liberal,’ Annie blundered on; 
‘*but I didn’t expect you as a But of 
course —” 

‘T read Shakespeare a great deal,” said 
Mr. Peck. :g 
but I 
his plays represented where it could cause 
no one to offend.’ 


a Yes.” 


the 


like to see one of 


have never been in 


theatre; should 


said Annie, ‘‘and this would be 
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no pos 
to 


str 


KROW 
Ke you 


too 


1oOn 


idies would be 


OnLV 


‘e and co-operat 


ets to everv one 


and to a certain num 


rsons for a supper and a 
»dance af ward on the law se 


if | 


nh 


I don't inderstand exactly 


said the minister 
Anni ited her statement more def 
Mr 
ons were 
the 
er and dance 
** That 
part in the af 
had listened 


( ‘plained from Bran 
, that the 


t 
LO 


invitat 


eliminate shop 


ment from thes Ip} 


ned quietly. 


rae t 
COCK bist 


would prevent my taking 
r he said as quietly as he 
‘Of course 


dancing,” Annie began 
‘Itis not that 
+] 


ly tothe « 
ldren to le 


M thy people who hold 
ie ld opinions now allow their 


But I could 


1 those who were will 


chi arn dancing 


not join at all witl 


to lav the foundations of a Social Un 


a social disunion—in the exclusion 
ts beneficiaries from the society of 
r benefactors.” 


Ile w 


ness 


the 


is not sareastic, but the grotesque 
had 


remembered 


of the situation as he sketched 


+} 
it Ww she 


that she 


as apparent now 
had felt something incongruous 
when Mr. Brandreth exposed it, but 


not dee ply 


In it 


The 


ladies who are trving to get up this Social 


The minister continued, gently 


Union proceed upon the assumption that 
working people can neither see nor feel a 


slight a creat mistake to do so.” 


Dut if Is 


Annie had the obtuseness about those 
of the 


eing brought up in asu 


she fancied below her which is one 
consequence s of 
She that there 


other side, 


be Lie ved 
the 


station 


perior 
was something to say on 


and she attempted to say it 
I don't 


cht exactly. 


know that you could call it a 


shi People can ask those they 
prefer to a social entertainment 

+o 

But 

work-people would feel uncomforta 
of place, wouldn't they, if 
staid to the supper and the dance 


if it is for their own pleasure.” 


even in a publie affair like this 


and « 


The 


ing 


y might be exposed to greater sulfer 
and 
might be 
Isn't there 


among those whose 


manners 
it 


breeding were different, and 


very embarrassing all round. 
that side to he regarded 


‘You beg the question,” said the min 
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ister, aS unsparingly as if she were a mat 
aed i Social Unio 
beginning in social exclusion could eye; 
de What part do these ladies 
Do 


they intend to spend their evenings there 


pornt 1s whether a 


»yany vsood 


expect to take in maintaining it 
to associate on equal terms with the shoe 
shop and straw-shop hands ?” 

‘T don't thev do, but I 
know,” Annie, dryly; 
plied 
dreth 


suppose don't 


said and sh re 
Mr Brat 


organize Aa SVS 


by helplessly quoting 
to 


lectures, concerts, and 


‘They intend 


tem of 
They wish to get on common ground with 
them 


‘They 


readings 


can never get on 

ground with them in that way,” 
‘*“No doubt they 
want to do them good: 


he he: 


commo!l 
said the 
the \ 
but eood is fror 


minister think 


irt, and there is no heart in what 


they propose. The working people would 
know that at once.” 

‘Then you mean to say,” Annie ask 
ed, half alarmed and half amused, ** that 
there can be no friendly intercourse wit 
the poor and the well-to-do unless it 
based upon social equality 


} 


‘T wil ask 


l answer your question by 
ing another. Suppose you were one of 
the poor, and the well-to-do offered to b 
friendly with you on such terms as you 
have mentioned, how should you feel tow 
ard them ?” 

‘*Tf you make it a personal question 

‘It makes itself a personal question 
said the minister, dispassionately. 
good sense to see that social equality be 
tween people who were better dressed 
better taught, and better bred than my 
, and that for 
force myself into their company was not 
L have 
often heard my father say that the great 


self was impossible me t 


only bad taste, but it was foolish. 


superiority of the American practice o 
democracy over the French ideal was that 
it didn’t involve any assumption of so 
cial equality. He said that equality b 
fore the law and in polities was sacred 
but that the principle could never gov 
ern society, and that Americans all in 
stinctively recognized it. And I 
that to try to mix the different class¢ 
would be un-American.” 


belie ve 


then, I trust I should have the 


Mr. Peck smiled, and this was the first 


his seriousness. ‘* We 
is or will be American 

But we will suppose you are quite right 

The fee 


break in 


know what yet 


question is, how would you 


don't 








ANNIE 
toward the people whose company you 
wouldn't force yourself into?” 

‘Why, of Annie 


prised into saying, ** 1 suppose I shouldn't 


course,” was sur 
feel very kindly toward them.” 

‘Even if you knew that they felt kind 
ly toward you ?” 

‘I’m afraid that would only make the 
matter worse,” she said, with an uneasy 
laugh. 


The minister was silent on his side of 


the stove. 

‘But do I understand you to say,” 
she demanded, “that there can be no 
love at all, no kindness, between the rich 
and the poor ? God tells us all to love 


one another.” 

‘‘Surely,” said the minister. ‘* Would 
you suffer such a slight as your friends 
propose, to be offered to any one you 
loved = 

She did not answer, and he continued, 
thoughtfully: ‘‘I suppose that if a poor 
person could do a rich person a kindness 
which cost him some sacrifice, he might 
him. In that there could be 
love between the rich and the poor.” 

‘** And there could be 
man did the same ?” 

“Oh the 


the same rround, 


love case 


no love if a rich 


yes,” minister said—‘* upon 
the rich man 
would have to make a sacrifice first that 


he would really feel.” 


Only, 


“Then you mean to say that people 
can't do any good at all with their mon 
ey ?’ Annie asked. In her heart she had 
hoped to doa great deal of rood with her 
money, to make herself loved and valued 
through it, to become the friend of many 
deserving 
with it. 


and even undeserving poor 
‘* Money is a palliative, but it can’t cure. 
It can sometimes create a bond of grati 
tude perhaps, but it can’t create sympa 
thy between rich and poor.” 
‘But why can’t it?” 
‘* Because sympathy 


( 


common feeling 
the sense of fraternity 
from like hopes, like 
And money cannot buy these.” 
He rose, and looked a moment about 
him, as if trying to recall something. 
Then, with a stiff he said, 
*Good-evening,”’ and went out, while she 
remained daunted and bewildered, with 
the child in her arms, as unconscious of 
having kept it as he of having left it with 
her. 


Mrs. Bolton must have reminded him of 


can spring on 
experiences, like 


Vv 


fears. 


obeisance, 
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mete 
his oversight, for after be ing gone so long 
as it would have taken him to walk to her 


parlor and back, 


he returned, and said, 


simply, ‘I forgot Idella 
He put out his hands to take her, but 


she turned perversely from him 


and hid 


her face in Annie’s neck, pushing his 
hands away with a backward reach of her 
little arm 


‘Come, Idella!” he said Idella only 
snuggled the closer 


Mrs 
wraps; 


Bolton came in with the little girl's 
they were very common and poor, 
and the thought of getting her something 
prettier went through Annie’s mind 

At sight of Mrs. Bolton the child turned 
from Annie to her older friend 

‘Tm afraid you have a 
for your daughter, Mr. Peck,” said Annie, 
remote y hurt at the little one’s fickleness. 

Neither Mr. Peck Mrs 


smiled, and with vague 


] 
Vvoman child 


nor Bolton 


some intention 
of showing him that she could meet the 
poor on common ground by sharing their 
labors, she knelt down and helped Mrs. 
Bolton tie on and button on Idella’s things. 


Vil 

Next morning the day broke clear after 
the long storm, and Annie woke in revolt 
against the sort of subjection in which 
she had parted from Mr. Peck. She felt 
the need of showing Mrs. Bolton that. al 
though she had been civil to him, she had 
ho sympathy but 


could not think of any way to formulate 


with his ideas; she 
her opposition, and all she could say in 
offence was, ‘* Does Mr. Peck usually for 
get his child when he starts home ?” 

‘T don’t know as he 
Mrs. Bolton, simply. 


absent-minded 


doos,”’ auswered 
‘He's rather of an 
man, and I suppose he’s 
like other men when he gets talking.” 

** The child’s clothes were disgracefully 
shabby!” said Annie, 


vexed that her at 


tack could come to no more than this. 
Mrs. Bolton, ‘* that 
if he kept more of his money for himself, 
he could dress her better.” 


‘] presume,” said 


**Oh, that’s the way with these philan 
thropists,”’ Annie, thinking of Hol 
Blithedale Romance, the 
only philanthropist whom she had really 
ever known. 


said 
lingsworth, in 


‘*They are always ready to 
sacrifice the happiness and comfort of any 
one to the general good.” 


M rs. 


3olton stood a moment, and then 


went out without replying; butshe looked 
as offended as Annie could have wished. 
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beil Yat and 


the stud 


pon her trom 


Ih bey at on 


hOOKI 


came toward her with the 
be 


i ot one sure must 


Mrs. Munger was 
» 


they 


aressead in a 


mm woolien stul which communi 


if not its material, to the 


color 


fact t which she wore on 


In 


Cant d 


DONTE 


dressed one or her 


hair 


were In driving 


hat insistent evidence, 


robust black SILK SUn-umMm 


of her dress o 

| 
where other women would have 
Lo 


he elfect 


SUMIMNAYPILZE 


ice, she seemed wear leather. 


not on cloves, and a 


L\ 


ather belt at her waist, but a lea 


vas secured a 
| 


A 


al her watch Wa DY 


cord passil round her neck, an¢ 


ybv tassel of her umbrella stick 


il 


leather: she might be said to be in 


harness 
face, no lonat r fresh. but with an etfect 


She had a large, handsome 


of exemplary cleanness, and a pair of 


large gray eyes that suggested the notion 


of being newly washed, and that now 
looked at Annie with the assumption of 
f 


illy understanding her 
** Ah, Miss Kilburn!” 
any of the wonted preliminaries of intro 
‘| 


you 


she said, without 
should have 
but 
four quarters oO 


} 


ae 


and 


a ion greellnge 


iong 


ict 
been 
the 

l 
hine o'clock 
train, in the that 
Did vou ever know anything 


come ago to see I’ve 


f 


ar 


dispersed over the 


you came, my 


the 


priove ever 


since 


got home last night on 


last agonies of howling 


tempest 


see 1 


I wonder they 


like i your trees have escaped 


weren't torn to shreds.’ 
Annie took her on her own ground of 
ignoring their past non -acquaintance. 


Yes 


did you leave hil 


how 


was awful And your son 


Mr 
ttl 
at 
had 


Brandreth 
I 


home last 


Thh 


] 


11 found 


ih ves poor e man! 
night, 
He 
about in the storm all day. 
There 
the bridge of 


the 


aiting Tor me 


told me he been here 


Was nothing seri 


Was 


the 


nose 


nerely cartilage pushed 


t 
Da 
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had from My 


th’s heroie spirit to her son’s nosi 


she passed So lightly 
Brandre 
that Annie 


to these bold 


woman as she was, and bor 


bounds over sequence, 


| Mrs 
1 


} 


nov sure 
Mune 4 


thi 


vhere they had arrived, ti 
added: to 
I'm thankful it wasn't a f 

W hat is that?” 
from her chair, and swooped upon 
color Annie had 
the tabl 


Jim’s used hese 


oO 


rs é 


D She jump 


im eve 


t} 
Llit 


Spanish- Roman water 


against some books on 


stood 
ing its final disposition 


s only a Guerra 


about s 


said Annie 
uttered till 


el 


things are all s 


tried 


t 
t 


ve scarcely oO g into Shape 


t 


Munger would not let her interposs 

of there 
She merely said: ‘* You knew 
f Im 


them t! 


a being a past betwee) 


1 


he 
l 


Rome, of course. 


get 
l want you to help me cok 


back 


at 

shall hie re when ‘ 
come 
nize Hatboro’ with the right sort of people 
it Bu 
far, I think we've succeeded beyond ou 


| 


Ss So easy to get the wrong sort! 


It’s easy enough to get 


wildest dreams 
nice people together at the sea-side; b 


No; 


who wil 


it's only a very few ni 


( 


inland! 


] 


1 come into the count: 


people 
for the summer; and we propose to mak: 
Hatboro’ a winter colony too; that give 


us agreeable invalids, vou know; it gave 
the He told you o 
cted theatricals, I suppos« 

Yes,’ Annie, 
he did.” 

‘I know just how you feel about it 
, Mrs. Munger. ‘Been 
there myself, as Jim says. But it grows 

I’m glad you didn’t refuse 
and Mrs. Munger looked at her 


¢ 
L 


Brandreths our 


us 


proj 


said non-committalls 


my dear,” said 


upon you 
outright ;’ 
with eyes of large expectance. 
“No, I didn’t,” said Annie, 
by this expectance to 
‘But to tell you the truth, Mrs. Munge1 


oblige d 
say something 


I don’t see how ['m to be of any use to 
you or to Mr. Brandreth 


“Oh. 


‘ 
about, like 
know, for the 
V eneerings.’ this if 
knew about the humor rather than felt it 
‘We are placing all our hopes of bring 
ing round the Old Hatborians in you.” 
‘I’m afraid you’re mistaken about n 
influence,” said Annie. ‘* Mr. Brandret 
spoke it, and I had an opportunity 
trying it last night, and seeing just wha 


take a cab and go 


Brewer, 


She 


Boots and 


you 


said as sne 


ot oO 


{ amounted to 7m 


‘Yes?’ Mrs 


Munger prompted, wit 








ANNIE 


n increase of expectance In her large 
ar eyes, and of impartiality in her 
iole Tace 

‘*Mr. Peck was here said Annie, re 


‘and | tried it on him 
Mrs 


were sitting 


ict iuntly, 
Yes ig 


it bly 


repeated Munger, as im 


as if she for her 
otograph and kee ping the expression 


Annie 


sort of 


broke from her reluctance with 


violence which carried her fur 
r than she would have rone olLhnerwise 


iled Mr. Pee 


ohed at his ideas to Mrs 


ie ridic ‘Ss appearance and 


ianner, and lau 
She had not 


l ver a rood COLISCIEILCE 


it, but the perverse impulse persisted 


her There seemed no other Way In 
hich she could assert he rself agallstl 
m 

Mrs. Munger listened judicially, but 


Mr. 


the dance and sup- 


e seemed to take in Only What 
¢ 


eck had thought of 
r: at the end she said, rather vacantly, 
W hat nonsense!” 

“Yes; but I’m afraid he 
sdom, and for all practical purposes it 


thinks its 


amounts to that. 


You see what my ‘in- 
ience’ has done at the outset, Mrs. Mun 
er. He'll 
oint.” 

Oh, very well, then,” said Mrs. Mun 
ver, With the utmost 


never give Way On such a 


lightness and indif- 
‘we ll drop the idea of the in 
vited supper and dance.” 


ference, 


‘Do you think that would be well?” 
isked Annie. 
C8; 


I don't 


idea. 
bad 
It was very well to try the 
who would be frank 
about it, and wouldn't go away and talk 
against it,” said Mrs. Munger, rising. ‘‘I 
want you to come with me, my dear.” 
**To see Mr. Peck ? Excuse me. I don't 
said Annie. 
to see some of his parishioners,” 
Munger. 


or his deacons’ wives.” 


vhy not? It’s only an 


think you've made at all a 
beginning. 
dea on some one 


think I could,” 

“No: 
said Mrs 
ein with, 


‘* His deacons, to be- 


This seemed so much less than calling 
on Mr. Peck that Annie 
Mrs. Munger’s basket-phaeton at her gate, 


looked out at 
and knew that she would go with very 
little more urgence. 

“ After all, you know, you're not one 


of his congregation; he may vield to 
hem,” said Mrs. Munger. ‘We must 
have him—if only because he’s hard to 
get. It ‘ll give us an idea of what we've 


rot to contend with.” 


It had a very practical sound; it was 
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owe 


really like meeting the difficulties on their 
own ground 


, and it overcame the question 


¢ 


of taste which was rising in Annie's mind 
She demurred a little more upon the the 
ory of her uselessness; but Mrs. Munger 
insisted, and carried her off down the vil- 
lage street 

The air sparkled full of sun, and a 
breeze from the southwest frolicked with 
the twinkling leaves of the overarching 
elms, and made their shadows aqance on 
the crisp roadway, packed hard by the 


rain, and faced with clean sand, which 


crackled pleasantly under Mrs. Munger’s 
phaeton Wheels She talked incessantly. 


‘T think we'll vo first to Mrs. Gerrish’s, 


and then to Mrs. Wilmington’s You 
know them 
‘Oh yes; they were old girl friends.” 
Then you know why I go to Mrs. 
Gerrish’s first She'll care a great deal, 


Mrs 


She's a delicious creature 


and Wilmington care at all. 


Mrs. Wilming 


That large, 


won t 


ton—don't you think indo 


Mr. 


makes him think of ‘the land in which 


lent nature; Brandreth says she 
it seemed always afternoon.’ 

Annie remembered Lyra Goodman as 
a long, lazy, red-haired girl who laughed 
easily ; 
her in the character of a Titianesque beau- 
ty with a gift 
which she had fiiled out into during the 
but 


in the necessity of po- 


and she could not readily realize 
for humorous dramatics, 


years of her absence from Hatboro’ ; 
she said ‘* Oh yes,” 
lite acquiescence, and Mrs. Munger went 
on talking: 

‘She's the only one of the Old Hatboro’ 
people, so far as I know them, who has 
any of Whoa!” She 
pulled up suddenly beside a stout, short 


breadth view. 
lady in a fashionable walking dress, who 


was pushing an elegant 


with one 


perambulator 


hand, and shielding her com 


plexion with a crimson sun-umbrella in 
the other. 

‘*Mrs. Gerrish!’ Mrs. Munger called; 
and Mrs. Gerrish, who had already look 
the 
and then looked away, so as not to have 


ed around at approaching phaeton, 
seemed to look, stopped abruptly, and af- 
ter some exploration of the vicinity, dis 
covered where the voice came from. 


“Oh, Mrs. Munger! 


bridling with pleasure at being called to 


exclaimed, 


she 


in that way by the chief lady of South 
Hatboro’, and struggling to keep up a 
dignified indifference at the same time. 


added. 


sue 


‘Why, Annie! 
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Good-morning, Emmeline,” said An- of pacifying a wilful child, which wou 
she anne xed some 1rreie vancies abo il Y all E all, Only What he ChOS¢t 
veather, which Mrs. Munger swept allow it 

ike robustness ‘All right, ma’am; a large leg of t 


own to your house year’s lamb—grown to order. Any pi 
> the prin 1} ‘ | splhhage, CcCUuculbders, Sparrow Zrass 
and talk with t ! ** Southern, [suppose ¢” said Mrs Mu 
nion You've heard 
‘Well, not if you want to call ‘em 


very particular,” said tive,” said Gates. 


Mrs. Gerris| she had probably heard no ‘Yes, Dll take two bunches of aspa) 


Ing at ail After a moment she ask cus, and some peas. 


lave you seen Mrs. Wilmington ‘**Any strawberries ?— natives 
vested Gates 
I haven't cried Mrs. Munger. ** Nonsense!” 
h act is, | wanted to talk it over with “*Same thine; natives of Norfolk 
you and Mr. Gerrish first “You had better be honest with » 
‘Oh!” said Mrs. Gerrish, brightening Mr. Gates,” said Mrs. Munger. ** Y« 
‘Well, I was just going right there. I Il take a couple of boxes.” 
guess he’s in.” “All right! Want ‘em nice, and t 
‘Well, we shall meet there, then. biggest ones at the bottom of the box 
Sorry Iecan’t offer you a seat. But there's ** Yes, Ido.” 
nothing but the rumble, and that wouldn't ‘That's what I thought Some ¢ 
hold you all.” tomers wants the big ones on top; but 
Mrs. Munger called this back after tell ’em it’s all foolishness; yust vanity 
starting her pony. Mrs. Gerrish did not Gates laughed a dry, hacking little laug 
understand, and screamed, ‘* What ?” at his drollery, and kept his eyes « 
Mrs. Munger repeated her joke at the Annie. She smiled at last, with pern 
top of her voice. sive recognition, and Gates came forwa 
‘Oh, I can walk!” Mrs. Gerrish yelled Used to know your father pretty we 
at the top of hers. Both the ladies laugh- but I can’t keep up with the young fo 
ed at their repartee any more = He was really not mal 
Shes as jealo Is of Mrs W ilmineton years olde r than Annie: he rubbed 
a cat,” Mrs. Munger confided to Annie right hand on the inside of his long shin 
they drove away; ‘‘and she’s j ist as and gave it her to shake * Well, 
ased as Punch that [ve spoken to her aven t been about much for the last n 
Mrs. Wilmington won't mind. ‘ten years, that’s a fact.” 
She’s so delightfully indifferent, it really ‘* Kleven,” said Annie, trying to 
renders her almost superior; you might gay with the hand-shaking, and wonde 
forget that she was a village person. But ing if this were meeting the lower class 
this has been an immense stroke. I don’t on common ground, and what Mr. Pe 
know,” she mused, ‘‘ whether I'd better would think of it. 
let her get there first and prepare her hus ‘‘That so?” queried Gates. ‘* Well 
band, or do it myself No; Tl let her. declare! No wonder you've crown!’ H 
Vl} stop here at Gates’s.” hacked out another laugh, and stood 
She stopped at the pavement in front the curb-stone looking at Annie a n 
of a provision store, and a pale, stout ment. Then he asked, ** Anything els 
man, in the long over-shirt of his busi- Mrs. Munger?” 
ness, came out to receive her orders. ‘No: that’s all. Tell me, Mr. Gat 
He stood, passing his hand through the how do Mr. Peck and Mr. Gerrish get on 
top of a barrel of beans, and listened to asked Mrs. Munger, in a lower tone. 
Mrs. Munger with a humorous, patient “Well,” said Gates, ‘he’s work 
smile round—the deacon’s workin’ round gra 
‘Mr. Gates, I want you to send me _ ually,I guess. I guess if Mr. Peck was 
up a leg of lamb for dinner--a large put in a little more brimstone, the deac 


one.”’ d be all right. He's a great hand fo 
Last year’s, then,” suggested Gates brimstone, you know, the deacon is.” 
‘No; this year's,” insisted Mrs. Mun Mrs. Munger laughed again, and the 

ger; and Gates gave way with the air she said, with a proselyting sigh, ** lt 








ANNIE 


pity you couldn't all find your way into 
the Chureh.” 
Well 


thing, 


mavbe it would be a 


* said Gates, as Mrs 


good 
Munger eath 
ered up her reins and chirped to her pony. 
‘*He isn't a Mr 
church,” she explained to Annie; 


Peck’s 
‘but 
s one of the society, and his wife’s very 


member of 


} 


devout Orthodox. He's a great character, 
e think, and he'll treat you very well, if 
They 


weight, 


ou keep on the right side of him. 
say he cheats awfully in the 
though.” 
VIII. 
Mrs. Munger drove across the street, 
up 


brick 


and drew before a large, handsome- 
vy ugly 
showy windows had caught Annie's eye 


the day she arrived in Hatboro’. 


dry voods store, whose 


‘*T see Mrs. Gerrish has got here first,” 
Mrs. Munger said, indicating the peram- 
bulator at the door, and 
and fastened 
which 


phaeton. 


she dismounted 
with a weight, 
the front of the 
On either door jamb of the store 
was a curved plate of polished metal, with 
the name GERRISH cut into it in black let- 
ters: 


her 


took 


pony 


she from 


the sills of the wide windows were 
of metal, and bore the same legend. At 
the threshold a very prim, ceremonious 
little man, spare and straight, met Mrs. 
Munger with 


¢ 


a ceremonious bow, and a 
solemn ‘‘ How do you do, ma‘am? how do 
you do? I hope I see you well,” and he 
put a small dry hand into the ample clasp 
of Mrs. Munger’s gauntlet 


‘Very well indeed, Mr.Gerrish. Isn't 
it a lovely morning? You know Miss 


Kilburn, Mr. Gerrish.”’ 
He 


and 


took Annie’s hand into his right 
covered it with his left, lifting his 
eyes to look her in the face with an old 
merchant-like cordiality. 

‘“ Why, yes, indeed! Delighted to see 
Her father my best 
friends. I may say that Lowe everything 
that Iam to Squire Kilburn; he advised 
me to stick when I once 
thought of studying law. Glad to wel- 
come you back to Hatboro’, Miss Kilburn. 
You see changes on the surface, no doubt, 
but you'll find the genuine old feeling 
here. Walk right back, ladies,” he con- 
tinued, releasing Annie’s hand to waft 
them before him toward the rear of the 
store. ‘* You'll find Mrs. Gerrish in my 
room there—my Growlery, as J call it.” 
He seemed to think he had invented the 
name. ‘‘And Mrs. Gerrish tells me that 
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her. was one of 


to commerce 


KILBURN. 


oro 
wid 


you've really come back,” he said, leaning 
decorously toward Annie as they walked, 


‘with the intention of taking up your 
residence permanently among us. You 
will find very few places like it.” 

As he spoke, walking with his hands 


clasped behind him, he glanced to right 
and left at the shop-girls on foot behind 
the counter, who dropped their ey es under 


their different bangs as they caught his 
glance, and bridled nervously. He de 
nied them the use of chewing-gum; he 


permitted no conversation, as he called it, 
among them; and he addressed no jokes 
or idle speeches to them himself A sys 
tem of grooves overhead brought to his 
counting-room the cash from the clerks 
balls, and he the 
kept the accounts, with a 
pitiless eve for errors. 


in wooden returned 
change, and 
The women were 
afraid of him, and hated him with bitter- 
ness, which exploded at crises in excesses 
of hysterical impudence 

His store was an example of variety, 
punctuality, and quality. Upon the 
theory, for which he deserved the credit, 
of giving to a country place the advan 
tages of one of the great city establish 
ments, he was gradually gathering, in 
their fashion, the 
his hands. 


small commerce into 
He had already opened his 
bazar through into the adjoining store, 
which he had bought out, and he kept 
every sort of thing desired or needed in 
a country town, with a tempting stock 
of articles before unknown to the shop- 
keepers of Hatboro’. Everything was of 
the very quality represented; the prices 
were low, but inflexible, and cash 
ments, except in 


pay 
some rich 
customers of unimpeachable credit, were 
invariably exacted; at the same time ev 
ery reasonable facility for the exchange 
or return of goods was afforded. Nothing 
could exceed the justice and fidelity of his 
dealing with the public. He had even 
some effects of generosity in his dealing 
with his dependents; he furnished them 
free seats in the churches of their differ 
ent persuasions, and he closed every night 
at six o'clock, except Saturday, when the 
shop hands were paid off, and made their 
purchases for the coming week. 

He stepped lightly before Annie and 
Mrs. Munger, and pushed open the ground 
glass door of his office for them. It was 
like a bank parlor, except for Mrs. Gerrish 
sitting in her husband’s leather-cushioned 
swivel chair, with her last-born in her 


the case of 
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greeted the others noisily, with 

to rise 

e we are quite at home here,” 
with that laugh of the 


vhich is more dismaying than 


rerrish 
hard rial 
his ineer 
Yes, and very 
Mrs. Munger, 
leather lounge 


to Annie 


likes to visit vou here.’ 


too.” 
taking one half of the 


snug you are, 
said 
and leaving the other half 


‘*T don't wonder Mrs. Gerrish 


Mr. Gerrish laughed again, and said to 
his wife, who moved provisionally in her 
Sit still, my 
perch.” He 


took a high stool beside a desk, and gath 


chair, seeing he had none, ** 


dear: I prefer usual 


my 
ered a ruler in his hand 

Well, I mav as well begin at the be 
said Mrs. Munger, *‘ and I'll try 
know that 


Pinning, 


to be short, for I these are 
business hours 

‘Take all the you want, 
Munger,” said Mr. Gerrish, affably 
idea that 


ness can wv 


Mrs 
“it's 


a good business man’s busi 


time 


my 
»on without him, when neces 
sary 

Mrs. Munger 
‘vervbody had your system, Mr. Ger 


She 


sighed 


course 
rishi went on and succinctly ex 
of the Social Union. 
I can’t deny that the idea oc 
curred to me 


poul ded the scheme 

I suppose 
‘but we 
the co 
Hatboro’, 
Mrs. Ger 


she concluded, 
op it without 
the ladies of Old 
first of all, to 


cant hope to deve 
operation of 
and [ve come, 
rish.”’ 

Mr 


ments of the 


Gerrish bowed his acknowledg 
honor done his wife, 
gravity which she misinterpreted 

‘T think 


manner 


With a 


she began, with her censo 
** that 
done 


and these 
much 


perfectly spoile d. 


rious accent, 
them 


Don't 


have too for 


people 
now They're 
you, Annie?” 

Mr. Gerrish did not give Annie time to 
answer. ‘‘I differ with you, my dear,” 
he cut in. ‘“‘It is my opinion Or I 
don’t know but you wish to confine this 
matter entirely to the he 
gest d to Mrs. Munger. 

‘Oh, I'm only too proud and glad that 
you feel interested in the matter!” cried 
Mrs. Munger. ‘‘ Without the gentlemen's 
practical views, we ladies are such feeble 


folk 


‘IT am as much opposed as 


ladies 2?” sug 


mere conies in the rocks.” 
Mrs 
to unjust 


Ger 


rish—or any one—to acceding 


demands on the part of my clerks or 


other employés,” Mr. Gerrish began. 


‘Yes, 


wite 
Wii 


that’s what I 
and broke down 


mean,”’’ said his 
with a giggle 
without regarding hei 


I have always made it a rule, as far as 


He went on, 


business went, to keep my own affairs 
: ix 1 
and I fix a 


say, 


entirely in hands 


and I 


the other conditions, and | 


my own 


hours fix the wages, 
v, plainly 
‘If you don’t like them, don’t come,’ or 
‘don't stay,’ and I ney 


lt 
cults 


er have any difl 


Mrs. Munger, 
if all the employers in the country 
take 


end of labor troubles. 


I'm sure,” said 


such a stand, there would soon | 
I think we 
concessive.”’ 

‘*“And I do too. Mrs 
Mrs. Gerrish, glad of the 


censorious and of the finer lady's opinion 


Munger!” eried 
OceCASION to be 


at the same time. I meant 


‘That's what 

Don’t you, Annie?” 
‘Tm afraid I don't 
* Annie replied. 
Mr. Gerrish kept his eve on Mrs. Mun 


gers 


] . ] + 
understand exact 


indefinite 
photography, as he went on. ‘That is 
exactly whatIsaytothem. That is what 
[L said to Mr. Marvin one year ago, when 


face, now arranged for 


he had that trouble in his shoe shop | 


‘You're 
‘Mr. Marvin, if you give those fellows a 
Mr. Marvin,’ said 
got to begin by 


said too concessive L said 


inch, they'll take an ell 
1, ‘ vou’ve being you 
own master, if you want to be master of 
You've got to put 
foot down, as Mr. Lincoln said; and as J 
say, you've got to keep it down.”’ 

Mrs. Gerrish looked at the other ladies 
for Mrs 
rapidly, without disarranging her face 


"Oh And 


could be saved in 


anybody else. yout 


admiration, and Munger said 


yes. how much misery 


such cases by a littl 
firmness at the outset!” 


Mr. Marvin differed 
Mr. Gerrish, sorrowfully 


with me,” sa 
‘He 
with me on the main point, but he said 
that too many of his hands had been 
his regiment, and he couldn't lock then 
He submitted to arbitration. And 
is arbitration ?”’ 


agree 


out. 
asked Mr. Gerrish 
levelling his ruler at Mrs. Munger. "Be 
is postponing the evil day.” 

Exactly,” said Mrs. Munger, without 
winking. 

‘*Mr. Marvin,” Mr. Gerrish proceeded, 
‘‘may be running very smoothly now, 
and sailing before the wind all—all—nice 
ly; but I tell you his house is built upor 
the sand.” He put his ruler by on tl 


what 
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lesk very softly, and resumed with im 
yressive quiet: ‘I never had any trouble 


uit onee. I had a porter in this store 
raised. | 


a rule to propose 


vho wanted his pay simply 
said that I made it all 
udvances of salary myself, and I should 
He 
a place that I will not 
epeat, and I told him to walk 
He the 


liquor at the time, I suppose I 


submit to no dictation from any one 
told me to go to 
out of my 
of 
under 
He 
does nothing to support his family what 
all that 
a drunkard’s grave inside 


store was under influence 


tand that he is drinking very hard 
from I can gather, he 
bids fair to fill 
yf six months.” 

Mrs. Munger her opportunity. 
“Yeas this 
that the Social Union is designed to meet. 


ever, and 


seized 
and it is just such cases as 
If this man had some such place to spend 
his evenings—and bring his family if he 
‘hose—where he could get a cup of good 
‘otfee for the same price as a glass of 
Don’t you see?” 

She looked round at the different faces, 
and Mr. Gerrish slightly frowned, as if 
the vision of the Social Union interposing 
between his late porter and a drunkard’s 
rrave, with a cup of good coffee, were not 
but he said: ‘** Pre 
cisely so! And I was about to make the 
remark that while I 


ind obliged to be 


rum 


to his taste altogether; 


am very strict-— 
with those under me 
in business, nO one is more disposed to 
promote such objects as this of vours.”’ 
‘IT was sure you would approve of it,” 


said Mrs. Munger. 


‘That is why I came 


to you—to you and Mrs. Gerrish—first,” 
said Mrs. Munger ‘*T was sure you 
vould see it in the right leht.” She 


looked round at Annie for corroboration, 
ind Annie was in the social necessity of 
making a confirmatory murmur. 

Mr. Gerrish ignored them both in the 
more interesting work of celebrating him 
self ‘I may say that there is not an in- 
stitution in this town which I have not 
contributed my humble efforts to 
tablish, from the drinking fountain in 
front of this store, to the soldiers’ monu- 
ment on the village green.” 

Annie turned red; Mrs. Munger said, 
Shamelessly, ‘‘ That beautiful monu 
ment!” and looked at Annie with 
full of gratitude to Mr. Gerrish. 

‘*The schools, the sidewalks, the water- 
works, the free library, the introduction 
of electricity, the projected system of 
drainage, and all the various religious en- 


to—es 


eves 


KILBURN. 
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terprises at various times 
that I 


lowed to be the means of doing—s 


Tam proud—]I 
am humbly proud have been al 
istain- 
ing 

He lost himself in the ] 
Mrs 


fancy 


ibvrinths of his 
Munger c to 


Hatboro’ wouldn't 


sentence, and ime his 
be 
And 


yee 


lead 


rescue: ‘*] 
Hatboro’ without you, Mr. Gerrish! 
you don't that Mr 
tion will riously felt by 
ine citizens 

‘What Mr. Peek’s ” de 
manded Mr. Gerrish, perceptibly bristling 


think Peck’s ol 


be sé other 


is obiection 
up at the name of his pastor 
‘Whi, he talked it over with Miss Kil 
burn last night, and he objected fo an en 
be 


vervbody.” 


tertainment which wouldn't 

all—to the shop hands and e 
Mrs. Munger explained the point fully 

She repeated some things that Annie had 
said in ridicule of Mr. Peck’s position re 
“Tf you do think that part 
politie,”” Mrs. Munger 


could drop the invited 


open to 


rarding it. 
bad or im 
concluded, 


would be 


“we 


supper and the dance, and simply have 
the theatrieals.” 
She bent upon Mr. Gerrish a face of 


that filled him with self 
importance almost to bursting 

‘**No!” he said, shaking his head, and 
“No!” abruptly, and 
opening them again to emit a final ‘* No!” 


candid deference 


closing his lips 
with an explosive force which alone seem- 
‘*Not at all, Mrs. Mun 
ger; not on any account! Lam surprised 
at Mr. Peck, or rather I am nof surprised. 


ed to save him 


He is not a practical man—not a man of 


the world; and I should have much pre 
ferred to hear that he objected to the dan 
I could under 
I could have gone with him 


eing and the have 
stood that: 


in 


play; 
that to a certain extent, though I can 
see no harm in such things when properly 
conducted. Thavea great respect for Mr. 
Peck; I was largely instrumental in get 
ting him here; 
in this matter. 


but he is altogether wrong 
We obliged to 
go out into the highways and the hedges 
until the bidden de 
clined.” 
‘** Exactly,” said Mrs 
er thought of that.” 
Mrs. Gerrish shifted her baby to anoth 
er knee, and followed her husband with 
her eyes, as he dismounted from his stool 
and began to pace the room 
‘*T came into this town” 
Hatboro’ 


are not 


have er 


wuests 


Munger. ‘IT ney 


he never said 
‘‘a poor boy, without a penny 


in my pocket, and I have made my own 
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of it, unaided and alone 
ivh believer in giving every 
get 
obstacle in 


believe— | 


those who 


chance to 
} 


Would 


equal and to 


rise 
not throw an 
vav: but I do 


( ih pampering 


not 
n, or have made no effort to 


vastefulness, in nine cases 


‘ 


iat keeps them down,” said 


‘are what it is, I don’t ask 
I don't 
Mrs. Ger 


parlor. | 


that keeps them down. 


hvile my clerks or 


ervants into my will 


meet them at the polls, or the commun 


n table, or on any proper oceasion; but 


I will not allow 


wife or my children to associate with 


a man's home is sacred, 


my 


those whos whose—whose idleness, or 


vice, or Whatever, has kept them down in 


a country where 


where every body stands 
and what | 
I will not ask others to do. I 


on an equality; Will not do 


myself, 
to do 


have them ao 


make it a rule others as |] 
[t is all 
introduce 

put 


unto 
vould unto me 


nonsense those 


to attempt to 
one-ideaed notions into 
practice 4s 

“Yes.” 


conviction, 


them in 
said Mrs. Mune r, with deep 
that is my own feeling, Mr. 
Gerrish, and I'm glad to have it corrob 
Then you 
wouldn't drop the little invited dance 
and supper ?” 

I will tell you how I feel about it, Mrs. 
Munger,” Mr. Gerrish, pausing In 
his walk, and putting on a fine, patroniz- 
of - the-old 
You may put me down for any number 


orated by your experience 


said 


ng, gentleman school smile. 


of tickets—five, ten, fifteen—and you may 
command me in anything I can do to fur- 


ther the o jects of your enterprise, if you 
ill keep the invited supper and dance. 


But 


thing if 


I should not be prepared to do any 
they are dropped.” 

‘‘What a comfort it is to meet a person 
who knows 


Mrs. Munger 


Got company, Billy 


his own mind!” exclaimed 
asked a voice 
at the door; and it added, ‘‘Glad to see 
you here, Mrs Gerrish 

‘Ah, Mr. Putney! 
see you 


Come in. Hope I 
well, sir!” Mr. Gerrish. 
he repeated, with jovial 
frankness a Nobody but friends here.” 

‘I don't that,” said Mr. 
Putney, with whimsical perversity, hold- 
ing the door ajar. 


a —) 


} 
cried 


Come in!” 
know about 


‘*T see that archcon- 


spirator from South Hatboro’,” he 
looking at Mrs. Munger. 


said 


He showed himself, as he stood holding 


the door ajar, a lank little figure, dressed 


with reckless slovenliness in a suit of old 


fashioned black: a loose neckeloth fel] 
stringing down his shirt front, which his 
unbuttoned waistcoat exposed, With its 
stains from the tobacco upon 
thin little jaws worked mechanically, as hy 
stared into the room with flamy blue eyes 
his silk hat was pushed back from a high 


clear 


which his 


forehead; he had yesterday's stub 


heavy 
mustache and imperial gave dash toa east 


ble on his beardless cheeks; a 
of countenance that might otherwise hav: 
seemed slight and etfeminate. 

“Yes; but [m in charge of Miss Kil 
burn, and you needn't be afraid of 
Come in. We wish to consult you,” cried 
Mrs. Munger. Mrs. Gerrish cackled sony 


applausive incoherencies. 


me 


the and 
droppe d his burlesque air as he approach 
ed Annie 

‘*Miss Kilburn, I must apologize f 


Putney advanced into room, 


not having called with Mrs. Putney t 
pay my been 


respects. I have 


away 
when I got back I 


found she had stol 
a march on me.” 
distinguished 


His manner and tone 
the recent and 
common people present, and Annie felt 
absurdly flattered with the sense of being 
an Old Hatborian, and of meeting upon 


her from 


these superior terms a fellow patrician 
She replied with some condoning phrases 
and he said: ‘* But 'm going to make E] 
len bring me at once. I don’t think I’ve 
been in your house since the old Judg 
time. Well, he was an able man, and a 
good man; I was awfully fond of the old 
Judge, in a boy’s way.” 

‘Thank you,” said Annie, touched by 
something gentle and honest in his words 

‘He was a Christian gentleman,” said 
Mr. Gerrish, with authority. 

Putney said, without noticing Mr. Ger 
rish, ‘* Well, 'm glad you've come back 
to the old place, Miss Kilburn 
said Annie.” 


I almost 


I shouldn't have minded, Ralph,” she 
retorted. 

*Shouldn’t you? Well, that’s right 
Putney continued, ignoring the laugh of 
the others at Annie’s sally: ‘ You'll 
find Hatboro’ pretty exciting, after Rome 
for a while, I suppose. But you'll get 
used to it. It’s got more of the modern 
improvements, I’m told, and it’s more 
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public-spirited—more snap to it. I’m told 
that there’s more enterprise in Hatboro’, 
more real crowd in South Hatboro’ alone, 
than there is in the Quirinal and the Vat 
ican put together.” 

You had better come and live at South 
Hatboro’, Mr. Putney; that would be just 
the atmosphere for you,” said Mrs. Mun 

or pile 


. with aimless hospitality. said 


is to every one. 

‘Ts it about coming to South Hatboro’ 
you want to consult me ?” asked Putney. 
‘* Well, it is, and it isn’t,” ran 

** Better be honest, Mrs. Munger,” 
Putney 
client 


torney. 


she be 
said 


“You can't do anything for a 


who won't be honest with his at 


That's what I have to continu 


illy impress upon the reprobates who 
come to me I say, ‘It don’t matter 
vhat you've done; if you expect me to 
vet you off, you've got to make a clean 


breast of it They generally do; they 
see the sense of it.” 
They all laughed, and Mr. Gerrish said, 
Mr. Putney 
} 


leged characters, Miss Kilburn.” 


is one of Hatboro’s privi 


“Thank you, Billy,” returned the law 
ver, With mock-tenderness. ‘‘ Now, Mrs. 
Munger, out with it!” 

‘**You'll have to tell 
Mrs. Munger!” 


with overweening pleasure in 


him 
said Mrs. Gerrish, 


sooner or 
} 
Later, 


her ac 


quaintance with both of these superior 
people. ‘He'll get it out of you any 


Her husband looked at her, and 
she fell silent. 

Mrs. Munger swept her with a tolerant 
“Why, 


she be- 


vay.” 


smile as she looked up at Putney. 
t's really Miss Kilburn’s affair,” 
van; and she laid the ease before the law- 
ver with a fulness that made Annie wince. 
Putney took a piece of tobacco from his 


pocket, and tore off a morsel with his 
teeth ‘*Execuse me, Annie! ite 3@ 
beastly habit. But it’s saved me from 


You don’t know what 
U've been; but anybody in Hatboro’ can 
t I made my shame so public 
to the 
have to be a hypo- 


something worse. 
ell you, 
its no blink 
You don't 
crite in a place where everybody's seen 
vou in the gutter; that’s the only advan 
tage I've got over my fellow-citizens, and 
f course I abuse it; that’s nature, you 
now. When I began to pull up I found 
iat tobacco helped me; [ smoked and 
hewed both; now Lonly chew. Well,” he 
said, dropping the pathetic simplicity with 
which he had spoken, and turning with 


that use trying 


past. 
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a fierce jocularity from the shocked and 
pitvying look in Annie’s face to Mrs. Mun 
Bro 
ther Peck’s head seems to be pretty level, 


ger, ‘* what do vou propose to do? 
in the abstract 
ee Ye 3 9 


said Mrs. Munger, willing to 
put the case impartially 


‘and I should 
¢ to drop the invited 


be perfectly willin 


dance and s Ipper, it Was thoug 


cvht best, 
all 
I don’t see 


though I must say I don't at 
with Mr. Peck in principle. 
what would become of soc lety. 
‘You ought n politics, Mrs. 
Munger,” said P Your 
ness to sacrifice principle to exped 
what a reform be 
when you ladies get 


agree 


to be i 
itney readi 
weney 
shows will wrought 


suffrage. W hat 


the 
does Brother Gerrish think / 
**No, no,” said Mrs. Munger 
want an impartial opinion.” 
= think 
said Putney ‘I guess you bet 
ter give up the fandango; hey, Billy ?” 
“Ne. Mr. Putney,” answered 
the merchant, nervously 
And I will 


He gave his reasons, with some abate 


‘We 


I alwavs Brother 


thinks,” 


aS 


Gerrish 





sir; no, 


‘*T can’t agree 
with you. tell you why, sir.” 


} } 


ment of pomp and detail, with the 


solemn 


and 


tremulous eagerness of a 


man 
who expects a sareastic rejoinder. “It 


would be a bad precedent This town is 


full now of a class of persons who are 
using every opportunity to—to abuse 


And this would be sim 
ply adding fuel to the flame.” 

‘*Do you really think so, Billy ?” asked 
‘Well, 


we all abuse our privileges at every op 


their privileges. 


the lawyer, with cool derision. 
portunity, of course; 
that I abused mine; 
fellows you hap 
pened to hurt their wives’ and daughters’ 
And how are you going to 
Aren't you afraid that they 
will hang around, after the show, indefi 
nitely, unless you ask all those who have 


I was just saying 
and J] suppose those 
would abuse theirs if 
feelings 


manage ? 


not received invitations to the dance and 
supper to clear the grounds, as they do in 
the circus when the minstrels are going to 
give a performance not included in the 
price of admission? Mind, I don’t care 
anything about your Social Union.” 

“Oh, but surely  eried Mrs. Munger, 
“you must allow that it’s a good ob- 
ject.” 

‘** Well, perhaps it is, if it will keep the 
men away Yes, I 
guess it is. You won't sell liquor ?” 


‘*'We expect to furnish coffee at cost 


from the rum-holes. 
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price,” said Mrs. Munger, smiling at Put- recovering from the effects of the drollery 
ce which they had all pretended to enjoy 
And good navy-plug too, I hope. Mr. Gerrish,and Mrs. Gerrish by his leave 


hey Ss JOKE 


But xu see it would be rather awkward, even more than the others. ‘* But you'r 

don't you You see, Annie ?’ not candid All this doesn't help us t 
Yes, I see,” said Annie. ‘‘I hadn't a conclusion. Would you give up th 

thought of that part before.” invited dance and supper, or wouldn't 
And you didn’t agree with Brother you? That's the question.” 

Peck on general principles? There we see ‘And no shirking, hey?” asked Putney 

the effeet of residence abroad,” said Put ‘* No shirking.’ 

ney. ‘* The uncorrupted—or I will say the Putney glanced through a little trans 


uninterrupted Hatborian has none of parent space in the ground-elass windows 
those aristocratic predilections of yours, framing the room, which Mr. Gerris 


Annie He grows up in a community used for keeping an eye on his salesladies 
where there is neither poverty nor rich- to see that they did not sit down 

es, and where political economy can show ‘*Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘* There’s Dn 
by the figures that the profligate shop Morrell. Let's put the case to him.” Hi 


hands get nine-tenths of the profits, and opened the door and called down thi 
starve on “em, while the good little ecom- store, ‘*Come in here, Doe!” 

pany rolls in luxury on the other tenth. ** What ?” called back an amused voice 
But you've got used to something different and after a moment steps approached, and 
over there, and of course Brother Peck’s Dr. Morrell hesitated at the open door 


ideas startled you. Well, I suppose I He was a tall man, with a slight stoop 
should have been just so myself.” well-dressed ; full-bearded : with kind 
‘Mr. Putney has never felt just right boyish blue eyes that twinkled in fasein 
about the working-men since he lost the ting friendliness upon the group ‘*No 
boycotters’ case,” said Mr. Gerrish, with a body sick here, I hope ?” 
snicker * Walk right in, sir! come in, Dr. Mor 
‘Oh, come now, Billy, why did you rell,” said Mr. Gerrish. ‘* Mrs. Mung 
vive me away?” said Putney, with mock- and Mrs. Gerrish you know. Present 
suffering. ‘' Well, I suppose I might as you to Miss Kilburn, who has come t 
well own up, Mrs. Munger; it’s no use try make her home among us after a pro N 
ing to keep it from you; you know it al- longed residence abroad. Dr. Morrell 
read) Yes, Annie, [defended some poor Miss Kilburn.” 
devils here for combming to injure a non- ‘* No, there’s nobody sick here, in ons 


union man—for doing once just what the sense,” said Putney, waiting for the doctor 
big manufacturing Trusts do every day to greet the ladies. ‘‘ But we want you 
of the year with impunity; and I lost the advice all the same. Mrs. Munger is i1 
ease. Lexpectedto. Itold’em they were a pretty bad way morally, Doe.” 


wrong, but I did my best for’em. ‘Why, ** Don’t you mind Mr. Putney, doctor 
you fools,’ said I—that’s the way I talk screamed Mrs. Gerrish. 
to’em, Annie; I cail’em pet names; they Putney said, with respectful recognition 


like it; they’re used to’em; they get ‘em of the poor woman’s attempt to be arcl) 
every day in the newspapers—‘ you fools,’ ‘‘Tll try to keep within the bounds of 
said I,‘ what do vou want to boyeott for, truth in stating the case, Mrs. Gerrish.’ 

when you can vote? What do you want He went on to state it, with so muel 
to break the laws for, when you can make gravity and scrupulosity, and with s 
‘em? You idiots, you,’ said I, ‘what do many appeals to Mrs. Munger to correct 
you putter round for, persecuting non-un- him if he were wrong, that the doctor was 
ion men, that have as good a right toearn shaking with laughter when Putney can 

their bread as you, when you might make to an end with unbroken seriousness. A1 


the whole United States of America a each repetition of the facts, Annie’s rela 


Labor Union? Of course I didn’t say tion to them grew more intolerable: and 
that in court.” she suspected Putney of an intention t 
**Oh, how delicious you are, Mr. Put- punish her. ‘‘ Well, what do you say 

ney!’ said Mrs. Munger. he demanded of the doctor. 
‘Glad you like me, Mrs. Munger,” Put- ‘** Ha, ha, ha! ah, ha, ha!” laughed th 
ney replied. doctor, shutting his eyes and throwing 


‘Yes, you're delightful,” said the lady, back his head. 








‘Seems to consider it a laughing mat 
ter,” said Putney to Mrs. Munger 


: Yes: 


and that is all your fault,” said 


Mrs. Munger, trying, with the ineffective 
ness of a large woman, to pout 
‘No, no I'm not laughing,” began 


the doctor 


‘* Smiling, perhaps,” suggested Putney 


The doctor went off again Then, I 
beg—I beg your pardon, Mrs. Munger,” he 
resumed, ‘* But it isn’t a professional 
question, you know; and | lL really 


couldn't judge 
a matter 
‘* No shirking,’ 
what Mrs. Munger said to me.” 
‘Of course 


have any opinion on such 


said Putney ** That's 


not,” gurgled the doctor 
‘You ladies will know what to do. 
sure J shouldn't,” he added. 

‘** Well, I must be 


‘‘Sorry to 


I'm 


said Putney 
this fix, Doe.” 
He flashed out of the door, and suddenly 
came back to offer Annie his hand. ‘IJ 
beg your pardon, Annie. I’m 
make Ellen bring me round 


voing,”’ 


leave you in 


roing to 


Good-morn 


ing.” He bowed cursorily to the rest. 
Wait—I'll go with you, Putney,” said 
the doctor. 
Mrs. Munger rose, and Annie with her. 


‘We must ro ‘We've 
taken up Mr. Gerrish’s time most uncon 
scionably,” and now Mr. Gerrish did not 
urge her to remain. 

‘Well, good-by,” said Mrs. Gerrish, with 
a genteel prolongation of the last syllable 

Mr. Gerrish followed his guests down 
the store, and even out upon the sidewalk, 
where he presided with unheeded hospi 
tality over the superfluous politeness of 
Putney and Dr. Morrell in putting Mrs. 
Munger and Annie into the phaeton. Mrs. 
Munger attempted to drive away without 


too,” she said 


having taken up her hitching weight. 

‘IT suppose that there isn’t a post in 
this town that my wife hasn't tried to pull 
up in that way,” said Putney, gravely. 

The doctor doubled himself down with 
another fit of laughing. 

Annie wanted to laugh too, but she did 
not like his laughing. 
it were not undignified. 
might be disrespectful. 


She questioned if 
She felt that it 
Then she asked 

herself why he should respect her. 


is. 
‘That was a great success,” said Mrs. 
Munger, as they drove away. Annie 


said nothing, and she added, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think so?” 
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‘Well, I confess,” said Annie, ‘I don't 


see how exactly Do you mean W ith re 
gard to Mr. Gerrish 
“Oh no; I don't care anything about 
him,” said Mrs. Munger, touching her 
pony with the tip of her whip-lash 
He’s an odious little creature, and I 
knew that he would go for the dance and 


supper because Mr. Peck 


was opposed to 
them He's one of the anti-Peck party in 
his church, and that is the reason I spoke 
to him But | 


men You saw 


the other centle 
they took 1 
‘T saw that they both made f 
said Annie 
‘Yes; just the point. 
fortunate they were frank 


meant 
how { 

in of it,” 
that’s It's so 
about it It 
and if that’s the 


roine 
£ ne 


throws a new light on it: 
to look at it, 
why,we must give up the idea 
prepared to do so 
Wilmington first.” 
“Mrs. Munger,” 
‘*T would 


way nice people are 
I'm quite 
But I want to see Mrs 
said Annie, uneasily, 
Mrs. Wilming 
ton with vou on this subject; I should be 
of no use 


rather not see 


‘*My dear, you would be of the great- 
est use,” persisted Munger, and she laid 
her arm across Annie’s lap, as if to pre 
vent her jumping out of the phaeton 
‘“As Mrs. Wilmington’s old friend, you 


will have the greatest influence with 
her.” 
‘But I don’t know that I wish to in 


fluence her in favor of the supper and 
that I believe in 
them,” said Annie, cowed and troubled by 
the affair 

That 
ference,” 


dance: I don’t know 


doesn't make the slightest dif 
Mrs. Munger, impartially. 
** All you will have to do is to keep still. 
I will put the case to her.” 

She checked the pony before the bar 
which the flagman at the railroad cross 
ing had let down, while a long freight 
train clattered deafeningly by, and then 
drove bumping and jouncing across the 
tracks. 


said 


‘*T suppose you remember what 
‘Over the Track’ means in Hatboro’ ?” 
“Oh yes,” said Annie, with a smile. 
‘Social perdition at the least You don't 
mean that Mrs. Wilmington lives * Over 
the Track’?” 
** Yes. 


socially. 


It isn’t so bad as it used to be, 
Mr. Wilmington built a 


has 


very fine house on this side, and there are 
several pretty Queen Anne cottages go 
ing up.” 

They drove along under the elms which 
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here stood somewhat at random about the 


wide, grassless street, between the high, 


lowy bulks of the shoe shops and hat 
T vy freed itself 
the tracks, and it 


cinders about 


» a handsome, newly made 
evond the houses of the shop hands 


passed some lots, and then, 


Ope n 
of 


residence, 


isant rise ground, they came 


lifted 
of 


Boston 


tately higher 


Stil 


underpinning granite blocks. 


ilt in a suburban taste 


venty years ago, with a lofty man 


sard roof, and it was painted the stone 


oray hich was once esteemed for 
being 
do 


iv at the 


coior W 


sO quiet 


The lawn before it sloped 
to the road, where it ended smooth 
stone wall. <A 


black asphalt path curved from the steps 


brink of a neat 


by which you mounted from the street to 
the steps by which you mounted to the 
heavy before the black 


portico Miassive 


walnut doors 
The ladies were shown into the music 
the 


SsOouUnadInNg W hen they 


room, from which notes of a piano 


rang, and Mrs. 


were 
Wilmington rose from the instrument to 
A young man who had been 
Mrs 
was dressed in a light morn 
a Watteau fall, whose deli 


meet them 
10 beside her turned 


Wi mngton 


ing dress with 


away 


‘ate russets and faded reds and yellows 
heightened the richness of her complex 
ion and hair 

‘Why, Annie,” she said, ‘‘ how glad I 
am to see ' And you too, Mrs. Munger. 
How vuUrry nie e!” 


from the 


you 
Her words took value 
thick mellow tones of her voice, 
and passed for much more than they were 


worth moved 


about and got them 


intrinsically. She lazily 
into chairs, and was 
Mrs. Munger broke 
How hot you have it!” ‘* Have 
We had the furnace lighted yester- 


day, and we ve been 


not resentiul when 


out with 


we 


in all the morning, 


and so we hadn't noticed. Jack, won't 


you shut the register?” she drawled over 


her shoulder, ‘* This is my nephew, Mr. 
Miss Mr. 


Mrs. old 


Jack Wilmington, Kilburn. 
W ilmin and 


friends 
The 


elton Munger are 


and 


fore 


young fellow bowed silently, 


his heavy jaw, long eves, and low 


head, almost hidden under a thick bang, 
expressed no pleasure in the ladies’ visit. 
Annie instantly took a dislike to him 
He sat down cornerwise on a chair, and 
scornful thrust of his 


listened, with a 


thick lips, to their talk. 
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Mrs. Munger was not abashed by him 

She opened her budget with all her robust 
] 

authority, Annie 


When she came to the questi 


and once more put 


shame 
of the invited supper and dance, and 
ing previously committed Mrs. Wiln 
ton in favor of the general scheme, isked 
thought of that part, M 


Jack Wilmington answered for her wit 


her what she 
a conte mptuous humph 
I should think you had a right to 


What you please about it. It’s none of 
hands’ business if you don't choose to as 
them.’ 

Yes, that’s what anv one 
‘said Mrs 


DOV, 


would think 
Munger 
Mrs. W 


amusement, putt 


in the abstract,’ 
Now, little 


with indolent 


‘sald ilming 
ton, 
out a 
the young 


You let 


don't 


silencing hand in the direction 


man, ‘don't you be so fast 
your aunty speak for herself. ] 
about hands 


Mur 


} } 
pol 


know not letting the 
Stay to the dance and supper, Mrs 
ver You know I might feel 
| used to be ot the 
Yes, Annie, there was a 
went away, and after father died, when | 


l 
actually fell so low lo 


“put 
one hands mvyse il 
time alter you 
b as work for at 
honest living.’ 

[ heard, Lyra,” 
but I had forgotten.” 


had 


1 more uncomfortable 


I think Annie 
The facet. in 


been 


said 
Col 
nection with what said, made 
her stil 

‘Well, I didn’t work very hard, and | 
to 


hand, and there’s no use trying to deny 


didn’t have work long But I was a 


As Mr. Putney says, he and I have our re 


pre 


And the question is whether |] 


ord, and we don't have to make any 
tences 
ought to go back on my fellow-hands 
**Oh, but Mrs. Wilmington ‘said Mrs 
Munger, with intense deprecation, ° 
such a very different thing. You 
not brought up to it; 1t Was just tempo 


that’s 
were 
rary ; and besides 

‘And besides, there 


ton, I He 


was Mr. Wilming 


know. Was very opportune 


I might have been a hand at this moment 
if Mr. Wilmington had 
invited 


not come along 
a head—the head 
And the question is, Annie 


whether I oughtn’t to remember my lo 


and me to be 


of his house, 


beginnings vis 

‘*T suppose we all like to be consistent,” 
answered Annie, aimlessly, uneasily 

** Yes,” Mrs. Munger broke in; ‘ but 
they were not your beginnings, Mrs. Wil 
mington; they were your incidents 
accidents.” 


youl 
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‘It's very pretty of you to say so, “Well,” said Mrs. Wilmington, with 
Mrs. Munger,’ drawled Mrs. Wilmington. another laugh, ** Ull think it over, Mrs. 
But I guess I must oppose the little Munger 
ited dance and supper, on principle “Thank you,” said Mrs. Munger. 
We all like to be consistent, as Annie says ‘‘ And now we must really be going,” 
even if we're inconsistent in the at- she added, pulling out her watch by its 
mpt,’’ she added, with a laugh leathern guard 
‘Very well, then,” exclaimed Mrs ‘Not till you've had lunch,” said Mrs. 
Munger, ‘we'll drop them AsIsaidto Wilmington, rising with — the ladies, 
Miss Kilburn on our way here, ‘If Mrs. ‘* You must stay Annie, I shall not ex 
Wilmington is opposed to them, we'll cuse you.” 
drop them.’” ‘Well,’ said Mrs. Munger, complying 
Oh,am TI such an influential person?” without regard to Anni ull this di 
said Mrs. Wilmington, with a shrug. plomacy is certainly very exhausting.” 
[t's rather awful—isn’'t it, Annie ?”’ “Lunch will be on the table in one 
‘Not at all!’ Mrs. Munger answered moment,” returned Mrs. Wilmington, as 
for Annie “We've just been talking the ladies sat down again pro isionally 
the matter over with Mr. Putney and Dr. ‘* Will you join us, Jack 
Morrell, and they're both opposed. You're ‘No; [m going to the office,” said the 


merely the straw that breaks the camel’s nephew, bowing himself out of the room 
back, Mrs. Wilmington.” ** Jack’s learning to bes ip rintendent,”’ 


Oh, thank you! That’sa creat relief.” said Mrs. Wilmington, lifting her teasing 
Well—and now the question is, will voice to make him hear her in the hall, 


vou take the part of the Nurse or not ‘‘and he’s been spending the whole morn 
in the dramatics ?”’ asked Mrs. Munger, ing here.” 
returning to business. In the richly appointed dining-room 
‘Well, I must think about that, and a glitter of china and glass and a mass of 
[ must ask Mr. Wilmington Jack,” she ecarven oak—the table was laid for (wo 
iilled over her shoulder to the young ‘**Put another plate, Norah,” said Mrs. 
man at the window, *‘do you think your Wilmington, carelessly 
incle would approve of me as Juliet’s There was bouillon in teacups, chicken 
Nurse ?” cutlets in white sauce, and luscious straw 
‘You'd better ask him,” growled the berries. 
oung fellow ‘What a cook!” cried Mrs. Munger, 
Yes, I know. But what do you over the cutlets 
think 2?” ‘* Yes, she’sa treasure; I don't deny it,” 
‘I think you could play any part you said Mrs. Wilmington 
ittempted.”’ [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


STREET TREES OF WASHINGTON. 
BY PETER HENDERSON 

7 city of Washington, the capital only in 1872. The street tree planting 
of the nation, exceeds in beauty any began under the Shepherd Board of Pub 
city in the world. The grand conception lic Works, which instituted a board under 
of the plan of its broad streets and ave- the name of the ‘** Parking Commission,” 
les paved with asphalt, smooth as mar- which consisted of William R. Smith, 
ile, and its hundreds of palatial residences Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, 
erected in the highest style of art, but William Saunders, Superintendent of the 
ove all, its magnificent trees, make it Horticultural division of the Department 
vithout a peer. of Agriculture, and John Saul, a loeal 
The streets radiate from the Capitol as nursery-man. Messrs. Smith and Saunders 

a centre, each of the leading avenues being yet retain their positions, not only as the 
one hundred and sixty feet in width, and heads of their several departments, but as 
some of them, such as Pennsylvania Ave- members of the *‘ Parking Commission,” 
nue, five miles in length. Although the and itis rare indeed that any municipality 
conception of its lay-out dates back nearly or government has been so fortunate as 


lf a century, the tree planting that has ours has been in having two such men as 


idded so much to Washington was begun the heads of such important work. They 
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are thoroughly practical men in all that 


horticulture, 


Litt and 


trees first planted were procured 


hurseries, but 


from the it Was soon found 
that on 
} 


required, and 


account of the immense number 


lhe difficulty of getting the 
kinds desired, it Was necessary to raise the 
most oft t that a 


Was 


nursery 
begun vreater number of the trees 


Washington 


since 1872. 


now St) SLree s 1th 
were grown Ir ed 
The er: 


Smith ar 


SOW) 
ilts from the work of Messrs 
d Saunders 


are mostly due to the 


great care 
The tre 
their he kind, 


planted, ranging from eight to twelve feet 


taken in every part of the work 
s of all the kinds used were young 

rhit iccording to when 
and having a diameter of about one and a 
half hie 


Is twentyv-live Teet, 


inches average distance apart 
the height of stem al 
branching, from six to eight 


Live 


lo ved by lore 
feet 


ereised 


In planting vreatest care 
not naturally 


two feet deep and 


IS CX 


Lhe soil 18 


Vien 


cood hol S are d }o 


feet in with 
The trees are lifted from 
with the 


as possible the roots, and in 


nine diameter, and filled in 


good rich loam 


the nursery createst care, to pre 
serve as tar 


transit to prevent them from drying or 


freezing In planting, the soil is packed 


closely around the roots, and one copious 


watering is given A tree protector is at 


once placed around them, for the purpose 
of preventing them from being shaken by 
the Winds or chawed by horses, and per 
haps W 


hat is most important of all, to 


shade t stems of the trees until their 


own foliage is sutticient to do so. For 
this last reason, the best and cheapest tree 
prot ctor vet 


pli d 


bound with 


used is one made of wooden 
and 
this gives the ne 


strips three inches apart, 
ron hoops ; 
cessary shade to the stem, and at the same 


The 


is six feet. 


time allows free 


best heicht 


circulation of air. 
for the 
This shading referred to is all-important; 
when trees 


tree box 
are growing in forests or in 
the nursery, they shade one another, and 
it must be 
protec tion 


streets of 


evident, if set out without any 
the the 
Many 
deciduous trees, both fruit 


from blazing sun in 


a city, they must suffer. 
thousands of 
and ornamental, perish annually the first 
year of through 
When from the closely planted 
nursery rows and exposed to the full sun 


planting this cause. 


taken 


and air, the change is too great, and un 
less the season is especially favorable, 
however carefully the planting may have 
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been done, large losses must ensue unless 


the stems are shaded Trees in orchar 


and other enclosures can be shaded 


the 
with 


wrapping stems up to the lo 
branches straw or anything 
will shade the trunk from the sun 
for trees in streets or elsewhere, ex) 
, the slatted box 


The 


the avenues in 


iS the best 


to injury 
od ot 


planting 


shading errand Suces 
Washing 
no doubt due largely to the pers 


istent 


of this precaution, for it is never omi 


and the results attest its value A 
for 


two years after planting are 


vated, just as if they were a crop of 
or potatoes, by the soil be ing stirred 
pronged hoe for four or five feet from t 
stem in all directions. 

The planting of street trees has bes 
largely 


thus 


resulted 


experimental, and has 
far in 


showing that the follow rt 
are the best suited, and hence are used 


the greatest numbers: 55 miles are plant 
with white maples, 16 miles with Caro 


lina poplar, 10 miles with ash-leaved ma 


le, 6 miles with Norway maples—i 


87 miles. The other species, number 
about 37 kinds, aggregating 10,000 trees 
fill the remaining 33 miles of streets 
The success with one tree used here is 
a matter of interest to all cities where so 
used The Carolina 
to the most vigorou 


rrowers, and one of the most beautifu 


} 
Coal IS popiar 


found be one of 


ir to the Lon 
poplar in shape, but the head is 
fuller, its foliage 


leaf and form It is simil: 
bardy 
is thick, and the leaves 
large, dark, and glossy. It grows rapidly 
from cuttings, and it is found that it w 

flourish even where a pall of coal smok 
is thick enough to darken the atmosphe re 
In addition to these valuable if not 
derful characteristics, it is regarded as an 


Wol 


anti-malarial tree because of its great ca 
pacity for absorbing water from tlie soi 
Mr. Smith has named it the 
eucalyptus,” 


** American 
and has used it most exter 
sively in the lower portions of the city 
and has given many thousands of it fon 
planting on those sections of the Potoma¢ 
flats which have been reclaimed. 

The Tree Commission have also discov 
ered a method of cultivating another tree 
which will in Western cities 
spite of smoke, but which has been ge: 
erally abandoned on account of the dis 


flourish 


agreeable odor given out when it is it 
bloom; this is the ailantus, which is sem 
tropical and beautiful in appearance, but 








STREET 


sagreeable in odor The simple opera 


ov of euttine back the branches every 


mid year, thus preventing it from tlow 
ing, removes the whole difficulty. It 
therefore in contemplation to restore it 


the streets of Washington 

Such is the effect of the wonderful 
owth of the street trees, seen from the 
ipitol or other high buildings, that it to 


S xtent presents the appearance ota 
yuilt in a forest Many streets are 
now completely arched by trees through 
out theirentire length. Malaria, once such 
a bane to Washington, has been material 
lv checked, and the nicht temperature 
during summer, that used to be almost 
nendurable, has now been materially 
] 


essehned 


The unprotect« d sidewalks open 





COMMON NAME 
S White M 
= ivand B k or Southern May 
N iv Maple : 
S Red May 
A ed Ma yr Negunda 
Ai I nor Eh 
A 1 As] nixed) 
S) e or Buttonwood or I pean Plane-T 


A in, European, Wir 1 or Wha-whoo, ar 
Were Gs CINE 5c... scx aces ebweses 

( a Poplar (mixed) 

Lo \ y Popla 

oo.) CU ”—COCPND eee 

rut stan 

Catalpa (mixed), 

Willow (laurel-leave ay « 

Ginkgo or Maidenhair-Tree 

Sweet-Gum 


RINE KS ciao ew eeeemsaneeess 


nh Poy il 
Allantus 
Cork or White Elm 
oe, SE ne Te ee 
( ress (mixed) 


Zelkona-Tree 


Total number........ 


TREES OF 
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to the direct rays of the sun stored up 
heat during the day, which was rarely 


exhausted bef the 
and 


re morning, but 


shaded pavement absorbs little heat, 


how 


the nights are comparatively cool 
At 
ide trees on the streets and avenue s, or 


Phe « 


present there are in all 240 miles of 


shi 


120 miles of shaded stre¢ ts 


are of 

them and the yearly additions cost less 

than $20,000 a year—a trifle when it is 

considered that it may save millions, in 

conducing, as it does, so much to the 
health of the city 

The number and varieties of trees in 


and ol W ashington 
under control of the 


the streets 
city, D. C 
Commission, to the 


avenues 
Parking 


1 
LSS 


€ nd of June 3 ™ 


were as foll IWS 


BoTaNic NAME NUMBER 

\ is wy i 2 d 
: saccha I A.n n 832 
platanoides 2,786 

un belt) 








Tilia ame ina 12 
_ t i pa 10 
( Fraxinus a 1} an 
4 other species \ no 
mixed). .Platanus > —s 1575 
x lis 
i t Cad ‘ 
hel | / 1 " pata SAF 
\ ruiva 
campestris 
eee \{ mor ‘ ) 7050 
(< 1rang ita j 
fastigiata, 43 
greca 154 
hime Populus species fr Purki i 7 
Ca saath 854 
uj 
sa a ves} 
Jal ntifolia 145 
Lie ir stvracifiua 73 
palustris 
phe Ss 
bicolo 
uba 
Quercus heterophylis 273 
rubra 
fastigiata 
coecinea 
sculus hippocastanun 244 
~Gymnocladus canad sis 160 
.Gleditschia triacanthos 1,206 
Liriodendron tulipifera 1,712 


.Populus alba. . 


.Ailantus glandulosa 





wien .Ulmus racimosa .... ° 15 
.Broussoneetia papyrifera 62 
1" 9° { dist / 
Taxodi 24 
(sinense | 
.Planera acuminata 5 


Philodendron amurienses .... 3 








“OLD MISS” AND 


E 


HAD reached the ridge 
ial aseents that I 
The 


pass¢ d 


by grad 
searcely realized 


last bird 


Straight away 


Such 
SING IE 


top, trailing a broken leg; and 


partly to seek him, and partly to reach a 


point from which I might locate the rail 


chin theearly 
wandered | To} 
At pp L found myself 
bastion, one of the few 
Macon 


but for the armistice that 


morning [had 
owe d the route 


road 
he chose 
old 


footprints 


the t upon an 


visible 
ir, for was miles 


not many 


and nere 
ved Appomattox, Wilson would have 
armed foe instead of a flag of truce 
Scene was transcendent 


plain lay 


before me 

ful An undulating 
my feet, and ten miles away the 

S » up again and hemmed it 

This plain was dotted here and there 
ibins—the mansions were nearly all 

he exceptions stood forth in the 


reen 


distance—white 


homes studding the ¢ 
of 


railroad, 


sl Curving round tl base my 


steel bands of the 


and not two miles away I saw the station. 
rhe 
ce glare, and I wondered at the cheer 


hand, 


white rows which 


sun with me was shining with a 


il song of the negroes near at 


picking cotton from the 
abandoned fort 
broad 
plain over which 


stood in ranks about the 
But Vay 


Sida 


olf straight ahead a 
the 
swept grandly eastward 

olit 
rushing across a 
Krom off 
wind came with a delicious touch 


Yes, sir 
} 


had brought 1h 


upon 
the clo 
ten 
rain 


and 
I saw the trailing 
belt of 


the 


m 
darkened 


Woods this cooing spot 


boy. W hose labors 


m abreast of me, ‘‘dere’s a 
Spl ne down yvonne "Sigg 


He to 
two 


pointed where the plain 


rreat Lombardy poplars lifted their 


on 


boughs skyward, and thither, with almost 


parched lips, down the steep gravelly 
slopes, I moved 
As L ap 


lars I saw th: 


left 


roached nearer the two 
it thev stood to the right and 


a plantation burial-ground, whose 


pop 


of 
and 
Bevond, two deso 


ky wall was overgrown with ivy, 


rior with weeds. 


late-looking chimneys reared themselves 
i the 


‘kened and dead, as if 


a clump of cedars, nearest trees 


from the touch 


flames My dog, with his nose in air, 
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ran into the inclosure, and stood upon 


point Passing under the poplars 


followed, with my gun ready; but noth 


rose, and alter one or 


hesitat 
a dead bird 
It had flown 


two 
starts. he pounced upon 
brought it feet. 

t was exhausted 


Lil 1ts 
noticed that 


to my 
life 
Then | 


me were marked by slabs, and on them 


the wraves abe 


read the record of many Cassels who we: 

born” and who ‘‘ died” according to t 
dates opposite these respective annow 
But 
pomntments. It 
‘Old Miss 


ments one grave differed in its a 
the 


“and was as white 


bore simple won 
and ¢ 
There was 
white slab ar 


As I studied 


a gaudy lizard came out of t 


as if laid but yesterday 
no epitaph; only the 
the legend *‘ Old Miss 


curiously 


aate 


weeds upon the hot stone, and questlo 
me with his bright eves. 
Passing out, I saw, 
the |] 


LOW 


a short way off 
neath , Wide-spreading limbs 
black-gum, a cabin, and the red and b 
turbans of The « 
had already announced my presence 
hurried to 


instinct, 


two negro women. 


on the spring, guided by 
A little 

short garment peeped out from behind 

he had fled fro 


inquisitive nose, and 


unerring darky in 


grandmammy, whence 


the brute’s cold, 
I approached, the eyes of all three we 
turned upon me. 


Yes, 


putting aside a bread tray, into which s} 


sah,’ one of the women repli 


was shelling pease; ‘‘en hit’s good wat 
too. Set down, sah, tell I fetch er gourd 
‘* No, sah, don’t nobody live heah ‘cep 
me en de chillun,” said the other, who |] 
respectfully taken her cob pipe from he. 
mouth and laid it aside. <A pair of brig] 
little eves regarded me kindly from und: 
a pair of enormous silver-rimmed spect 
c] 


Ss, which had been pushed up over iit 


forehead, and were blankly studying t 
sky. The voice was low and peculia 


ventle. ‘**De Cass'ls used ter live he 
tell de war cummed on, den dey uz 
en den de yarmy cum « 


En Ole Miss died 


She looked at me curiously as she aske 


mo 
ly killed up; 
long en bunt de place. 


suddenly, ‘‘Does you know any uv 
fambly 

“No; but I crave 
with ‘Old Miss’ cut on it.” 


saw a up yonder 








‘OLD MISS” AND 
The old face took on a new light as I 
kke. I began to recognize the old ** mam- 
vy’ of an ante bellum Southern home. 


‘ses. 
she wuz Marse Alleck’s widder; en 
Hit's 
Lord, 


erway 


sah, we alls used to call ‘er dat, 
ise 
ter While Young Miss cum erlong. 
pity you didn’ know Ole Miss. 

wd, but she uz er lady fum 
ick!” 

‘* Dat she wuz,” interpolated the young 
woman, who stood by while I drank the 
oline draught from her long-handled 


‘* None 


sind; no, sah. 


yurd. er dese heah hifalutin’ 


She uz es tall ’mos’ es you, 
en es straight es er Ingin, wich uz nat 


iul, 


say 


fur si 


ie cum fum Firginny, en dey 


do one uv ‘er great-grandmas wuz 
ire Ingin herse’f.” 

The dog having, after the fashion of 
ettlers, cooled himself in the spring, was 
tretched upon the ground, watching me 
The shade was re 
I settled 
in the white-oak chair, while the 
young woman resumed her pea-shelling, 


ind let 


nue with 


ith half-shut eyes. 
reshing and the rest welcome. 
wn 
the garrulous old mammy con 
her memories. The show of 
attention was a small price to pay for the 
laxation of limbs in this cool shade. 
The speaker continued 
(die 


slowly: ** But 
Miss uz er lady, en er fine lady at 
de time Ole Marster fetch ‘er 
ieah in de kerridge, wid es grays 


dat, fum 
down |] 
es er-prancin’, tell she uz laid out up 
vonner by ‘im, dead. Nobody nev'r saw 
er when she warn’t dressed up like she uz 
ter er party. En Well, 
sah, up ter de las’ ole silk dress she had 


; } ’ 
er-goin lace, 


lef’ wuz splittin’ in de creases she had real 
lace caps en collars, en lace on ‘er sleeves 
W’en she warked she 
jes sorter move erlong wid ‘er he'd ’way 
ip yonner, en didn’t look like she uz er 
stepp'n’ at all. 
ter laf out loud; but she’d smile de sweet- 
ro er 
vonner in de pines. But dat uz w’en she 
uz at peace wid ws all; but jus’ you let ‘er 

t riled—en et took er heap ter rile ’er, 
emme tell you—en ‘er eyes ud dance, en 
er words cut de arr 
" hup on er bad nigger's back. 
same way w’en she uz er gal. 
good! 


en han’kerchiffs. 


Nobody nev’r knowed ’er- 


voice uz sof’, like de win’ out 


eS 


en 


like de oberseer'’s 
*T wuz de 
But kind 
Lord! I seen ‘er meny er time 
go down dem back steps en set up over 
vonner in de quarters wid er sick nigg’r 
all night long, er-doin’ fur ’er like she uz 
white en kin; en she wid ’er silks en laces 
ontoo! You know den dere warn’t nair 
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nigg’r on de place but ‘d er died fur Ole 
Miss, en well dey might, fur God knows she 
uzer rood ooTnan, en 
trubbl 


had seen er heap er 
Ef hadn't er-been fur de baby, I 
don't reck’n she'd er held out es long es 
she d d 

‘So there was a baby 

* Yes, sah You 
‘**Marse Frank uz er 
dat uz lef’ 

at 

** Gettysburg 


‘**Yes, sah. Wen Marse 


ed, ey "y body sed de race u 


see 


she continued, 


] 
is 


bout all de Cass’ 
w'en he uz killed up yonner at 
watcher call it Getty—” 

Frank uz kill 
zvone: but bime- 
by er little gal cum, en er ma en Ole Miss 
all fell ter cryin’, en dey 
But ‘er 


en so ev'y body rot 


rave ‘er hie r pa’s 


name. Sweetheart, 


at 
nairnuth 


ma called ‘er 
ter callin’ her d 
**En I reck'n,” said Mandy, ** 
er baby like ‘er nev 'r lived.” 
=" You see,”’ 
memories had been stirred, ** Mandy heah 


said the first speaker, whose 


used ter nuss ‘er, ‘cause her ma uz weak en 
sickly; but nuth’n’ ud do but I mus’ tu’n 


gal ergin en ten’ dat baby Dat uz ‘er 
gran’ma’s noshun— Miss Carrie warn’t 
nuth’n’ but er gal ‘erself w’en Marse 


Frank tuk ’er right out uv a ballroom en 
fetch ‘er heah. 


ter ‘er heels, en es good, en had es good er 


But she uz er lady down 
heart, es de bes’. Only she didn’t know 
nuth’n’ “bout babies, en me en all de fam 
bly, fum Ole Miss on, had ter he’p. But 
*twarn’t ’er fault de baby died.” 

** Died ?” 

“Yes, sah; hit died 
fust what uz er-goin’ ter happ'n. 
time hit ter me like er baby es 
er heap old’r’n hit is. Dis 
lauchin’ en er-crow'n’ ‘fo’ hit uz er week 
ole, en I told Mandy den dat hit 
bad No, 


know’d folks by deir names. 


[ know'd fum de 
Sum 
look 
wun uz er 
uz er 
En she 
Ef enny 
body ’d say, ‘Mammy,’ she set eyes on 
me; 


sign sah. 


Cry ? 


en ef dey call her ma’s name, she'd 
tu’n roun’ en look like she uz er-lis’nin’. 
One night 1 wake up, en she uz er-lay’n’ 
dere laugh’n’ en er-call’n’ ‘ Papa’; en hit 
look ter me like she uz er-talk’n’ ter sum 
body wot uz wid ‘er; but dey wuzn't no- 
body dere, en ’er pa uz de’d en buryd 
Lord! Lord! but de 
chile’s ways did worry me; en I know’d 
w'at uz cummin’. W’en she l’arnt ter say 
‘Mamma,’ look ter me like Miss Carrie 


*mos’ two years back. 


ud kiss ’er ter def; en den she ud cry en 
say, ‘Ef ‘er pa cud only hev lived!’ 
den she’d hug de baby en cry ergin.” 

‘*Miss Carrie uz er mighty good oo- 


En 
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man,’’said Mandy, pouring her pe 


replenishing her tray from 
the unsh ed st 


ase into 
a basket, and 
ock er mighty rood 
ooman 


En 


Lie, 


good es de be s’. 
ce hit uz her | 
on you don’t know 
n can't tell; I 
Miss, en Ole Miss’s chillun, en 


Il te 


at ™ 


, 
but 


ll you sumtimes 
roin’ ter ’ston 


de de 


warn’t menny munts 


Wwuh in 


vake in de night, en talk 
ke grow'd-up folks, but nobody 
bouts ‘cepn’ me en Young Miss, 
uz mos’ gener ly ersleep: « bless 
I warn't 


mh 


n 
] groin’ ter wake 

‘Tain't 
z er-talkin’ 
wid ‘er, en 
ed up my he'd many er time, ‘cause 


hi 
hit ude 


» te) 


soon ern 
who dat chile u 
] 


aere 


S Ly 


aere uZ 


Ss mbody 
*know’'d w’at dey might er wanted 
Warn't nobody ¢ 

e, do’ En den ter he 
la!’ ! la! la!’—sorter prac 
like Psha! I Mandy 
Miss Carrie uz goin’ ter see trouble Hit 
‘t natehul f 
er-tal 

En Ole Miss uz sorter worr'd ‘bout 
wouldn't let dat 
continued, 


ink 


vineter hut 


 * 
‘anoer 


sing 


sn’ tole den po’ 


irer baby ter nev'r ery, 


night 


cin’ ter ‘erse’f in de 


sne sne 


oO 


she after 


day Fi 


to shove a ch under 
uw at | 


ver 


boiling ie rand “one 


wen er 
} 


qaance 


iz er-layin’ dere singin’, 
in de 


He 


sudd 


room, en 
sorter balunece 
en like she 


big 


look 


n 
t dem brown 

butt’ rfly 
ler en er 


at her, 


movih es Wings 


she gave a capital rep 
i@ movement—‘'en den 
} 


rh 


winder erg 


ro in’ en go out ¢ 


dat ce] 


he dance 


Well, 


n 
] 


sali hile jes cere lookin’ 


} 


lay 


nder, en bime-by she sorter smile 
ner eyes shot, en she uz ersleep 


‘fo’ you could er tu’ned roun’. Jes *bout 
dat ti 


nd r 


me er mock'n’-burd fly down by de 
I 
folks don't 


is en warnin’s,” 


hatter go en 
take 
she continued, 


and sing tel run 


em erway Sum 


note 


us uy 


S ? 


looking at me cautiously, ‘* but dere ain’ 
nuthin’ kin keep ole mammy fum b'lievin’ 
dere uz more in dat den er stray butt’rfly 
projec’n’ She paused just long 
enough to bestow a whack upon the little 


darky for ‘‘chunkin’” chips at the dog. 


roun’.” 
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start 


W ¢ 


W he re 


1 
] 


| 


W 


t 
{ 


! 


‘long, but 


ce 


t 
t 


f 


( 


t 


1 


‘Ain’ menny munts pass ’fo’ dat 
had t 


anter ox 


ter walkin’, en den we 
Look like she didn’ W 
but out in 
Ole Miss’s flow’rs used ter wuz 


flow 


ull 


re yonner de Truncl 


iev'r seed sech a chile fur 


ermine 
ack. She ain’ pull ’em like nair n 
Now Marse Frank 

much de same wa 
lef’ 


in uv ‘em 


V \ ‘bout em: 


iev'r nuthin’ grow'’n’ 


ud 


cet ec 


wen 


knock down 


yuld Ss hands on, en 
ime I seen Ole Miss box es ja 
she added, shaking silently ov: 
picture * But “twarn't 


Sum flow’rs she 


oo,” 
ar 
le 


er 


a Vay 


baby wouldn 


S} e'd paddle richt e} 
de j 
santhymums, en st: 


ed 


save 


ver 


ry de pinks e1 jewrainvems e1 


in’ up 


rose bush en tek wun down. 


she'd pick et open, en talk en talk 


t 


ell hit ud ’mos’ run me crazy K 


sing you know yonner she'd go er-pad 


( 


glory en talk ter hit 


nuthin’ wouldn’ 
iv r 
he'd fly off. 


sah 


‘Var ‘eross de vard, 


en git er ole 
Needn’ tell n 


w'at she uz er! 


Nh 


‘hile out! 


didn’ know 


pest’r er nuth’r. J 
bee 
menny er time, en hold em 
‘Fear'd dey'd sting ’e 

know'd 


h 


tek er bumble outn er moi 


rlory 


Dey ‘er, en she 


lem You kin laugh, en | reck’n 


hard fur city folks ter 


tr 
vou'd 
sorte 

e 


shinin’ in de sun like er J 
ce 


Ole 


‘bout when she 


En de 
er laughed sho nuff t 
‘draw back outn 


hummin’- burds 


ie. 
er 
re’ch uy 
wid deir co 


n look ’er in de eye, 


pus 


Ine 
En butt’rflies? Deyd sl 
had 
had mighty of’n,’ 
ter de 


wanted ter 


<ip roun’ 


ef she shooger 


time, en 
han’s—which she 
Miss let ‘er 


1 


ro 


top ‘er fingers, en jes keep outn 


twix’ 


chile. 


ae 
7? 
soul 


down frunt er ole Bull, er-pilim’ 


‘em. Nuthin’ 
No, sah. 


would’n’ hu't 


She slip ott one 


w’en I uz er sorter nodd’n’ out dere u 


mulberry by de kitchen, en, bles 


w'en I woke up she s 


uz et! 


Sa 


es he'd, en Bull uz er-lavin’ dere 


vears pull back, er-lett’n’ er do “bou 
she Bad ? Ain 
one nigg’r on de place could tie u 
dog, en he wuz ’way off yonner i 

I tell you dere 


Yes, sah. 


please. 


cott’n. uz a time 


‘cause Ole Miss had dun cum out on cé 


po’ch, en uz er-care’in’ on pow’ ful. 


hab 


»? 


7 


tell you I tended ’em all fum ery 


ith 


ter 
] 


Ol 
1O] 


1 


unc F CF 


SP¢ 


Nn 


\ 
\ 


d 
hi 
a 
til 
D 
nD ¢ 
n ¢ 
iT 


Doi 


i 


Y) 








“OLD MISS” 


ike no diffunce w'ere dat baby wuz, Ole 


Miss cum erlong putty soon. En hit took 


heap er talk’n’ ter get de baby back, 
se ev Vv time ennybody dere, 


But 


went 


t 


show'd es teef,en dat uz ernuff 


by she git up en cum off by ‘erse’f, 
ole Bull sorter lay es he'd down on 
é foot, en sweep de grroun behin’ ‘em 
d es tail, axin’ ‘er es plain es ’e could 
k ter cum back L know’'d nuthin’ 
voir ter hu’t dat chile 


Yes, sah, she kep’ well too, cep’n’ wid 
rhty 


Dey uz mig hard on ‘er fum 


is. but she cit erlong@ well ernulf tell 
em eve-teef reddy ter cum You see 
Miss Carrie uz er town gal, en es good er 


lived—lI 


but 


earted Ooman es ev'r ain’ er 


ith’n’ ergin ‘er she didn't 


ww nuth’n’ ‘bout de Cass’l babies; en 


en | bro cht er string er wood ants, jes 


ime es Marse Frank cut teef wid, ter 
ng roun’ de baby s neck, she laf ‘erse’f 
os’ ter def, en sed we uz ‘soopstishus 
ror Vs en sie wouldn ‘low ho sech 
in’s wid her baby. En wen Mandy 
tched er string er snail shells, wich es 


chiv good dey sevs, she latfed ergin, en 
ve er er silver quarter; but she wouldn’ 
eo on de nuth’r. Den ole 


Liza cum wun day wid er mole’s foot, en 


em baby 


couldn’ go dere nuth'r. 


Miss wanted 


En w’en Ole 
er rabbit killed en hit’s brains 
ed on cd baby's fwuMms, Lord! but sech 


n’ en care'in’ on you nev’r seed sence 


went; en one day I seed 


Miss Carrie dancin’ de baby up en down 
» de lookin’-glass, en dat sett’) et I 
Mandy den dere uz er roin’ ter be 
mbl sho. Ain’ nuth’n’ hu’t me wuss 


dat Cd dun hel’ L couldn’ stan’ 
ho long r, en wun day lL seed Ole Miss 


in tell 


er-watch'n’ de chile w’en she tort nobody 
erroun’, en I seed fum ‘er face she 
irn’t satusfied Den I sed, look’n’ her 
r in de face, ‘Ole Miss, dere’s sum’n’ 


gng wid dis heah chile, en you ought 
ter set store by ‘er too much.’ Bless your 


ul! you shuk all 


orter seen ‘er: she 
r,en ‘er face tu’n white. 
*** Hush? 


er'd dl 


she said, so loud hit like ter 


life out er me. En den she 


his} no! no! dere’s sum mus- 

lef’ in Hebb’n yet,’ en went straight ter 
rroom. Den I know’'d she'd dun seen 
t too 


‘Well, sah, troubl’ cum right erlong. 
di me day w’en I had been ov’r ter de Sim- 
<inses’ ter see my tuther gal w’at ’d mar- 
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ried er po’ sort uv er nigg’r ovr dere—en"e 
ain’ no better now ‘ne wus 
dat 


den—wud cum 
de baby uz mighty sick, en Ole Miss 
hed sont de kerridge fur me. Wen I got 


dere | foun’ Miss Carrie settin’ in ‘er 


room 


wid de baby In er lap, en er eves uz sot 
in er hard look Mammy,’ she said, jes 
es cool es [m er-sav'n’ | now, ‘my baby 
es goin’ ter dic You see, hit ud dun cum 


ter er at las’ jes like hit did ter me at fus. 
But I made b'lieve s iz only sorter 
skeered, en tuk de ba Hit uz er-bu’n 

in’ up wid fewr. Lord! Lord! how hit 
all cums back! She used ter lay ‘er he'd 
down on my shoulder en sleep w’en she 
wouldn’ sleep no uthr way; en wen I 
tuk ‘er up, she yes say, 1o id ernulf ter 
heah, ‘Mammy’; en I say, * Yes, honey 


mammy goin’ ter stay wid yer.’ En I 


lay ‘er he'd down dere on my should’r 
Well, sah, she uzersick rchile’n know 'd: 
en w’en I look’d at ‘er, [ nev’r seed sech a 


change. Movin’ ’er uz too much Peared 
ter me like she uz alreddy di 


lookin’ down in de @ 
blieve ef I 


ave at er 


hadn't laid “er down mighty 

quick, she would er ale d right cle re Kn 
all she sed uz ‘Mammy Lord! I've 
hyard dat wurd ev'r sene Mammy.’” 
The old woman turned to the fire again, 
and made pretence to rearrange the 
chunks, while her daughter bent silently 


over the tray. Presently she resumed 
‘**Dem wuz hard times. You see, we 
ought’r had er heap we couldn’ git. Qui 
nine uz seyaree, en munny couldn’ buy 
hit, en we couldn’ bre’k de few’r enny 
uther way. En ice uz sevaree too, Well, 


we watched en tended, tell 


bime by de 
doct’'r tuk Miss Carrie en 


say she mus’ 


res tit es well res’, 


en by dis time shem 
de baby didn 
all eould do fer ‘er heap bett 
So Miss Carrie 


cause KHOV nobody, en we 


rn hit’s ma 
went erlong upstairs ‘mos’ 
de'd ‘erse’f, en I promis’ ‘er she should see 
de baby ‘fo’ hit die. Well, I watel’ all dat 
night en nex’ day, en w’en de 
down | 


sun went 


see er new mokK OH er Tace a 
hard, de’d look en ‘er han’s were col’ en 
stiff, en ’er eyes sot Den I went up ter 
Miss Carrie’s room, ’eause I know’'d hit 
wuz nuth’n’. ‘I 


my baby 


time, but I didn’ say 


know.’ she said ‘Lemme see 


wunst mo’.’ En all I could do uz ter ery 
en ter he’p ‘er downstairs 

** Well, sah, I 
nuff, 


mu: ‘stonished den, sho 


ter see how she tuk hit I uz er- 


hold’n’ ’er on my arm ter keep ’er fum 
‘cause she uz mighty sick en weak 


fall’n’, 
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She didn’ ery en care’ on, but 


er face up ov'r de baby en savy, sof’ 


lek ‘er, dear Christ, en keep ‘er tell 


honey, 
He'll tek 
dat.’ 


Says I, ‘hit’sernuff, 


kyar uv ‘er; don't 


rv | En so, lean’n 
But 


fo’ she look up in my face en 


out 


tu'ned 


to go she ‘ain’ tek 


ny steps 
ke ‘er heart uz break’n’, ‘Mammy, 


sme lemme 


baby good-night 

: En I eouldn’ er 
ve my life. Hit 
ae lamps, en 
We went back, 


Wii cd reen put ‘er face close ter de baby ; 


uz jus’ 


fur wun uz 


en she ben’ 


en didn’? nair wun uv ’em move, but jes 
We all tried ter 
‘cause hit warn’t right ter 

but 


she tuk ¢ 


staid dere face ter face. 


look tuth’r way, 
watch 


En 


1 
hans en call 


ait I couldn’, 


sumhow 
littl’ face in ver 
‘Sweetheart.’ But 
En so she 
like, ‘Sweetheart’; en still 
Den en I heah de 
irds er-moan'n’ in dat still room like hit 
vestiddy 
té i 
vd 


mi LWO, 
) 


ie 


so al 


dl er 
dere ain’ no word cum back. 
said ergin, sof 
no word she sed 
W 


ter 


‘Sweetheart, mamma’s cum 


you eood-night food night 


en 
good-by You es goin’ up ter God, my 
; ‘ Christ, ter sleep in es arms, not 
mine. Im goin’ ter miss yer, baby, but 
yer won't miss me, for He es tend’r 
He es tend’r, littl’ en papa is dere ter 
meet Don't you git erfear’d uy de 
veetheart. You won't be by yo’ 
Mammy will hol’ wun han’ tell 


de yuther 


oh yes, 
one: 


ver Loo 
} |. 
qaark, > 


cS 


En sum day oh 


moan’d out, tu’nin’ 


she ‘er he'd er 
‘sum day, darling, ’m goin’ ter cum 
too Good by ! good by! cood by!’ She 
kep’ on er-sayin’ good-by, sof’ like, tell I 
couldn’ heah et, fur she dun got cl'ar down 

wid ‘er cheek ergin de baby. 
‘Well, sah, de proof uz dere. Jes den 
‘hile eum back to hit’s body fur de fus 
fo’ days. Hit’s eves look right 


ttl’ w hile, en den hit lif’ hits lips jes 


y littl’, en den hits ma ben’ down ergin en 
She lif’ ‘er lips dis way t’ree 
all de wimmin out, en I 
shouted too: *‘Hit’s God’s mussy ; let ‘er go 
But 
No, sah; she look 


dis way en dat way wid dem big eyes sot 


tech “em 


times, en ery 


now! Hit’s God's mussy; let’er go!’ 


she warn t reddy ter go 


on me, en she lif’ er lips; en ’er ma cry 
out, ‘ Kiss ‘er, mammy, kiss ‘er; she wants 
ter tell yer cood by.’ En, bless yo’ soul! I 
down on my knees en kiss er, en den ‘er 


eyes shet. 
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‘En 


face, en stan’‘in’ straight en strong, lif 


Miss Carrie, wid er smile on ‘e, 
mie 
up en lead me ter de do’, for I uz all brok 
down en er-cryim’ like ev body else. At 
de do’ she tu’n ergin en say, jes es sweet 
‘God es 
We're goin’ ter meet erg 


like es ev’r she talk in ‘er life 
good ter me. ! 
Sweetheart; you will sleep in mamma's 
arms ergin, but not ter-night, not ter 
night En 1 felt ‘er tremble 
erginst me. 

‘Well, all this time Ole Miss warn’t no 


mann 'r account. 


sorter 


She'd cum 
en sit dere look’n’ at dat chile ’en fannin 
‘er slow 


in de room 


en sof’, en wen de doctor cum 
she’d look at him ev’ytime ’e sed enny 
thing, but nev’r so much es op’n’ ‘er moult 
Menny 
er time she’d cum in en look at me in dk 
night er-settin’ dere,en den at de baby, en 
go out. 


Dere warn't no sleep in ‘er eyes. 


Bime-by she'd cum ergin. She 
look’d like ter me she uz er-warkin in er 
sleep ‘erse’f, sorter skeer'd en simple like 

I know'd herse’f But 


w’en me en Miss Carrie uz er-shak’n dere 


she warn't den. 
in de do’, ev’ything change in er minit 
You orter seen Ole Miss den. She'd been 


er-sett’n’ dere, wid ’er face white en stil 
look’n’ at de baby, en now she riz up sudd) 
like, en stood wid ’er ha’r streamin’ down 
on ‘er should’rs, en she es straight es er 
Ingin, en ‘er eyes er-blazin’. 

***Go,’ she said, pointin’ ‘er long finger 
at ‘Tek dat chile ter 
cum back heah.’ 
en cut de arr like er bell er-ringin’ I 
know’'d ‘er den. 


me. er room, en 


Her voice sung out ¢cl’ar 


She started ter wark de 
room,en I hyard ‘er keep er-sayin’, ‘Fools! 
‘fools!’ Miss Carrie give ’er one 
quick look, en I hyard her say, Po’ ole 
mamma!’ 


fools! 
Den I got ‘er upstairs ergin. 

‘*W'en I cum back, dere wuz Ole Miss 
still er-wark’n’ en er-sayin’, ‘Fools! po 
En ev’y wunst ‘n 
er while she'd toss up ‘er han’s en shake 
‘er he'd en sorter trimble all over. All 
er sudd'n she shouted out, ‘She shall not 
die!’ Wid dat she warked out inter de 
nex’ room like she uz done gone crazy 
nuff. I tell yer I uz skeerd 
‘eause hit did look ter me like Ole 
might give out en drop down de’d; 
slipp’d up ter de do’ en watch’'d ’er. 
went er-stormin’ up ter de closet dere, en 
took down de big Bible, where all de C 
sls’ names en de Wuthin'tons’ uz writ, en 
I see’d ‘er spread et op’n in de middle, e1 
fling ‘erse’f down on ‘er knees dere, en 
lay ‘er face on et. En dere she lay en 


weak fools! ter ’erse’f. 


sho den, 


Miss 
so | 


oh 


is 
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‘EN PUT "ER FACE CLOSE TER Dt 


uk er minit, but not long. She lif’ up 
ye han’ at las’, en tu’n her po’ ole white 


de 


in’ on de page, ‘Look, my God! look! 


ice to, en cried out loud, wid uth’r 


All gone!—all! all! all!—all but dis lit 
e one! Husban’, fath’r, mudd’r, br’ers, 
st’rs, sons—all!—all but this little lam’! 


lave Leried out befo Did L rebel erginst 
er? One at Marnassus, one at Malvun 
Lill, one at Shiloh, one at Gettusburg 

ver en bullet, shot en shell, but nev’r er 
ord, O God ! by one they 


ought ’em home—husban’, fath’r, en 


my One 


These ole han’s 


ms. Hit uz thy will. 
osed nev’r er eye. Hit uz thy will. 
Vor. LXXVII.—No. 458.—-22 





BABY, EN 


DIDN’ NAIR WUN UV ’EM 


Hit 
inter thy 
1 de call 
em, | say, 


1 i now d 


These ears ‘ceived no las’ messurges 


thy will I them 


keep'n’, en fur dey country, w' 


uz cave 


cum, en you took ’em I gave 
en no eve see d de tears in mine 
hit all wen dey march'd erway T wuz 
ready! My baby boy !—dat uz de hardes’ 
En dey tole me he cried out ‘Mudder! 
God! did 
hyard et ev’y 


wen he fell © mv God! my 
you heah dat ery I 


lave 


day sence how dis chile his chile, 


my only one Leave ‘er ter my ole age, 


O my God! leave me dis one. I been too 
proud en too col’, but I am brok’n now 


Leave my baby! 
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De words bu'nt inter me like 
back 


fire I 
Nobody 


befo’. 


cere en aown 


(ole Miss 


iz iron all ov’r, 


crep set 


nevr 


seen broke down 
She en hit uz jes like she 


sed Dey brought ole marster home fus, 


en den de young tell de las’ cum: 


ones 
en she stood by en saw de graves fill’d up, 


en nobody ev’r know d et ef 
She 


she ev’r shed 


wen’ down on ‘er 


Khees, en 


er hour atter hour eryin’ out, 


dis one! leave dis one! 


me 
did 

, for de baby uz col’ den, en er 

t Dere 

IZ de d es ever | seen enny body 
Well, sah, I uz dat 
wid Ole Miss sayin’ de 


me 
look like she uz er-prayin’ 


warn't no bref She 


worn out, wat 
hour 
atter hour in de night, en my bein’ up so 


much, | 


same ting 
sorter los’ myse f folks 

but don't you blieve er 
hit All uv er sudden hit look 
like I cud see er shinin’ angel wid de baby 
in es arms 


Sum 
sez | uz noddin’, 


word er 


en Ole Miss er-holdin’ on ter 
es robes, en ‘er ery in’ out, ‘ Leave me dis 
En bime-by de angel cum back en 
baby down on de bed, en | UZ 
erbout ter call Ole Miss, w’en sudd’nly [ 
hvard de Bible slam 


one 


ay de 


bang! en Ole Miss 


shout, ‘She will live! 


Den she cum er 
stompin’ tru de do’, wid ‘er eyes er-blazin’ 
en ‘er face shinin’ like nobody ev'r seen 
hit befo’, 


en, bless yo’ soul! jes den I 


hyard a little weak voice dere er-sayin’, 


‘Mammy—mammy,’ en I 
De chile uz warm. ‘* Yes, yes,’ I 
‘hit’s His work! hit’s His work! 
She done cum back fum de de’d.’ En all 
de wimmin, hyarin’ de noise, cum runnin’ 
in, cryin’ out, ‘De baby es de’d! de baby 


es de'd ! 


re'ch out my 
han’ 


shouted 2 


But Ole Miss, er-stan’in’ straight 
‘Hit's er lie; 
Back fum de bed, en give ’er air 


ergin, sho ited back she lives. 

Back, I 
say!’ En dey took one look et Ole Miss, 
en ‘mos’ bre’k deir necks gittin’ out en 
En erbout dis time Miss 
Carrie cum down, er-holdin’ on de walls 
en do's, en 


could 


down de 


steps 


er stedd yin’ ‘erse’f bes’ she 
She cum en stood dere in de do’, 
En 
Ole Miss wen’ up en put ‘er arms roun’ 
her, en tuk ‘er ter de bed 


white es er ghos’, but sayin’ nuth’n’ 


‘Now you e’n 
De baby 
went up yonner, but God look down on 
us, en fetch 
En Miss Carrie laid down en tech ‘er lips 
ter de baby’s 


lay down she sez, “en sleep. 


sont er angel ter ‘er back.’ 
‘She’s warm, en she sleeps,’ 

Den settled 
down, en fus sing you know we uz er-rub 


bin’ ‘er, tryin’ ter fetch ‘er back too, ‘cause 


she whispered. she sorter 
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she'd dun 
an hour.” 

There moment. TT] 
scenes so vividly painted seemed to su 
vive in my imagination. 


fainted, en staid fainted ’m 


was silence a 
Suddenly t 
old woman broke in, with a low chuck 
‘*Mandy, you rec’lec’ de nex’ We'n’'sd 
atter dat day Q”” 

‘Yes, marm. 
dere furgot et.” 
the 


Ain’ nobody wiat 


The old woman rose 


from fire she had been punchi 
again 

‘* Well, sah,” she continued, ‘‘sech d 
in’s nev’r uz see’d on de plantation sei 
my day Ole Miss sed de Lord hed d 
show’'d’er mussy, en ev’ ybody mus’ have: 
hol’day. Choosdy de oberseer pick'd o 
‘leven fat hogs en fo’ yearlines, en start: 
de barbecue ‘long ‘bout dark. En wl 
dey uz er-cookin’ de vi'tu’ls, de nigg’rs 
Look ter me | 
I nev’r seen nigg’rs dance en sing like ¢ 
befo’. Blind Billy uz dere wid es fidd 
en Mike Slow wid de bones, en Tom Ps 
Ole Miss let ’em ha 
er littl’ whiskey, en hit uz 
cornders,’ en 


er dancin’ en er sing’n’. 


ples wid es banjo. 
“swing you 
‘han’s all roun’,’ en ‘s 

shay’ cross,’ tell mighty nigh day. I+ 
b’lieve Une’ Tom 
driver 


Tom wuz de kerrids 
uz de highes’ stepper dere! Ai 
nobody love dat baby bett’r *n Une’ Ton 
Ev’y mornin’ ’mos’ befo’ de sun uz 
good, he’d hetch up de horses, en wid m 
er sett’n’ back in dere like er fine lady « 
de baby er sett’n’ by me, he’d drive a 
ov’r ev’ywhere, en w’en we git back she’ 
sleep, en Unc’ Tom ud tek ’er jes es ten 
drly es ennybody, en car’ ’er in de hous: 
wile I hol’ de hosses. En w’en she uz s 
bad off, he'd cum ev’y mornin’ ter d 
po’ch en look at we alls en shake es li 
en go off. Dat night er big load uz of! 
Une’ Tom, en ’e uz er-jumpin’ roun’ cut 
tin’ de short dog good es de bes’, en maki 
b’lieve he uz goin’ ter kiss sumbody 
‘*Sho nuff de next day de crops wuz) 
wurk’d. De mules lay dey he’ds ov’r « 
fence en holler’d ter de cows, like dey 
er-askin’ w’at uz matt’r, ‘cause d 
know’d ‘twarn’t Sunday, en de cows hi 
lered back’en say dey dun know. Erbo 
dinn’r-time, do’, ev’ yt'ing uz reddy dow 
dere by de spring, en de horn blow 
Lord! Lord! how dem nigg’rs did eat 
eat! 


de 


Look ter me like sum er ‘em wou 
kill deysevs. Hog meat, biscuits fum 
kitch’n, buttermick, chick’n, gingerbrea 
en corn beer uz es thick es cotton in 
patch, en hit were er hol’day sho nuff 
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Well, 


im’n’ wat ‘stonish me 


sah, right den en dere I seed 
Heah cum er 
eer soger, en wark rig 


w’en Ole Miss 


ht uptode house, 


+ 
A 


cum out on de po’eh h 


yuld er made yer ery ter seen “em. He 
vellnigh barefooted, en his clo’es uz 
os. He uz dat white too dat you'd er 


id he UZ er clayeat Pr, oa Gs OS stood dere 
put es han’ on de rail ter steddy hissef 
lle warn’t no bad-look’n’ man nuther, jus’ 
sut vo’ size en buil’, en de same forehead 


curly hair, en er way er hold’n’ up es 


d made me think “bout ‘im fus time |] 
iid eyes on yer 

*Madum,’ he said, sof’ like, er-tak’n’ 

ff es hat, ‘Il am er-makin’ my way back 

New Orlyans, en am mighty nigh 

tarv'd fur de want uv sum’n’ ter eat. I 


is’ ask yer ter hep me, en tek de chances 


‘gitting paid w’en de war is ovy’r, ‘cause 
lain’ got no munny now Dat uz wat 
( said, en ble SS yo soul! ‘e sed hit like ‘e 


de 


ospit’l which “e wuz, wid es arm gone, en 


fresh from er ballroom, instid uv 
30 weak ‘e couldn’ stan’ steddy. 
uughter seen Ole Miss 


But you 
She stretch out 
er arm en draws ‘im up ter ‘er like ‘e wuz 
er son, er-sayin’, ‘God dun sont you hyah, 


ny boy. l hit You is 


sees now. my 
cues’, God-sent.’ Den she took ’im in de 
ouse, en made ‘im set down by de big 


table, en de fus sing she did uz ter sen’ 
me down in de cellar ter git er bottle er 

Dere wuz'n but five lef’, ‘cause 
ear'd de balunce ter 


wine. she 


done Macon fur de 
Dey say hit uz 
made de year de stars fell, mighty nigh 
bout forty years befo’. Well, sah, she 


po'd out sum fur dat boy, en he didn’ look 


sick sogers long ergo. 


ike nuthi’n’ but er boy, en ‘e stood 
ean’n’ de drink 
country, “e ses, en es country’s wimmin, 


up 
‘o inst table en ter es 
But she made 


fetch’d ‘im sum dinn’r 


es like ’e wuz at er party. 


im set down, en 


vid er own han’s. En w’en she got dun 
lere uz ernuff fur ennybody. Well, sah, 
le po’ man took sum barbecue on es fork 
n lif’ et up two times ter es mouf, en den 
vut et back wid es han’ er-shak'n’, en w’en 
Ole Miss ax ‘im w’at de matter, he cov’r 
s face wid es han’ en shake all ov’r, er 
ivyin’ ’e dat hungry ‘e couldn’ eat: dat ’e 
ed been tu’ned fum do’ ter do’ tell he 
‘mos’ reddy ter give et up. sut bime- 

‘e get so’e c’n eat, en den Ole Miss tek 

n upstairs en give ‘im er room en sum uv 
larse Frank’s clo’es, en er p’ar boots en 


nice cap. She look at dat cap er long 


ne, en kiss hit, ‘cause hit uz de cap ‘e 
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had on w’en he uz kilt But she put et 
ers he'd herse’f, en giv 
ter 


Krank’s hoss 


e ‘im sum 
de 


which 


on de SOY 
munny too, en sont down 
ketch Marse wuz 
Beauregard, en put Marse Frank's saddle 


bliged 


down, 


pasture 
en 


on em too, ‘cause de gemman say “e 


ter go on Wren “e cum you 


wouldn't er know’'d ‘im Ile wuz like er 
new man, but mighty weak When he 
kiss Ole Miss han’ he lef es tears dere. 
But Ole Miss, wid ‘er han’ on es shoul 
der, ses, ‘In God’s name I bid you fare- 
well Kn “e sed ef ce prars uv er 
wife en mudd’r eh hisself en de love 
uv er baby boy, uz good, shed git ‘er 
pay But Ole Miss dun up en say de 
Lord dun settl’ wid ‘er alreddy, en I 
know'd wat she wuz er-tarkin’ erbout. 
Den ‘e ride off, en out yonner he tu’n 
en take off es cap fur de las’ time. He 


wuz ter write back ef ‘e got dere safe, but 
nobody ain’ hyard fum im, en ev ybody 
sed ‘e mus’ er died erlong de way But 
he didn’.” 

‘** And what became of the family ?” 

‘Well, sah, de war cumm‘d down hyah, 
en dey refugeed erway off yander ter fus 
Kn de house 
Den 


back 


one place en den ernuther 
got bu’nt, en all de stock uz run off 

Ole Miss died sumw’ere, en uz sont 
hyah, en Miss Carrie went back ter ‘er 
folks, dey say; en all uv ‘em uz dun got 
so po’ dey couldn’ do nuth’n’ fer we all. 
One day Miss Carrie sont me er letter ter 
say I mus’n’ let Ole Miss’ grave get los’, 
en [’ain’t. Fus I sot up a board out dere 
on de bury’n’-groun’; en den I scrape er 
little munny fum de tuckies en gyard’n 
en er cotton patch, en had er man ter put 
down dat slab.” 

‘‘Tt must have taken considerable.” 


‘** Hit did; but not so much es ef I 
hadn’ ter had de stone alreddy.” She 
shifted herself uneasily in her chair, and 


=* You see, 
Ole Cun’l Bill Cass’l uz buried up yonner 


looked down as she explained. 


uz de 
meanes’ white man you ever seed w’en ’e 
uz livin’, sol thought Ole Miss bett’r have 
dat stone en let ’im do ’thout fer er while; 
en we jes tu’ned hit ov’r en did de cuttin’ 
But hit ain’ 
None uv us couldn’ ‘call 


too, wid er fine slab ov’r him, en ’e 


en polishin’ on tuth’r side. 
fix jes right. 
de time w’en she uz born’d zactly, or w’en 
she died, en Miss Carrie dun gone off ergin 
[ know’d she uz born’d 
uv er Sunday, en died uy er Sunday, but 
hit’s er long time ergo. So I jus’ tole ‘em 
ter put ‘Ole Miss’ on et. En I ter 


ter er new place. 


ses 
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mvse'f. ef Miss Carrie ev'r get back hyah 


es she will ef she live, en we all dun rone, 


taint goin’ ter be ter 
piace i She died 
putty soon atter dat ovr vonner at er 


uncl Wut But 
de baby cum soul! en he cum 
too, dat baby boy fum erway out yonner 
in New Orlvans It’ 
W | uz er-sett’n’ hvah jus’ dis way 
bout er yer ergo all 


yelimah en er 


no tro ib] 


But she nev'r cum back 


iin’ton, in Bald’in Co ity 


DLeSS 


Vo 


s cureyus how pra’rs 
vuk out 


wen er sudd’n er 


fine 


youny 


young lady 
dash up on horseback en stop right dere 


were vou es er-sett'n’ De look 


minit J 
in deir faces I hyard sum/in’ er callin’ ter 
me erway back yonner, en ev ything sorter 
swim, en W 


en she up en ses, * Aunty, kin 


you tell me were de Cass'l place es? | 
cried out, 


er ©€ 


‘Hvar hit es,en bless God hyar’s 
dun cum back! 


I sed 


iss'] Sweetheart! 


Sweetheart! wid de tears er-runnin’, 
‘Sweetheart! 


Yes 


roun’ de 


en den I 
knees De te 


she sed. 


gather'd ‘er 


vs uz er-stan’in 


en ‘er eves too ‘This mus’ be mamimy,’ 


she ‘lowed, ‘that po’ mamma used ter talk 
erbout 
I had ‘er in dese ole arms wunst 
Den she laf er littl’ en say, pi 


so much En she jumped down 
dere en 
mo itin’ 
ter de gemman, ‘Now does ver know him ? 
I tuk one look at ’im, en hit seem ter me 


like “e dun cum out er de 


ole times too 
All uv er sudd’n ’e up en say, * Does you 
‘member de po soger w'at rode ole Beau 
, ‘Yes, sah,’ ses I, 
De said 
de pra’rs uv er wife en mudd’r en 


regard erway ‘jus’ 
like hit uz yestiddy 
wuz, Ef 


las’ sing ’e 


find de 
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hisse’f, en de love uv er baby boy, uz gor 
she'd git paid Wid dat de 
man lif’ off his hat en say, * De 


young gr 
pra rs 
er fath’r en mudd’r, en de love uv de ba 
boy, has been blessed.’ 

ey \ tole me den dat Sweetheart 
been off ter school all ‘er life 
went up yvyonner ter 
Ferginny Springs dey’d met, en dat 
ernutt 


cut out fer one ernuther 


WiOs 
de fus’ time she 
Ennybody could er seed dey 
Dey es er-cu 
mon back sum day ter buil’ up de ole ho 
ergin, but hit all won't nev’r b long ter 
C'ass'Is ergin.”’ 
‘*No ‘Mammy owns 

hundred en fifty uv de bes’ lan’ hyah, « 


The old woman laugh: 


softly sah 
hit’s bin hers ev’r since de day de babi: 
cum back.” 


So ran the way-side tale When I ba 
the homely SOULS good by, and strode oO 
to the railroad, I passed once more 
old burial-ground, now bound with a ne 
interest. The tall Lombardies, tower 
fiftv feet above me, their limbs growi 
straight up, stood 
evening calm as 


as motionless int) 
There 

It nev 
tosses its arms in the breeze, nor is lash¢ 
by the storm 


monuments 
notin nature a more placid tree. 
The oak is often work 
into rage, but the Lombardy bends its fa 
away crest in melancholy acquiescence 
a superior power, and its leaves but tw 
kle peacefully. So stood 
their still and solemn watch 
them nestled the grave 


legend, ‘*Old Miss.” 


there 
And unde 
its 


they 


with simple 


. 


AY 
ca) 








THE GRAND TOUR 


BY 


THREE 
W.M 


Western 


world 


\HE 


realizing the 


f Is but cradually 
Lhe 


riches of the East 


ie riches of the East—those which en 
ch the mind and imagination, and be 
mne part of a man’s mental being, and 


for richer for 
health liow 


educated persons realize that there is 
] 


ch he earries with him 


vorer, In sickness and in 


vhole picture gallery of the ancient 
orld, as old as the Exodus, still to be 
een on the walls of Thebes! or let me 
re prec isely ask of many of my re aders 


io have been up the Nile and done” 


E and been done by 
wy ptians Pray 
of the Amorites Did you 
What did 


Or have you only 


e ancient ryptians 


did 





e modern you 


sit the King 
PI 
nk of the Hittites / 


, . ’ 
reneral sense ot having been shaken on 


Imire the Philistines you 


onkeys, and baked in the sun, and con 
laring walls cov 
L fear 


ised by interminable @ 
mee 


iis last is your case 


vith heterogeneous fi 


CULres ¢ 


Tet there stand on’ those gray walls the 


effigies of conquered kings and warriors 


renown, There may you see the rages 
the 


ind the bounding chariots, a multitude of 


if mighty battles prancing horses, 


slain, and the humbled captives, bitter of 


so) il. There they have stood bleaching 
since the days when Egy pt conquered the 
fresh world, as vet unwelded DY any pow 
er, and passed into its dim homes of dis 
ant fables—when there had not 
irisen the nations that lived on into what 
ve call history. To walk around Thebes 


vith open eyes is to make the grand tour 


as vet 


of the ancient world; to see, to know, all 
the many peoples that lived from central 
\sia to Greece, and from the shores in the 
middle of the Mediterranean to the Syrian 
deserts. 

Many attempts have been made—not 
to repro 
luce some of these priceless monuments, 
but no draughtsman, often 
ineasy postures and unfavoring lights, 
ould copy them with satisfactory exact 
The differences between the draw 
ngs themselves were sufficient reason for 


ably by Rosellini and Lepsius 


working in 


ness, 


listrusting any process of transcription, 
ind it was generally felt by the Anthro 
pological Institute (of London) that there 
hould be no further delay in making 
some authentic copies of these remains, by 


photegraphy, for the benefit of students 


FLINDERS 





THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


PETRIE 

The 
British Association, having been applied 
to 


penses 


of both anthropology and history 


} 1] 
made small grant toward the ex 


ol 


a 


such an undertaking, and | 


agreed to do what was practicable m the 
course of a season’s study last year in 
Key pt 

Armed, therefore, with a stock of pho 
tographie plates, and with the tar more es 


sential stock of paper for making moulds 


or ‘‘squeezes”’ from the stone, | began work 


on the temples of Thebes In most cases 


the sculptured surface has lost all trace 
of its coloring, and it may then be wash 
ed and soaked without any harm Kirst 


drenching it with water, a sheet of soaked 
paper is then laid on it, and worked into 


the hollows bv the fingers next, this is 
beaten with a brush until it is thorough 


ly pulped into all the earvings, and even 
the of 
Every chip and 


itself. 


the stone 


flaw 


into very grain 


line and must re 


ceive the paper as closely as a coat of 
paint; then, after any broken parts of the 
sheet have had extra pieces beaten on 
over them, another sheet is laid on and 


beaten until the two seem like one layer 


In a couple of hours or so this 


of pulp. 


will be dry: and the sheets, light and un 


changeable, except by wet or heavy press 


ure, may be packed up and carried in 
parcels without any damage In many 
eases the great battle scenes or rows of 


captives cover whole walls up to twenty 
Here it 
was needful to hang a rope-ladder over 


or thirty feet from the ground 


the wall from the top, and enjoining my 
Arab above to stand steady on the end of 
it, and not to let goon any account what 
ever, [ then sealed up, gripping the long 
brush, with the paper wound round it, be 
teeth. Hitching 
over a step to keep myself up, 1 unrolled 


tween my an elbow in 
the paper, and brushing over the stone 
with the wet brush, spread the sheet out, 
it 
boxes served f 


and beat on In other eases a high 


and con 
On 
reaching England, the paper impressions 


stack of or steps, 


tained my collections afterward. 


were soaked with wax upon a stove plate, 


and were thus brought into a state for 
making any number of plaster casts 
Krom a set of casts the photographs were 
at last taken, far better and more easily 
than if from the the 


lighting can be precisely arranged, so as 


taken direct stone; 
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skinned and sometimes blue-ey: 
northerner from Syria or As 
Minor; the yvellow-skinned wes 
ern man of Tripoli and Algier 
with a long plaited tress of h 
hanging down the side of 

head; the black southern rac 


+ 


not negro, but of the high ty} 
of south Arabia, Abyssinia, ete 

and lastly, the red or nati 

Egyptian race, who held the: 

selves distinct from the rest 

mankind, and who indeed we 

far different from any of tl 

other three great classes The 

tomb-paintings, when near tl 
entrance, can be sufficiently light 

ed by successive reflectors of ti 
plate for good photographs t 

ee ee ° . ~ . 7 be taken ; but for those deep 
. . rock-hewn chambers, hundreds 0 

KHUFU-ANKH AND HIS SERVANTS—EARLY EGYPTIANS feet from the outer light, ma 
nesium is needed The po 

dered metal is mixed with a 

right extent and direction of equal amount of chlorate of potash;$ t 

shadow, and the scale can be made uni camera 1S adjusted ; the plate iS put 

form. This first complete set of casts, af- and left exposed; and then, lighting 
ter exhibition at the South Kensington paper on which the powder lies, a sing 
Museum, will be preserved in the British flash, bright as a sunny day, and 
Museum, and prints of the photographs dull, heavy thud that rumbles throug 
from them may be had at cost price the long passages, tell that the work 
Besides the se ilptures there are many 


orty grains of each are needful, if explode 
painted tombs, which are equally impor- 


et Irom the object, in order to take a pl 


tant In one tomb, that of a Governor of rap n a camera without a stop. The powd 
the Sudan,+are portrayed all the southern Seuld| mixed when wanted 
races over which ne ruled; the several 

chiefs, with their followers bearing bags 

of gold-dust and precious offerings as 

tribute; boats with negroes seated on 

them herds of cattle decorated with 

hands—probably of metal—on the ends 

of their horns; and a great Queen in a 

chariot drawn by two piebald bulls (like 

the modern Abyssinian breed), wiih the 

state umbrella over her head. In anoth- 

er tomb we see captives making bricks 

fair-skinned, blue-eyed men from the 

north Elsewhere are seen the chiefs of 

Phoenicia and other countries offering 

helmets, vases, chariots, ete. ; while in sev 

eral of the royal tombs} there is the Egy p- 

tian summary of ethnology; the light- 


to Mr. Browning Hogg, 75 High Street, 
, Kent, England The cost of printing is 


2s. 3d per dozen, or 45s. ($11) for the complete set 


mounted on sheets, post Tree 


+ Tomb of Hui, at Kurnet Murrae, Thebes, 


A 


XVIIIth dynasty 
¢t Tombs of Seti I., Merenptah, Seti IT., Ramessu 


CHIEF OF PUN AND TWO MEN 





THE GRAND 


me, and looking round in the black 


ess, a faint patch of yellow shows where 


ie candle flame is. Some of these mag 


esium-light photographs are among 
ost successful 

The Egyptians themselves, in the earli 
st times that we know of, were of a mixed 
ype. The dominant race had small aqui 


ne noses, well formed chins, and 


~ 


TOUR—THREE THOUSAND 


the 


tine 
oreheads, while the lower race had long 
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ing Notwithstanding the race after race 


that has been poured into the country 


the Hy ksos, the Ethiopians, the various 
slave races from central Africa, the Greek 
and great Arab 
it will surprise any one who is 
with the old \ 
constantly they may be 
streets and 


Roman infusion, and the 
scourge 


familiar how 


in the 


pes to see 
met with 
The show 
them more often than the men, just as in 


villages women 


PULISTA (PHILISTINES) 


snouty noses, prognathous mouths, and 
retreating foreheads. It that 
either race is seen without some mixture 


IS seldom 


of the other; the blending appears to have 
begun long before the earliest monuments 
that we have, which are of the fourth 
dynasty, though it was not a case of en 
tire fusion until far later The 
instance we have here in Khufu-ankh, 
a son of King Khufu (or Cheops), will 
show that even in that early time there 
was some mixture of the type 
in the royal family, though they were 
mainly of the high race. <A 
esting tomb at Gizeh —now, alas! de 
stroyed by the Arabs for stone—showed 
a man of the low, snouty type and his 
wife of the high race, she being called a 
royal cousin, while he had not that dis 
tinction. Most curiously, in the scene 
where they sat side by side, he had the 
high type given to his features, in order 
not to contrast unpleasantly with his 
wife, while where he was placed alone 
he appeared as a very inferior-looking be 


* Tomb at Gizeh, east of the Great Pyramid 


times. 


coarse 


most inter 


the the 
type is more often seen in 
May it be 


reverts 


early sculptures lower, snout, 
women 
that 


more often to an 


than 


in men true female 


atavism ances 


tress, and male atavism to an ancestor ? 


or is a woman more influenced by cli 
mate and a man by race ? 

The origin of Egyptian civilization is a 
problem of long standing, and 


anything 
which throws light 


upon it 1s welcome. 
If any clew can be found to the source of 
the race, we have made a step toward the 
end That the Egyptians are not of the 
fair or yellow stocks of the rest of North 
Africa, nor of the busliy-bearded Semites 
of Syria, nor of the woolly-haired negro 
peoples, is manifest; nor do they show 
any atavism to those types. Buta large 
and important race near at hand has more 
claims to show On both sides of the Red 
Sea, about its southern part, called by the 
Eey plians Pin, there existed a vood civil 
ization in early times. To this day the 
marvellous terracing of the hills for cul 
tivation up to a height of 6000 feet excites 
the wonder of the traveller, and this was 
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seen in the whole account 


they go in peace and retur 


in peace. About a tho 
sand vears earlier anothe 
expedition for spices wa 
sent to the same lan 
by King Sankhkara; and 
again, in later times 
read that ‘‘the nobility ol 
the divine land, going atthe 
head of their tributes.’ can 
to Koptos ; “* they anche 
in peace, with the product 
they carried,” and* broug 
their tribute like marye 
their nobility adoring my 
face, smelling the ground, 
prostrated before me, "say 
Ramessu ITT. 

The high-class Eg 
tians, both in the ear 
and later times, bore a cor 

THAHENNU OF NORTH AFRICA siderable resemblance t 
this people of Pan, as, fo 
an ancient feature of the country, for it instance, in the familiar figures of Seti | 
astonished the Egyptians 3000 years ago and Setill.; and not only in the fine typ: 
as much as it does ourselves. The people but also in heavier features, such as thos: 
of this district were many of them of of Khufukhaf, which may well be con 
most refined and delicate appearance, and pared with the first man of Pin above tli 
they were apparently regarded in a pe- chief. When we consider the close 1 
culiar way by the Egyptians. Theirland semblance of these two red races, and how 
was called the divine land they them totally different was the treatment accord 
selves were said to be ‘*‘ not of mankind.” ed by the Egyptians to the Ptnites from 
Furthermore we here see the chief of cosie Ween = deanaieied in, Bann 3 
Ptin* wearing exactly the beard which is ii. 

the sacred beard of the Egyptians, a form 

reserved solely for the adornment of their 

gods This very different tone of these 

Keyptian references from any estimates 

of theirs of other races—who are called 

‘vile,”’ impure,” and = ** miserable” 

seems to indicate a traditional respect for 

the country very different from their con 

tempt for other lands. And the only 

peaceable expedition that is recorded on 

the monuments 1s the grand one sent by 

Queen Hatasu to the land of Pain, about 

1600 B.c., to fetch thence the incense and 

incense trees, the ebony and ivory, the 

gold and spices, the giraffes and panthers 

and monkeys, which were freely supplied 

by this peaceful race, whose rulers also 

came back with the expedition to do 

homage to the great Queen.t No trace 

of foree or of enslavement is to be 


bute-bearers to Horemheb: Karnak, 


onnues des anciens Equp 


HANEBU—GREEK WOMAN. 








THE GRAND TOUR—THREE 
it vouchsafed by them to any other race 
shall hardly be presumptuous in sup 
sing that the high-class stock of ancient 
rypt 
d 
d Sea through the desert road at Kop 


t 


were Immigrants from the divine 
If they penetrated Egypt from the 


was the high-road to Ptin 


which 


earliest times, there would thus be ex 


ined the springing up of civilization in 
» midst of the Nile Valley, neither pro 


eding up from the sea nor down from 
May not South Arabia hold the 


to the beginnings of Egyptian art 


la 


But it is also a question whether another 
the Piinite 


Im aga 


id different developme nt of 


ice may not have taken place 


on to the Mediterranean. When we 
vol at the Pulista,* as they are called, 
ere Is a strong resemblance in them to 


Unfortunately 


uny of the Ptinite heads 





AMO 
ery point cannot be illustrated in our 
esent limits, but the resemblance be- 


een the second Piinite man above the 
ief and this Pulista will suflice to show 
But 
That they belong to 


if likeness between them. who 


these Pulista ? 
Mediterranean is certain from the in 


that they were a naval people 
fought 


riptions ; 
certain, as they continually in 
and it is now agreed by all that the 


DS 


semblance of Pulista and the Pelistim 


Philistines of the Bible is too strong to 


gainsaid. But this does not necessarily 


ve that they came from Palestine, as 


Egyptians never seem to have met 
th the Pulista there ; 


the Pelisti in Crete, which island 


yposed to have been their head-quarters, 


Il] it Medi 


> 
Ramessu 


From triumph of 
i, Thebes 


they belong rather 


Is 


net 
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and they were known as Cheretiiim to Eze 
kiel (xxv. 16) and Cherethites elsewhere in 
These Philistines who 


With tl 


the Old Testament 
fought 


would 


naval battles Egyptians 
the people the 


who were misters of the sea 


e 
1 


thus be same as 


> 
Phoenicians 
wherever they settled, whether hh Pales 


tine, arthage or Spain And so close is 


the resemblance of their name, Poeni or 


Punici, to that of the land of Pan. that it 


needs some care to avoid the ambiguity 
of the name Punie—an ambiguity of place 
rather than of race, as we may well be 
lieve when we compare their faces 
Turning to a wholly ditferent stock, 


in the Thahennut of North Afriea 
KE 
are represented to the present day DY the 
It may 


ed whether the name was a purely Egyp 


we see 


the fair race with iropean features who 


Kaby les of Algeria be question 


RITES 
tian appellation, as has been supposed, 
from tahen, crystal or clear, as referring 


to their complexion, or whether it may 





not be a native name slightly altered, 
since in their district stood the classical 
towns of Thenae, Then-teos, and Thena 
dassa—names which strongly recall the 


early Thahennu. These people appear as 
the most un-African race of Africa, the 
Lebu Libyans, the Mashuash or 
Maxyves, and others, being of a 


or 
coarser 


type. The historic interest of these tribes 


springs mainly from their great confed 


eracies to swamp Egypt, first under Me 


renptah I.. about 1300 B.c., and soon af 


ter, under Ramessu III This confedera 


tion seems to have included nearly the 
not 


whole power of the Mediterranean ; 


+ Fror » of Great 


battles of Seti I.: north side 


n 
Karnak, Thebes 
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GANAATA JUDEAN 


the African 
Libyans, the Mashuash or 


only people, the Lebu or 
Maxyes, and 
the Thahennu, but also ‘‘all the lands of 
the north of the great sea,” the Akauasha, 
Leku, Shardana, and Shakalsha, 
De 
\chaeans, Etruscans, Lycians, 
Sardinians, and Siculi.* Dittficulties exist 
However, that a 
Mediterranean 
was poured on to Egypt is 


Tuirsha 


who were first identified by Rouge 


with the 
in these identifications 
creat invasion of races 
undoubted. 
But they were thrust back, largely by the 
help of the allies of Eey pt, who were en 
‘For 


the auxiliaries of his Majesty were 


rolled as regular auxiliary troops. 
SIX 
hours slaughtering them 
... When 
ing, the vile chief of the Libyans looked 
He 


threw 


They put them 


to the sword thev were fight 


on. His cowardly heart was afraid 
stretched out his legs in flight; he 
feet. His weapons 
behind, and all he had Vio 
lent despair took him, and terror spread 


his bow beneath his 


were left 
in his limbs.”+ His silver and gold and 
vessels of brass, his wives’ ornaments, his 
all that he had 
brought with him fell to the Egyptians 


thrones, his bows, and 


Over nine thousand captives were seized, 
120,214 


vokes of horses, with cattle, gold and silver 


each armed with a bronze sword; 
drinking cups, and immense booty, all 
was seized by the victors, and Egy pt was 


once more safe ‘Then the whole land 


* Inscription at Karnak of Merenptah: translated 
in Records of the Past, iv. 39 


+ Above, p. 44 
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IUTEHMALEK-—JUDEAN, 


shouted to heaven, the villages and 
counties were delighted at the 
t Again, un 
Ramessu III., nearly the same strug; 


marve 
which had come to pass.”’ 


took place, and again with the same 
sult: Kurope and the west were repeite 
from destroying the civilization of 
world. In the second invasion the stru 
gle was mainly on the sea, the Phi 
tines and Sardinians having joined 
confederacy in great force along with 1 
Teucrians (Takkriu) of Asia Minor. 
ter that the land had peace; a 
might walk where she liked, 


won 


none hha 


ing her afraid, and the useful auxiliaries 


‘lay down all the length of their bac 


they were not on the lookout, they « 


not attack Ethiopia or Syria; they ate al 
drank in jubilee, their wives with thx 
and their children at their side.’’§ 
Closely resembling the Thahennu is t 
head of a Greek woman, one of the H 
‘lords of the north.” The 
fined face and delicately pointed nose, t 
ample lips and full chin, agree wit] 
high class of Aryan race; while the lo: 
wavy black hair and the ringlet in fr 
recali the hair so constantly shown 
Whether this 
man were from Hellas or from Asia 
nor is uncertain, as the name Hanebu 
not very closely localized in early tim 


nebu, or 


the early Greek vases. 


¢ Inscription at Karnak of Merenptah : trans 
in Records of the Past, iv. 46 
$ Harris papyrus: in Records of the Past, vii 
| Triumph of Horemheb: Karnak, 





THE GRAND TOUR- 
it it certainly belongs to what we should 
That Greeks 
ecessarily had what we know as a Gre- 


roadly call a Greek people 


in nose is of course a fallacy, the early 
ises Showing us a very retroussé nose, 
far 
should 


da face removed from any type 


Greek The type 
ealized by the sculptors was exceptional 


it we call 
nd not essential 

Asia Minor, where the 
Dardanians identical in 
Amorites, into 
The most 


Passing through 


erdeni or are 


ice With the we come 


ria. EKuropean-looking race 
uund there is undoubtedly the Amorite, 
nown in the hieroglyphics as the Amar. 
His height was as the height of the ce 
and he 
ys the prophet Amos. 
e were powerful foes of the Egyptians, 


irs, was strong as the oaks, 


This valiant peo- 


nd were in constant alliance and inter- 
with Hittites. The 
Amorites we 


ixture the group 
three 
here are from a 
the great 

ene on the pylon at 
the Ramesseum, where 

e host of Hittite 


\morite chariots cover 


ive 


hariot in 


and 


ie field, each bearing 
These 
the 
vhole of Palestine, af- 


three warriors. 
people occupied 
terwarddividedamong 
the twelve tribes, from 
Lebanon and 
Mount Hermon in the 
north to Kadesh 
Barnea in the south 
perhaps the ‘‘ Kadesh of 
named on the monuments 


the 


, 


the Amorites’ 
Mount Tabor, 
1 Galilee by Nazareth, the ‘‘ Tapur of the 
\morites,” a great fastness of theirs. 
the all Bashan 
heirs, as Og, King of Bashan, and Sihon, 
King of Heshbon, are often named as the 
vo kings of the Amorites, in Joshua and 
sewhere, and they extended half-way 
lown the east side of the Dead Sea to the 


was 


On east of Jordan was 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS 


AGO 303 
and they became tributary to Solomon 
So their on the 
Israelites, not only in faith but in blood, 
that Ezekiel ‘thy 


strong was influence 


says of Jerusalem, 


father was an Amorite, and thy mother a 
Hittite.’”* 
That the Amorites were largely repre 


sented among the later inhabitants of Pal 
estine is fully borne out by the likeness 
between the Judean captives of Shishak+ 
and the Amorite portraits 
here 


The Judeans 
have a beard, 
more resembling the scanty beard of the 


somewhat thinner 
Arabs or Shasu; and their expression is 
rather more subtle and town bred, lack 
ing the bold, open, Warrior type of the 
fighting Amorites. 
ly considerably 


But they are evident 
Amorite; and of 
places, like Jerusalem, the sentence is cer 
tainly borne out, ‘‘thy father an 
Amorite.” The captive bearing the name 


these 


Was 


MEN OF ASHKELON. 


at first ascribed to the 
as, however, all ‘the other 


Tutehmalek 
King of Judea; 


was 


captives in Shishak’s list bear the names 
of cities, it is most likely that this figure 
represents some royal city in Judea, per 
haps that known as Jehud. The other 
captive, with the name of Ganaata, repre 
sents the town or district still 
the Wady Ganata. 

Closely akin to these Judeansare the men 


known as 


Ashkelont—Askaluna, as it named 


on the monuments 


\rnon. Judea wasespecially their strong- of 


IS 
iid, as their five kings, whose overthrow Remembering that 
is the turning-point in the capture of 
West Palestine, were all grouped closely 
and west of Jeru- 
The tragic day of Makkedah, 
ien their power was broken, was not, 
»wever, by any means the end of their 
‘e. Israel dwelt among the Amorites; 


these men are earlier than the Israelitish 
that the Luteh 
malek and Ganuata are done three centu 


invasion, and heads of 
wether to the south 


ilem. ries later from captives taken after the 


* 





Ezekiel, xvi. 3 

+ Triumph of Shishak: on 
; Hall, Karnak 
1ey could not be driven out; peace was + War of 
with them under Samuel, 


south wall of Great 


Ramessu II south of 


Great Hall, 


last made Karnak. 
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change taken place ? May 
not be that the color sho 
the extent of Amorite 
mixture? The Amorite ch 
of Kadesh, in a tomb 
Thebes, appears painte 
white, with light brown ey 
and hair. 
A more bushy-haired pe 
ple occupied the recion nort 
of Palestine, with thicker a) 
heavier features than thi 
of the Amorites Such a 
the people of the Lebano 
and of Khal, or the regi: 
of Khalib Aleppo and t 
Khalus River. In the hea 
here, which, although 1 
precise place Is not hanie 
on the temple wall at Lux 
are from North Syria, the 
Sa near approac h to the t 
of the celebrated sphinx: 
Which have been attribute 
settlement, we see what a very to the Hyksos.+ We 


see in the p 
‘hange appears in the type of the file the same 


forehead in one line 
population owing to the Jews who oceu the nose, the same slight bridge of 
pied the country These men of Ashkelon nose, and the same 
are represented standing on the top of 


heavy and broa 
though not projecting, tip,sloping beneat 


their fort, with outstretched hands in sup The high cheek bones, the heavy facia 
lines by the mouth, the expression of t 
them. Probably they were feeling much lips, and the straight beard parallel to t 


asdidthe unhappy people of Megiddo when 


plication, the women also being with 


line of the face, are all points Of similat 
103 prisoners yieided themselves to the ty; while the vast bell shaped head 
Egyptians, “starved out by the enemy.” hair agrees exactly with the masses 
It appears from hair around the Hyksos 
heads. That the Hy 

sos entered Egypt fron 
Syria is certain; and that 


the evidence of 
the portraits 
that broadly 


speaking, Pales- they can scarcely be con 


nected with the beardless 
Hittites or thinly bearde: 
Shasu seems clear He 


tine Was mainly 
inhabited by the 
one \morite 


race, subdivided we have in a 


aric nee : +e ‘ the details 
tribes, and that ' . - y ‘ the face al 


but little impres- at a eds 5 Noo % ss hair their « 
1 ‘4 \ yf he “SS uct irallel 
sion was ade A“ ac varalle 
nh was mat . Rr ‘ - Ne. l le 

: xm : ¥ northern Sy: 

and it is to th 


into various 


on the racial 
type by the Isra 


elite immigration That the 


region We 1 
Jews of the East are at present 


look for the 
origin. Itisce 
tain that t 
Hittites were « 


a light race has often been a 
eause of wonder and the 
questions have been raised, 
were the original Jews fair or 
“ee? : ; yw : D + Black  grai 

dark? and which way hasthe ¥ = 
. sphinx from Ta 


in the Bulak M 


Thothmes III vattle of Megiddo: 
) »f the Past, ii, 4 NORTH SYRIANS. seum 


Js 





THE GRAND TOUR—THREE THOUSAND 


ishing and extending their dominion 
before the Egyptians met With such 
formidable and well organized resistances 
the conquests of Ramessu I] and we 
ohit well suppose that 1t was the move 
ent of the Hittite race from their north 
home into Syria which impelled the 
wth Svrians forward into Keypt and 
iused the Hy ksos conquest in the XIVth 
Vnasty 
The great people known as Khiti (Hit 
es) in the Hebrew, and as Khita in Egyp 
a powerful state in North 
Svria and on the Euphrates, 


in, formed 


om Lebanon to the Great 
fiver being all of it ‘‘the 
und of the Hittites.” Their 
ippearance 1S peculiar * al- 
avs beardless, with very re- 
reating foreheads running 


ack into a pointed head, 
thus forming a considerable 

gle between the lower part 
ifthe faceandthe upper, with 
deeply marked facial 
nes or wrinkles down the 
sides of the mouth, and with 


ery 


the forehead often, perhaps 


always, shaven. 


side 


Syria, are strikingly 


A long tail 
hair hung down behind, 
ind in some cases it 


ap 
pears to have been double. 


is two masses, one on each 


of the 


Views. 


face, are seen in some front 
Their portraits, as seen on their 
monuments, lately discovered in northern 


ly like the representa 


tions of them on the Egyptian monuments 


This people maintained a military su 
premacy in North Syria for many centu 
With Ramessu the Great, 1400 B.« 

were war, defying the 
strength of the Egyptians, who very nar 
Their 
last 
honorable 


ries 


they at constant 
rowly escaped a crushing defeat. 
powers were so nearly equal that at 
i. long treaty was made, with 
stipulations on both sides,+ and the daugh 


ter of the Hittite king became a wife of 


Ramessu 


‘i. 


not appear to have been the first, as oth 


This treaty, however, does 


ers between previous kings are mentioned 
n it. we find Ramessu III. at 
var with them, and he carefully specifies, 


Later on 


vhen decorating the outside of his palace 
it Medinet Habu with the sculpture of the 
King of the Khita, that the luckless ruler 


Great Hall of Karnak 


+ Translated in Records of the Past, iv. 25 


From the pylon of the Ramesseum and the 


YEARS AGO 
Was tak 
Khita 


Israelite 


en capt Later still 


appear the 


and 


liaries of 
ie Hittite 


David's 


K1lNgs 


Uriah the Hit among 


mighty men inder the reign 
of Solomon that w "ei I tl r bpeiIng a 
tributary race, and the 


thought 


t later 


SOTHE WA 


Svrians were panic-stricken at the 


of the kings of the Hittites and Egyptians 


coming against them.{ That the Hittites 


and Amorites were continually fighting 


side by side is evident The forts taken 


by the Egyptians are garrisoned by their 


THE HITTITES 


joint forces, as we see at Tabor (Dapur) 


and at Kadesh (Katesh), while in the bat- 
tle the mingled to 
gether, Hittite and Amorite alternately, 
and the 


mixed 


seenes chariots are 


bodies of troops are similarly 
That this was not merely because 
of a confederacy or alliance is shown by 
the accounts in the 
heart the Amorite find 


Abraham buying the cave of Machpelah 


Genesis,§ where 


In 


of country we 
from Ephron the Hittite, and bowing him 
“even to 
W hile soon after, 


self to the people of the land, 
the children of Heth.” 
apparently at Beersheba, in the southern 
limit of Palestine, Esau married two Hit 
tite wives, not over-meek to their mother 
in-law either, for she said, ‘'I 
of my life of 
Heth: if Jacob take a 
ters of Heth, such as these of 


am weary 


because the daughters of 
wife of the daugh 
the daugh 
ters of the land, what good shall my life 
do me ?"* It seems not improbable that 
these Hittites settled among the Amorites 
were those the 

¢t 2 King 


Genesis, 


known as Ruthennu to 
, vil. 6 


xxvi. 34 « 


3 Genesis, xxiii. 3 
Genesis, xxvil. 46 
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Egyptians. That some of the Ruthennu the triumph of Ramessu II. Warri 
were Hittites, little if at all modified, is continually with the rival powers 
certain from their portraits; and as they Egypt and Assyria, they held their cou 
appear in South and Middle Syria, they try for many centuries, until the cities 
ean hardly be other than the Hittites who Kadesh and Hamath were regained by 1 
mingled with the Amorites Syrians, from whom they had been wre 
The Hittite empire has within the last ed; and lastly their capital, Carchemis 
few years been put before us mainly by was swept into the Assyrian empire 


perpen ee EG 
~ > 


Mie OS 


u 

a 
zB, 
) 


HITTITES 


Professor Sayce, and more by means of Sargon in 717 B.« Thus ended a rule 
the explanation and juxtaposition of dis- which had lasted for about a thousand 
regarded facts than by the discovery of years. 

fresh monuments.* The race appears t We have now made in brief the grand 
have come from the highlands of Cappa- tour of the ancient world at the time 
docia and Armenia, and thence to have when its various races began to extet 
seized on and spread over northern Syria their relations to one another, when tli 
on the one hand and Asia Minor on the Egyptian and the Hittite were the pow 
other. Their capital cities were Carche- ers apparently responsible for the ciy 
mish, the Greek Hierapolis (whence the zation of the world, and when the old 
modern name Jerablis), standing on a Babylonian culture had not yet beer 
branch of the Euphrates nearest to Anti- spread abroad by the Assyrians, whon 
och, Hamath on the Orontes, and Ka- we often now eall the first of the grea 
desh on an island in the same river. monarchies. As yet the influence w! 
Thence their power extended itself as a the west of the Mediterranean was d 
military supremacy over the people of tined to exert was as little foreseen 
southern Syria—a supremacy accompanied was the influence of the Celtic or Teutor 
by settlement, not unlike the invasion of savages, who were then still roaming 
another Mongolian race, the Turks. In east of their later homes. The courss 
Asia Minor they extended their dominion empire, for aught that could then 
even to the western coast, their monu- seen, might as well have gone eastwa 
ments being found as far as Sardes. This as westward. Here we have gone ba 
explains how it came about that the Hit- through many cycles, and stood at t 
tites are joined with the Dardanians of parting of the streams, when men kn 
the Troad (northwest of Asia Minor) at not as yet what would be the end 

* See Professor Sayce’s Herodotos, pp. 425-435 whither they would flow. 








COMMERCE WITH THE SKIES. 
BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE 


ogc sorrows surely vanish 
4 Under these benignant skies! 

See how swiftly heaven shall banish 
Tears of maids and maiden sighs! 
Seas with wide and tranquil bosom, 
Earth with every sweetest blossom, 
Each ‘‘commercing with the skies 
Where milk-white argosies sail through 
Some remote, mysterious portal 

Far and far and far unto 

Quays of jasper built immortal 
Thence, with freight of sapphire stone 
And opal gems, sail back alone, 

Sail alone, dispersing these 

All along new golden quays 


suy, sweet maiden! Load thine eyes 
With this immortal merchandise! 
See! Thy very eyes shall shine; 
Grief in thee shall grow divine 
Tears that rose from sorrow’s sources 
Shall fall pearls in shining courses. 
Stole shall pale, and cypress wither; 
Youth and gayety come hither, 
Claspéd hands and rings thereafter, 
Wedding bells and bridemaids’ laughter: 
Then sweet children, jasper-eyed, 

To sport upon that holy ground 

A mother’s bosom, lucent, round— 

A doubled sweet thus sanctified: 

And heavenly manna, fallen duly, 
There be gathered daily, newly. 


So shall seas and summer skies 

Banish dole from weeping eyes, 

That, weeping, still behold their tears 
Roll away in radiant spheres, 

Each a world of sunset dyes, 

Only barred with transient fears, 
Which the sun, still unforgetting, 
Shall himself illume ere setting 

Youth is deepened, youth is chastened, 
All its spring-time growth but hastened, 
When along its verdant plains 

Rush a sudden sorrow’s rains, 

When the blue lakes shudder under 
Forked fires and rattling thunder 

See! earth hardly waits till morn 

Ere it flaunts its flowery banners, 

And a thousand buds new-born 

Sing upon the hills hozannas! 


Buds are born in May, and blossoms 
Shed their sweetest fragrance soon 
Oft, ere June, by storms o’ertaken, 

I have seen those blossoms shaken— 
I have seen them fall ere June 
Buy, sweet maiden, ere the sun 

Far along thy May be run; 

Buy these gems that then are rarest! 
Babes lie best on mother’s bosom 
When that bosom is the fairest 

Buy, sweet maiden! Let thine eyes 
Up from stole and cypress rise! 

Let them commerce with these skies, 
While yon fleeting argosies 

Linger at the golden quays 

With their jasper merchandise! 
































EChitar’s Easy Chair. 


rose-buds while we may, is accounted 
self-indulgent 


is the substance of his exhortation 


present, and Longfellow renders the car 


diem in his musical and famous line. 


» tablet in the chapel at St. Gilgen 
Look not mournfully into the past 
Wisely improve 


eet the future without 


philosophy can be applied, because 
there are many kinds of rose-buds. 
ve should put the Horatian wisdom in a 
phrase, and say, Lose no opportunity, 


dance merely, to the wine cup, and the 


Every man’s opportunity is helping some 
But opportunity certainly has 
its softer and alluring aspect when you 
lease yourself, as the Easy Chair reflect 
ed recently, remembering that the Wal- 
lack company was to play its last nights 
in the familiar and’ most comfortable of 
theatres, in which it would appear in the 
old English comedy. In the spirit of the 
St. Gilgen inscription, the Easy Chair re- 
solved wisely to improve the present. 


English comedy. 
something as unique, and often as remote- 
ly related to actual human life, as the art 
f a half-barbarous people. 
“its own, with grotesque and suggestive 
resemblances to the world that we know. 
[t holds the mirror up to a realm beyond 
we are familiar. 
is that of Charles 
Lamb, the artificial comedy of the last 
entury, except 


rhe better name for it 


wlier play, which our stage would not 
Such preposterous virtue, such 
yvunding vice, such swift 
such noble sentiments, such overwhelm 
ng priggishness of goodness, are not found 
it of the domain of this old comedy 
is Morton’s Town and Country, 
was played delightfully by the 


Wallack company—was there ever any 
thing in fairy lore more amazing There 


is a hero who saves everybody's life. 


cluding that of the villain, and then saves 
evervbody's soul, exes pling the v illain’s, 
which resists his longest sermons. There 
is a brother whom he reclaims from the 
cambling-house to the home, a brother's 
wife whom he transforms from the Lamia 
of fashion to the domestic Madonna, and 
all with phrases even more unctuous and 
incontrovertible than those of Joseph 
Surface. The moment this extraordinary 

id lugubrious hero appears, your pro 
phetic soul awaits the uplifted eye and 
the solemn voice of Joseph declaring that 
‘*the man who” is dead to the finest sen 
timent. 

Then there is John Gilbert as the good 
old uncle with bottomless pockets full of 
gold, who eures all ills and repairs all 
wrongs with that miraculous solvent, 
bringing the city tastes and habits of 
London into the country, and clearing up 
confusion with } IS cheery good sense and 
steady temper. It is very interesting, as 
the Easy Chair has heretofore remarked, 
to observe the delicate distinctions and 
admirable gradations in Gilbert's repre 
sentations of the English squire and Lon- 
don merchant or gentleman. The rose 
bud that it had in mind to gather was 
the last opportunity of seeing him in 
these parts with the admirable company 
which it is sad to think is disbanded. It 
was the end of the thirty-sixth season of 
the company known as Wallack’s, and 


which as a company will play no more. 
Town and Country is not a very definite 
play, and it has no figures whose names 
are representative or familiar, like Sir 
Peter or Squire Hardeastle. But when 
the Squire himself made his appearance 
toward the close of the season the house 
was so full that it seemed as if the charm 
of the play might have filled it for many 
a week. 

It is hard to conceive that Mr. Gilbert 
can have any adequate successor in his 
own parts, He has created the standard, 
and when living memory can no longer 


measure the comparative excellence of 


other performances of them, they will be 
tested by the traditions of Gilbert. The 
plain good-bweeding of his Hardeastle has 
yeta rustic quality or flavor rather, which 
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scriminated from the court 
of his Sir Peter 


essential gentleman in both 


licately d 
There is 
but it 


resinement 
IS 
} ] 
ventleman in one, and the 
the ot 


senility 


country 


rentleman in her. The touch 


chuckling Hardeastle’s 


with Die 


and 


Ith 


gory’s enjoyment of his 


pleasure 


stories uxorious fondness of Sir 
Peter 
Lhe and 


Neither of t 


soOcLALE ad 


the 


both of a kind, but they not 


feel 


charac 


are are 


ditference 


an be 


same the 


you 


ters ¢ dis 


iese 


from Gi by those wl 


ibert 


seen hin i them, and to know 


seeh again under the same 


Wil ! re 


conditions and support is to be conscious 


of a publie loss 
Tl e& humor ot The School for Scandal 


kind 


ich can be enjoyed without the acting 


hat brilliant, Staccato, 


literary 


B it Nive Stoops to ¢ onquer requires to be 


per 


If you had read it merely, you 


that its 


ved 


might be erreal 


seen humor may be fully 


ly surprised in the theatre 
to find how constant is the laugh during 
in 


the representation. The enjoyment, 


deed, is very various. There is, among 
other charms, the distinct pleasure of ree 
ognizing the unreality of the world which 
there 


no such people. 


is depicted. There is no such place; 
There 


history 


never 
sut 
descriptions of a certain kind of life in 
and 
descriptions the whole drama is evolved. 
The 


drawn was nota rural gentleman 


was are 


in and in stories there are 


England a century ago, from those 


Hardeastle is 
Hard 


castle is made partly of the figures of the 


squire from whom 


earlier comedies and partly of Goldsmith’s 
Ad 


dison’s Sir Roger was probably much more 


fancy of the squires whom he saw. 


realistic 
But, 
impersonated by 


devised, Hardeastle, 
Gilbert, is a delightful 
character, and the whole plot of the play 
It 


tone of the time, and 


however as 


is natural and full of comedy. has, 
indeed. the broad 
there 


probably of the life. Throughout 


is a veiled coarseness, which is relieved 
and contrasted by the refinement of Hard 
movement 


and the constant 


The 
ie characters are re presented, 
Mar 


ind his friend, and Miss Hardeastle 


castle, is 


amusing. pleasure lies in the way 

vhich tl 
not in the characters themselves 
lowe 
and her friend, and Tony 
Mrs 


teres 


Lumpkin and 


Hardeastle, are not edifying or in 


; 


allin high 


But they are g 
run 


ing people 
and thie 


good romp when the curtain falls. 


re has been the of a 


SPLrils, 
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When it fell at last upon the old Wa 
company it 


lack closed a long series « 


admilrabie performances and a long SeCasol 
of innocent pleasure. That opportunity 


] 


at . cannot be seized again, and it 


a pleasure to leave upon this page a record 
Mi 


All, indeed, were vood, but a 


of the admirable genius and art 
bert 


of 


ll concede that the finished elegance « 


his performance was the central charn 
that 


have been fatal 


and wanting him, the want would 
There seemed ho reasol 
to doubt that, if not in the old place al 
vith the familiar conditions, yet with a 
the 
formance 


old facility and fascination, the pe 


Hard 


ise t 


renewed, and 
Peter still 


public stock of harmless pleasure Pan 


might be 


sir 


. tle 
Castit 


and 1cre 
have increased it so long and so succes 
F is to feel that a life 
spent, and the great public whom he has 


fully has not been 
charmed so long will always regard M: 
Gilbert as a public benefactor. 


THE visitor to the exhibition of the Na 
tional Academy of Design this year who 
paused before the picture of ‘A Burgo 
master of New Amsterdam,” by the Pr 
sident of the Academy, Mr. Huntington 
and which oceupied the post of honor 
he glanced a little to the left and saw a 
large landscape by Mr. James M. Hart 
called ** Rain is Over,” anda smaller work 
‘Charging an Earthwork,” by Mr. Gilbert 
Gaul, would have seen side by side an i] 
the old 
The picture of Mr. Hart is one 


lustration of exhibitions and of 
the new. 
of 


scapes such as Durand used to paint, and 


the tranquil, simple, pleasing land 
which was the prevailing landscape typ 
of those days. Mr. Gaul’s work is a wai 
picture. 
ing national interest and movement, whi 
in the day of Durand seemed as imposs 
ble as another Punie war, and yet whi 


It recalls a great and all-absorb 


is already passed for nearly a quarter « 
a century. 

The exhibition of this year was, up 
the whole, perhaps the best in the histor 
of the Academy. 
rooms, the signal progress since the da 
Beekman Street at 
Leonard Street and Broadway was plait 


Looking about 


In and the cornet 


visible. In those days, indeed, there w 
the vigorous and manly portraits of He) 
Inman, and the velvet-smooth works 
Ingham, Cole’s brilliant landscapes a 
pretty and ovovVv1i0oUus allegories in color, a 


the graver, stately landscapes of Dura: 








EDITOR'S E 


It 


was a simple, artless display of art, in 


hich the chief works were those of these 


men There were others who were begin- 


ng, and upon those old walls h ing the 


rst essays of artists whose names are 


imiliar now Charles Elliott soon over 


Inman, and easily passed with 


IN 


] 4 rc 
rorous stroke the ivory ish ol Ing 


m, and his best works st ll stand among 
tine American portraits and Kensett, 
lh his sensitive, delicate, retined, and 


thful touch, wrote his name deep upon 


e record of American landseape-paint 


as he wrote it also upon the hearts of 


s friends 


\ 


re 


more gentl man, 


truthtiul ana s,a closer and 


pa 


ire, than 


venerou 
ite 


Kensett, 1 


tient and accur: student of na 


John s not found in 


t and distinguished 


arly 


of o 

He 
ie foibles of the artistie 
He was f 


ind appreciation for the work of others, 


hos ir 


Ving 


Linters was singul free from 


temperament, as 
s called ill of sympathy 
ind never spared his warm commenda 
tion. Envy, jealousy, and the huckster 
ng spirit of the peddler had no place in 


issweet, transparent nature. Hissteady, 


even temper kept the peace for all his 
comrades, and he was ruffled only by 


what he thought to be wanton injustice 
to his fellow-artists. If he cherished, but 
n vain, the dream that comes to youth, and 
valked for a time in the enchanted realm 


Of glory in the grass 


, of splendor in the flows 


hen saw the enchanting vision fade away, 


) + 
hot 


less his manly soul with its natural 


veetness accepted the fate which men 


nay surmount but not control, and none 
vho did not know all ever suspected the 
pang of that noble heart 

The exhibition of to day reveals the 


vider range of study and experience by 


vhich our artists have been trained. But 
is remarkable how little trace of the 
vil war now appears in the pictures. 


The constant revolutionary upheavals of 
France have affected its literature and art 
ilmost as much as polities and the gov 
nt It would be. 
‘er from the six hundred pictures in 


ernme however, difficult 


his year’s gallery of the Academy that 


; eroes of the civil war are still young, 
d that changes so immense and mo- 
ientous have been effected Yet the lit 

mentioned, ** Char 


e work that we have 
‘is a vivid and grim 
and of the 


ving an Earthwork 


reminder both of the struggle 
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fierce valor upon both sides with which 
it was waged The seattered desperate, 
hand-to-hand fight, the terrible bavonet 
thrust at close quarters, the glistening 
rifle shot, the courage, the tragedy—-they 
are all in this little picture, as in the 
memory of thousands ho stop and st dy 


it with a kind of interest which no other 
picture upon the wall commands 

The absenee of such WOrkKS IS al other 
sign of the pe iceful oblivion into which 
not the signilicance or the consequence, 
but the incidents and details, of the bloody 
strife in the field have happily fallen 
Among the quiet spectators loitering 
about the calle ries are the very men who 


in such sharp and sanguinary conflict 


SAS 
the picture shows were brave and un 
daunted foes But as they have long 
since exchanged the ie or gray uniform 


for the ordinary dress of citizens. so they 
have cherished no rancor of fe 


‘eling, and 
leave to belated politicians to wage a fu 


rious sham-fight upon fields where real 


soldiers in hie roic shoeks of battle rained 


real victories. The absence of Ss ih pi 
tures—for it was a civil war—marks the 
character of American civilization, and 
the essential generosity and humanity of 
the national character. There is no re 


nunciation of a common gain There is 


no recrimination in manly hearts Kven 
the infrequent picture attests the common 
courage. 

Shall the observer 
add that the upon 
the catalogue for the pictures show the 


the 


named 


1] 
in gallery not 


very prices 
stronger grasp of the interests of art upon 
the public mind Perhaps the prices il 
lustrate the painter's own conception of 
the 


than its comparative 


value of his 


worth 


rather 
But in that 


* jobber” of dry-goods 


pecuniary work 
earlier day if some 
in Pearl Street had ventured into Clinton 
land 


Hall, and had seen on a Tyrolean 


scape a small ticket indicating five thou 


sand five hundred dollars as its price, he 
might have been impressed with a rever 
for art he 

If a 


Street 


which under 
of 
have 


int 


ence In a Way 


stood moderate 


Pear] 


worth 


picture 
it 


Ze, 
be 
Is anh 
and | 


In 


migt reasoned, 


1 
that 
} } ' 
exceeding y gentiemantly business 


not 


Sum, pa Ing pictures 


] ] ] : 
Shall longer withstand my S 


DOY 
clination 


Moreover, as the observer will remark, 


it is not the lowest priced pictures which 
are marked soid [f the character of the 
exhibition has advanced, not less has 
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of 


pi tures for 


choice 


colle ting 


raised the 


our Wh artists are 


The 


Yurand epoch 


orm exhibition of 


could it now 


pon the Academy walls, would 


as the illustrations the first 


In 


his M iwazine now strike our 
} 


eves, educated by the marvellous deve Lop 


ment of American wood- ngraving 


yHrosperity 


upon the swollen current of Ma 


the symbols and the 


of spiritual culture, reminding us 
rreat and permanent achievements 
ation It is not the temple, it is 
in the design of the t mple, which 


asserts the genius of Greece. and main 
tains over successive generations of civil 
ized men the sw: of a national power 


which as a state has practically ceased. 
| 
du 
the 
“unseen 


and Sidon and 
They the 


human mind which mani 


not Tyre 
of trade 
” of the 


are creat 


marts are 
po ver 


themselves in religion and literature 


t 
art It 


of the 


f 
LCS 


and is in this view that the excel 
lence Academy exhibition, the gen 
handsome 


all facts of 


eral interest in it, and those 


ficures upon the catalowue are 
the highest and pleasantest significance 


W HEN 


*yovage 


the fascinating and 


on yo ir camel, 


after ro 
‘the ship 
desert Jerusalem, 


nd tl 


, you 
at the 


costumes lave a 


arrive in 


you scenes and customs and 


strange familiarity, 


which is not precisely intelligible until 


vou remember that they were among the 
earliest childhood 


impressions 


f your 


the 


led 


His eye becomes famil 


Unconsciously mind 


while 


most plastie is fil with impressions of 

lands 
iar with the pietures which illustrate 
, most changeless of lives 


The tur 
palm-trees, 


Eastern life, the 


trom generation to veneration 


the flowing robes, the 
the 


tlat-roofed 


the camels domed mosques the min 


veiled 


inseparabl 


house s, the 
st 


and whenever 


all from the fir e 


mental world 


see them they wiil have 


the Seriptural stories, the first 
that many children hea 


ed 


r, and often repeat 


In how many of them the house top 
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s a peculiar phrase, but used in a manne 
Ther 
haunts tlh 


Let 


top no 


almost 


incomprehensible to us. 


one of these which 


phrases 


memory of the child 


him 


eome adoy 


Imaginat 
the 
vn to take anything out of h 
house.” It 
has 


house top that he has known are the litt 


ive 


which is upon house 


opens a realm in which he 


no clew The only denizens of the 


chimney sweep of other years, eryil 


from the awful mouth of the chimney 


and the men who shingled the roof 


is to the child a fearful declivity, a guard 
less slope, down which, should he one 
the 
slip, and plunge him to 
he 
istern countries the 
the 
a traveller to 


venture through scuttle, his fo 


surely 


1) 
would 
} 
i 


terrible fate 
in the E 
top Is an 
But 


Jerusalem, and after he has eaten ascends 


Gradually perceives 


that house 


important floor of house 


not until he comes as 
to the roof, does he comprehend its charn 
and value. 

It is the most delightful resort of th 
that of the 
forever memorable t 


house, and inn 


be 


The aerial dome which he sees, s 


Eastern 
Jerusalem will 
him 
light that the evening wind might float 
away, is the Mosque of Omar, upon t 
the Temple 
defile beyond the walls is the Vale of Je 


site of The narrow, barre 
hoshaphat. The gentle acclivity still be 
is the Mount of There 

no more impressive, suggestive, histori: 
the 
that he sees from the house top in Jerus: 
But when his feeling has had 

way, the intelligent American pilgrin 


yond Olives. 


landseape than sad, bare panoram 


lem. 
looks around him, and contemplating 1 


of the outer 
story of the house, asks himself why t 


advantage and the comfort 
stroke of domestic economy had not o« 
curred to the American mind, and why 
the land t 


beneficent Space of the house top has 1 


crowded cities of his native 
been, in the characteristic phrase ot tl 
land, ** utilized.” 

This is the precise question which 
occurred with such force to a good p 
York, Dr. Gouverneur M 
Smith, that he has asked the question alou 
and ealled publie attention to the ** v 
ed P of men a 
women and children in the city of Ne 


sician of New 


sunbeams.’ Thousands 
York require more fresh air and more s\ 
shine, which are both waiting and reac 
to serve them Thousands of acres of 
cessible upland, through whose purer 
the sun shines unchecked, lie waste abo 
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Kind women send little chil 


our heads 


dren and hard-worked girls to the sea 
de, to a sanatorium, into the country, 
xv a week, a fortnight, a month It is a 
eneficent generosity But if, when the 


ilerims return, the sanatory service could 


continue and the benefits be retained, how 


uch the kindly blessing would be en 


haneed! 

The wood sense of skilful and thought 
il builders, as in the Equitable Building 
und in clubs, has already placed the kitch 
the 


imes may not pervade the house. 


on upper floor, that the culinary 
The 


the overthrow 


en 


change Shows atl least of 


ie tradition that the highest and airiest 
to do 


mesties and dungeons for trunks and lum 


floor should be devoted eelis tor 


ber 


But the house-top can serve a much 


more generous and beneficent purpose 


than affording a slope for the easy escape 


of rain It can be transformed into a 


garden, a play-ground, a promenade, a 
sanatorium, The sun-bath is the miracle 
The blue 
the 


is the universal benefactor. 


vorker. giass mystery Was 
sunshine 


In 


the very slums there are these opportuni 


simply curative virtue of 


The sun 


ties, which may be readily adapted to sub 
stitute Sun, air, space, exhilaration, and 
health, for the damp, dark, noisome ken 


} 


nel in W hich the hollow eved child of the 
poor Wallows and sickens 
Dr 


a project which will open to us lordly pos 


Gouverneur Smith has suggested 


sessions of our own of 
We we knew. 
1 


There are possible hanging gardens which 


which we were ig 
norant. are richer than 
we have only to enter and cultivate, and 
aerial solar pavilions in which the sick 
and the feeble 
pool of Siloam 


nay be revived as in the 
The house-top which was 
so vaguely familiar to the boy reading of 
fa 


benevolent man proud of 


the East may become most happily 
miliar to the 
the West for its humane science and true 
charity. Goethe, in his ripe age, died 


**More light.” It 


of the age in which he is so great a figure. 


saying is the legend 
In all its senses it is a cry for spiritual 
Dr. Smith’s 


posal isa clear echo of ( roethe’s cry. 


and material welfare. pro 


DICKENS’s Rogue Riderhood, who says 
‘Easy does it, guvner,” was a very prac 
But there is no motto which 
Mr. 
the same thing in his last 
early 


tical man. 
is more susceptible of perversion. 
Seward said 


learned from 


great speech. ok 
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Jefferson that in politics we must do 
vhat we can, not what we would.” It is 


Yet its 


mused to defeat 


not only pila isible but it is true 


truth can be most readily al 


everything for which it is urged 


It was necessary that the walrus should 


eat, and it was verv sad that the ovsters 


> 
it it 
But i 


W ho have 


should satisfy the necessity is 


obvious that wicked walruses 


no intention whatever of not eating ovs 
ters would sob aloud with heart-rending 
vehemence as proof of a virtue whieh 
they do not possess The foes of progress 
are always anxious that its friends should 
go easily ** Kasy does it, ivner 

But meanwhile they are anything but 
easy in obstructing In the race, the sly 


who bet 


gentleman ts on Tom whispers 
confidentially to the jockey who rides 
Jerry that he had better ‘ vo easy.” 


The friends of the saioon hope that the 
true friends of temperance are aware that 
the only way of success is to avoid fanati 
cism. But they omit to hide their bodies 


as well as their heads, for they are un 
sparing fanatics on their own behalf 


W hen G Lo 


dear ( rriselda, promise d to begin to reform 


istavus, in deference his 
smoking, his Griselda 
But at the end 


observe that there 


the baleful habit of 
was jocund as the dawn 


of a week she did not 


were fewer eigars consumed, and she 


pleasantly asked him if the good reso 
‘By 


con 


lution had escaped his memory 
no means,” 
But 
Riderhood 


he answered ; ** quite the 
what 
‘Kasy does it, guvner.’ 
We must move warily upon the intrench 


trary you remember Rogue 


said, 


ed enemy, dearest Grizzle. Remember 
that Rome was not built in a day.” Gri 
selda remembered faithfully. But. still 


the cigars continued, and upon a further 
gentle remonstrance Gustavus rejoined 
‘Certainly; but we must be reasonable. 
There are many steps, my dear Griselda. 
In siege operations the great masters of 
ter 


ample and thorough preparation 


war approach by parallels, af making 


That 
is what I am doing lI am beginning to 
prepare to begin. Easy does it, you know. 
Don’t forget Rome. 

Still still Gri 


Gustavus smoked, and 


selda waited, and at the end of six months 
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had 


habit of 


he asked with a smile how far he 


ibandoning 
1) Dear 


idvanced in the 


Grizzle,” he answered, 


u remember the weeds that sprang up 
had 
reform of 
that it 


your 


soon withered because they no 


of soil Ll wish my 
to be well 
XN 


None of 


this 


ehty habit rooted 


may long end ire Spas 


modie virtue, your superficial goodness, 


forme! Great reforms, even in personal 


habits, my dear Mrs. Gustavus, cannot be 
accomplished in a day. Even Rome was 

that time | 
f 


for great results, to which all my tastes 


not built in am working 


and habits must conform I must lay 


the foundations broad and deep Easy 
does it, my rose-bud.’ 

Gustavus continues to smoke, and Easy 
continues to do it But there is another 
saying quite as wise as that of Rogue Ri 
derhood, which exhorts him who puts his 
hand to the plough not to look back The 
trouble with Riderhood’s apothegm is that 
it supplies an endless excuse for not doing 
it If habit is and will 
not budge, you can soothe your conscience 


the too strong, 
and make the most plausible of pleas by 
insisting that human nature and long cus 


tom and uniform tradition and the honest 
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doubt whether smoking is, after all, inju 


rious, must all be carefully considered 


That is what Dickens also calls the gore 


art of ho vy not to do it 


=i My son, if vou 
wish a thing done, do it yourself; if not 
send,” said the wise father; and the pio 


neers, the men without whose one ide 
and uncompromising energy and concilia 
tion nothing would be accomplished, Say 
with Sumner, ‘‘ There is but one side,” and 
with Cato, ** Delenda est Carthago.”’ 

It is that everything cannot b 


done at once, 


true 
but something must be dons 
all the time; and you will observe that it 
is not when the work is advancing, but 
when it stops or goes backward, that we 
the of the Rogue 
that Easy does it. That is what makes it 
a suspicious saying. ‘*‘ What are you do 
thundered the 
‘Nothing, sir,” replied the frigh 
pupil. thought, sir 
Don’t you know that your business is t 


hear familiar wisdom 


ing, sir?” master to the 
boy 
ened “Just as | 
do something When aman says ‘‘ easy 
does it,” he may be doing all that he can 
but the immense probability, the almost 
absolute certainty, is that he is doing no 
thing, 


or, like the amiable Gustavus, he 


is *‘ beginning to prepare to begin.” 


Editor's Study. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic operas; 


I 
|" has been interesting to note the effect 
of Matthew Arnold's death 
people whom his eriticism had just irri 
tated The 
i 


short expressions ot 


upon a 


against him sad event cut 


many resentment, 
and 


ditticult 


even turned to kindness the 


mood of 


more 
those Ww ho were disposed 

It restored the perspec 
ve had seen him before he 


al d nable d US ava 


n to value 
his censure aright 


the 
h Americans had received 


| pon the VW hole 
Trhpre SSIONL Whit 


from him person ily was not one of great 
dignity, and though this was partly the re 
sult of that mischievous license of the re 


port rs which he complained of. it was also 
partly due to something in his own mental 


make-up and attitude. He became, in a 


certain degree, one of our national jokes, 
oht with 
injustice done him by 
ate Something of DOyly Carte, 
ind association with the management of 


Mr Wilde's 


ind he suffered a sli those who 


most cde plored the 


this f 


Oscar mission and Messrs 


som 
thing of the ignominy of subjection t 
of ‘* Louder!” at his half-heard le 
the 


_ 
ealls 
something of 


tures; malicious plea 


sure men take in finding an arbiter Oo 


taste saying things in bad taste, and a 
wise person committing indiscretion 
contributed to his lapse as a cult among 
us; but we must not deny that this hap 
irreve re 


pe ned also pecause we are an 


people, and find from time to time a p 
sure in trampling on the idols we set 


Now death ha 


made it impossible for us to rail or sn 


however, that is all past 
at the man whose presence could not 
Wavs command our homage, and we « 
freely admit his greatness in literatw 
and his rood will toward a perverse gel 
eration. Even while we perceive th 

his observation of our life wanted bre adt 
and depth and finality, we must acknov 
ledge that in its superficial way, and a 
far as it went, it was mainly just. We 
cannot deny that we are a loud and vail 
and boastful nation; that 


our report ! 
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red 


of privacy 


press is often 


decency ; 


truculently reckless 
that 
nomenclature is beggarly in 


and our local 
ils poverty 
that 


housands of our places seem to 


nd horribly vulgar, and tens of 
have 
een named with less sense and less taste 
and named; that 


our cabs and hotels are expensive ; 


an dogs horses are 
thata 
moderate income does not go so far here 
is in England; and that to the average 
person of culture we be less enter 


than 


must 
nation 
We are not picturesque, and we are not 
splendid. Our towns, when they are tol 
erably named, not their 
characteristics, and our civilization, as a 


: 4 
taining almost any other 


are varied in 
means of pleasure to polite people of lim 
ited means and of sympathies narrowed 
to their own class, with the historic ideals 
of beauty and grandeur, is very much of 
i failure Mr. Arnold might 
vith truth that 
been equal to our political and economic 
opportunities ; 


have said 


some we have not even 


we cannot be particularly 
proud of our legislatures and administra 


tions; 


the relations of capital and labor 
n our free democracy are about as full 


of violence as those in any European 


monarchy; we have wasted the public 


lands which we won largely by force 


and fraud, and we are the prey of many 
Per 


haps any other Aryan race could have 


vast and corrupting monopolies 


; 
done 


as well as we have done with our 
+ 


berties and resourees; and if the future 
is still ours, the present is by no means 


without its danger and disgrace 
I] 
Yet 


some great things achieved, and among 


some good things we have done 


these is the abolition of that *‘ distinction” 
which Mr. Arnold found 
lie We have 


the critics of his eriticism to dis 


wanting In our 


noticed a disposition 
mong 
pute the fact, but it is his only stricture 
upon our conditions which we should 
vladly accept as true If 
ly got rid of 
seems to prize, 
the lines of 

If we understand it aright, 


distinction of the sort that shows itself in 


we have real 
the 


a great ad 


distinction of sort he 
we have made 
vance 


on our fundamental 


principles. 


manner and bearing toward one’s fellow 


men is something that can exist only 


through their abeyance, not to say their 


abasement. 


have a civilization of our own, is founded 


upon the conviction that any such dis 


Our whole civilization, if we 
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tinction is unjust and deleterious, and our 
whole political being is a protest against 
it. In every way our history has said that 
of that the 
eandle, and that was bet 
ter in 


not worth 
hature 


a game kind was 
human 
itself than any 
or decoction from it 
which Americans have 


self-evident 


aristocratic extract 
One of the truths 
alwavs held to be 
that a man, if he was 
honest, was not only privileged, but was 


was 


in duty bound, to look other men in the 
face, with eyes as nearly upon the same 
level as congenital ditferences would al 
low. The fear with Americans to 
whom this truth is precious has been that 


most 


our social structure was not responsive to 
our political ideal; that the snobbishness, 
more or less CONSCIOUS, W hich alone makes 
distinction possible was at least micro 
seopically our composition 
But like Mr. Arnold, ae 


customed to distinction as it shows itself 


present in 
if an observer 
in European civilization, 
perceive it here—if 
ability, power, 


unable to 
tind 
our 


Was 
he could creat 
noted 
men, and every virtue except distinction, 


gvoodness, Ith 


we may reasonably console ourselves with 
the hope that snobbishness is also absent 
from all Americans not corrupted by the 
evil communications of the Old World 
So far from feeling cast down by Mr 
Arnold's failure to detect distinetion in a 
nation which has produced such varied 
types of greatness in recent times as Lin 
coln, Longfellow, Grant, Emerson, John 
Mrs. Stowe, 


many 


Brown. Hawthorne. not to 


hame others art and 


science and finance, we are disposed to 


eminent in 


a serene complacency by it Here, we 


may say, with just self-gratulation, is 


positive proof that we bet 
ter than 


tions, 


have builded 
that 


] 
always said 


we knew, and our condi 
which we have 


the best in the w 


were 
orld, have evolved a type 
of which the 
hot 


of greatness in the presences 


simplest and humblest is 
the 


has realized 


abashed 
idea that we eall America 
] 


itself so far that we already 


Somehow 


have identification rather than distinetion 


as the fact which strikes the foreign critic 


in our greatness Our notable men, it 


notable their likeness to 


seems, 
their 


likeness: 


are tor 


fellow-men, and not for their un 


democracy has subtly but sure 
ly done its work; our professions of be 
lief in equality have had their effeet in 
our life ; lack in 


homogeneity, we have in the involuntary 


and whatever else we 


recognition of their common humanity 
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at men something that appears in the full measure of the Colonial poss 
iharly American, and that we _ bilities 

valuable than the involun In the brilliant sketeh which Mr. The 
n of superiority, than the dore Roosevelt has written of Morn 


wssible to greatness, among brilliant career (it is among the very 
peoples accustomed to cringe before great f Mr. Morse’s ** American Statesmen” sé 
ness the reader may study one of the mo 
Ill interesting characters of our history, \ 
ave come to this rather lately,and the advantages of a most suggestive, 
come to it ully telligent, and comprehensive authority 
have the world t and it will be his own fault if he fails « 
ce the progress we that finer meaning of the book which 
made i he right direction by the sometimes tacit even for the writer of 
study of our own past, and especially of The one thoroughly admirable thing 
that formative period when the men who Morris, his prompt and unfailing patriot 
invented American principles had not yet ism, in which he was as American as h 
freed themselves from the influence of antitype, Franklin, remains the conso 
European traditions. We spoke ina re- tion of such as cannot admire his othe 
cent Study of the character of Franklin, qualities. These were the qualities of 
and we think of him now as the most mod- brave, truthful, generous, impulsive, 5 
ern, the most American, among his con- clear-headed aristocrat; and his greatne 
temporaries Franklin had apparently was limited chiefly by his want of sy: 
none of the distinction which Mr. Arnold pathy with men outside of his own clas 
lately found lacking in us; he seems to His services were given freely and fe 
have been a man who could no more im lessly to his country; yet what he ¢ 
pose upon the imagination of men used for nationality, for democracy, was do 
to abase themselves before birth, wealth, somewhat from that curious 
achievement, or mastery in any sort, as pride which is a common foible of 
very many inferior men have done in all aristocratic temperament In h 
times, than Lincoln or Grant But he mission to France he saw too 
was more modern, more American, thai the nobility and too much of tl 


] 


any of his conte mporaries in this, thoug! for a man of his make to believe 


some of them were of more democratic in either: he wrote of both with e 


ideals than he His simple and plebeian temptuous sarcasm: but at home he y 


past made 1l lmpossibie fora man of his” of those who distrusted the popular hit 
common-sense to assume any superiority tive, while foreseeing the future greatie 
of bearing, and the unconscious hauteur of the country which that initiative cou 
which comes of aristocratic breeding, and alone promote in private life he was 
expresses itself at its best in distinction, least as blameless as Franklin, if that 
was equally impossible to him. It was notsaying very much; he was not seru) 
very possible, however, with other menas lous about women, and he had those tra 
ardently and unselfishly patriotic and as of a man of the world which all silly 
virtuous as he, and distinction was not men admire, and some sensible wonk 
wanting to the men of the Republic’s admire sillily. When a young man |} 
early days Washington had it, and lost a leg by an accident which his oy 
Hamilton; Jefferson tried hard not to coxcombry provoked, but he bore his m 
have it; but Burr had it, and Hancock fortune through life with uncomplaini: 
had it; and most of the great men whom dignity and with bitter irony in ab 
New York contributed to that period of equal parts. His courage was cava 
our history had it; and of course the esque, but he had an eighteenth centu 
Carolinians, as far as they were eminent. skeptical spirit, and he was neither saint 
Above all, Gouverneur Morris had it,and norexactly heroic. In spite of his foibl 
he had it for the very reason that Frank- he was a man of great common-sense, a 
lin hadn't it, because he was well-born, though he took himself seriously as 
because he was brought up in the heart of ‘‘ gentleman,” he did not take himself s 
a rich, gay, patrician society, because all emnly; he was too critical to be altoget! 
the foolish things which have been done disdainful. His political services we 
since the world began to differentiate men general rather than particular; asa stat 
from men socially had been done for him man he forecast the material rather th 
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and 


out of it; he 


e political future of the country 


lure growing 


e social f 


ould not have liked or trusted modern 
\mericanism any more than Mr. Arnold, 
» whom, if he could have appeared, he 
suld certainly have appeared distin 
ished Distinction, in fact, is what one 


in regard to Gouverneut 


s throughout 


and in the end 





rris, one feels that if 
had been less disti ushed he would 
ve been greater: he would have been 


esson and an incentive, which, with all 
e respect his qualities inspire, one can 

Did his distine 
ng traditions, that 


result of the misfortune of being born with 


urdly Sav that he was 
on, that effeet of want 


the advantages, keep him just short of 


ie highest usefulness to his generation 
Probably Mr 
all the 


remains more deco 


s well as 


ould not 


ours Arnold 
put 


think so same, as 


historical figure, he 


rative than structural; that is, the Revo 
ition could have been without such a 


nan as Morris infinitely easier than with- 
He was a 


t aman as Franklin. 
brilliant finial, but the temple of our lib 


erties in no wise rests upon him 


L\ 
Far be it from us to say anything against 
e decorative in its place. It is some 
ing that we cannot atford to lose out of 


fe: but somehow had at less 
ost than hitherto, and we must not 
take it for anything vital. It is valuable, 


a Way it Is even important 


it must be 


Ms 


but it is not 


tal, and in our haste to be finer and po 


ter than our critics will allow us to be, 
e ought not to seek it at the cost of any 
hing vital, of anything that keeps men 
imble and simple and brotherly, the 
createst with the meanest. Except as dis 
tinction can grow out of an absolutely un 
assuming attitude, and the first man among 
is appear distinguished from the rest only 
vy his freedom from any manner of arro 
gration, we without it 
The distinction that abashes and dazzles, 
his is not for any people of self respect to 


are much better 


; 


cultivate or desire; and we mean here pre 
cisely the best distinction that Mr. Arnold 
n mean. We do not mean the cheap 

nd easy splendor of the vulgar aristocrat 
or plutocrat, but that far subtler effect in 


ives dedicated to aims above the common 


ipprehension, and apart from the interests 
ind objects of the mass of men; we mean 
he pride of great achievement in 
sort, which in 


any 


less fortunate conditions 





than ours betrays itself to the humiliation 


or meaner men The possessor of 


} 1 any 
sort of distinction, howeve ICconsecLoUs 
he may be of the faet, has somewhere in 
his soul, by heredit ‘ ry the experi 
ence OT his superiority Lilie Ss} irk OF con 
tempt for his fellow-men; and he is for 
that reason more deplorable than the com 
monest man whom his presence brow 
beats If our civilization is so unfavor 


abie to the ¢ x pression ol 
Arnold could tind 


our great 


mpt that Mr 


ho distinction among 


men, then we may that in 


LhOp 


lime it may be wholly qlit nehed 


Weare so far from tak 


s discovery 


ill of him that we cheerful Vv excuse to if 


his failure to detect the existence of litera 


ture and art among us. Comparisons are 


odious, as we found ourselves when Mi 


Arnold 


Vantage 


compared Emerson to his 


with several second-rate British 


classics, and we will not match painter 


With painter, architect with architect, 


With poet, to 
prove that our art and literature are at least 


sculptor with sculptor, poet 


as good as those of present England In 


some points we might win and in others 


lose, but in any case it would be an idle 


came What we should like to do, how 
ever, is to persuade all artists intending 
greatness in any kind among us _ that 
the recognition of the fact pointed out 
} 


DV Mr 


Inspiration 


Arnold ought to be a 


source of 


to them, and not discourage 


We hun 


dred years building up a state on the af 


ment have been now some 


firmation of t 
In their 
we have 


he essential equality of men 
rights and duties 


been right or 


whether 
the 
cods have taken us at our word, and have 


and 
been wrong 


responded to us with a civilization in 
which there is no distinction perceptible 
to the eye that loves and values it Such 


beauty and such grandeur as we have is 
randeur, or the 


beauty and grandeur in which the qual 


common beauty, common g 


ity of solidarity so prevails that neither 
distinguishes itself to the disadvantage of 
anything else It seems to us that these 
conditions invite the artist to the study 
and the appreciation of the common, and 
to the portrayal in every art of those finer 
and higher aspects which unite rather 
would thrive 

The talent 
that is robust enough to front the every 


than sever humanity, if he 


in our new order of things 


day world and catch the charm of its work 
worn, 
not 


care-worn, brave, kindly face, need 


fear the encounter, though it 


seems 
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terrible to the sort nurtured in the super 
st the 


the distinguished, as the things alone 


tion ol romantic, the bizarre, the he 
roic 
vorthy of painting or carving or writing 
The 


then we 


democratic, and 
the 
America in art; and one reproach which 
Mr. Arnold is half 


shall have no justice in it 


arts must become 


shall have ex pression of 


right in making us 
The implica 
tion of his censure was not so much that 
we had no literature or no art, as that we 
had nothing that was strictly American in 
either: in this he seems to have 
the 


Here and there a man has detached him 


but even 


been speaking without documents 


self from tradition, and has struck some 
thing out of our life that is ours and no 
other's Of late this has been done more 
and more in our fiction, which, if we were 
to come to those odious comparisons, we 
need not be afraid to parallel book for 
book with contemporary English fiction ; 


Mr. St 


head of Sherman in the Academy and fail 


and no one ean look at Gaudens’'s 
to see how possible the like achievement 
at least to a St. Gaudens 


It has no distinetion, in Mr. Arnold's sense, 


is in seulpture 


would have 
soldier’s actual 


no more distinetion than he 
found in the 


sence, but it seems to express the crande ur 


great pre 
of a whole people, a free people, friendly, 
easy, frank, and very valiant. 
VI 


There is a lovely prose poem of Tour 
how he 


telling 


cuenief's went into a 


POLITICAL 
the 14th of May. 
transactions of 


Record is closed on 
Phe 


Tess 


()'" 


Cor 


lows 


most important 
thre 
Resolution upon the authority of the 


Secretary of the 


during month were as fol 


rreasury to purchase United 


States bonds with a surplus in the Treasury, 
passed, House, Apr 1 16th; bill to provide for 
the admission of the State of Dakota into the 
Union and for the organization of the Territory 
of Lincoln, passed, Senate, April 19th; Rive 
and Harbor Bill, passed, House, May 7th; Chi 


nese treaty ratified, Senate, May 7th; 
Chace International Copyright 
Senate, May 9th; 


ine nded 
Bill, passed, 
new treaty with Peru ratified, 


Senate, May 10th. 

Up to April 20th, the one-hundredth day of 
the first session of the Fiftieth Congress, the 
total number of bills and resolutions intro- 


and House was 12,568; 


duced in the 


Senate 


Ranthly Reroard of Current Events, 
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church when a boy, and knelt down 
Suddenly it rushed i: 
the boy’s mind that this man was Jés 


side a peasant 
Christ, and for a while he could not lo 
round at his companion for awe of } 
own hallucination; when he did so, ther 
They 
it was borne in upon him that Christ was 
really like that 
was on earth, and only a plain, COMM O! 


was only the plain, common man. 


poor peasant when 


man. There is, indeed, no eviden 


that the founder of our religion struc 


his contemporaries as ** distinguished 
and there is considerable proof in th: 
record of his doings and sayings that lx 
would hardly have valued distinction 
others. 

We need not at least impute it to our 
selves as a serious moral shortcoming j 
we are without it, and we may find sony 
fact that we have 
realized the Christian in t) 
ideal. 


consolation in the 


a measure 


democratic There is somethin 


sweet, something luminous, in the refle« 
tion that apparently there is in the o1 
dinary American the making of the ex 
traordinary American; that the mass 
our people were so near to such great me 
as Grant and Lincoln in sympathy ar 
intelligence that they could not be awed 
from them to the distance that lends d 
tinction. It was the humane and bene! 
cent effect of such grandeur as theirs that 
it did not seem distinguished, but so nat 
ural that it like the fulfilment « 
the average potentiality. 


was 





bills passed by House, 425; by 


senate, &. 
Bills sent by House to the President for 
by Senate, 24. 

April 30th, the nomination of Melville W 
Fuller, of Illinois, as Chief-Justice ot 


approval, 185; 


ton 
United States Supreme Court, was sent te 
Senate, and, May 9th, of Robert B. Roosev« 


of New York, as Minister to the Netherlands 
April 17th, Francis T. Nicholls, the Dei 
eratie candidate, was elected Governol 


Louisiana by 85,786 majority. 

The following bills were passed by the Ne 
York Crosby High License, & 
ate, April 26th (vetoed by Governor Hill M 
9th); Ballot Reform, Assembly, May 3d, Senat 
May 10th ; to provide for the execution of n 
derers by electricity, Senate, May 8th 

In the House of Commons the bill to 
galize marriage with a wife’s s 
ter was passed April 18th; Local Governm 


] . 
Legislature: 


deceased 
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Bill, read a second time without division, April 
Yt Irish County Government Bill defeated, 
\pril 25th; Irish Land Commission Bill passed, 
ts second reading, April 30th 
April Inth, the Pope confirmed the declara- 
of the Supreme Congregation of the Holy 
Roman and Universal Inquisition condemning 
use of means known as “the plan of cam- 
on” and * boycotting” in the contests be 
een landlords and tenants in Ireland. A 
reular embodying this decision was addressed 


the Irish bishops April 20th. 

The Panama Lottery Loan Bill was passed 
y the French Chamber of Deputies April 28th. 

The new Dutch Ministry is as follows: In 
erior, Baron Mackay; Justice, M. Ruys van 
Finance, M. Godin de Beaufort; 
Foreign Affairs, M. Hartsen ; Colonies, M. Keu- 
chenius: War, Colonel Bergansius; Marine, M. 
Schimmelpenninek ; Commerce, M. Havelaar. 

rl in 


bill to abolish slavery 
pproved by the Regent May 13th. 


Beerenbrock ; 


ie 


Brazil was 


DISASTERS 
{pril 16th Advices from Calcutta reported 
e death of over one hundred persons and in- 
ries to over one thousand in a recent tornado 
Dacca.—News in London of the sinking of 
e steamer Vena in a collision with the steam- 


Biela otf Deal. Ten of the crew 


] 
lost. 


Ipril 19th. Twenty two persons killed by 

explosion in a colliery at Workington, 
England. 

{pril 29th.—The ship Smyrna sunk in a col 
sion with the steamer Molo ott the Isle of 
Wight. Thirteen persons drowned 

Vay 7th. —Advices from India announced the 

ith of about one hundred and 


I 


fifty persons 
hail-storms at Delhi and Moradabad. 


Editar’ s 


S it possi 
ble for a 
person to 
be en- 
tirely 
denationalized, to 
off the prejudice and traditions of one 
intry and take up those of another, to give 





turalized ?—that is, to be 
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OBITUARY 

April 17th.—In Brooklyn 
Squier, the archeologist, 
In New \ 
aged fifty-seve 
Gy 
19th In Baltimore 
of the Baltimore 


April 20th. 


. Ephraim 
ved sIXty-six years 
ork, Dn 


ars 


George 
i 
Ipril Lsth Cornel 
In Ne 
Hassard, aged hity-one years 
A.S. Abell, 
aged eighty-one ve 
In New York, Wil B. Dins 
more, President thre Adams Express Com 
pany, aged seventy-seven years. 

21st.—In Brigadier-General 
William Dwight, aged fifty-six years.—In Ot 
tawa, Thomas White, Canadian Minister of the 


ius Rea 


York, 


Agnew, 
John R. 
{pril 


lh Ve Ww 


founde I 
Sun, ars. 
liam 
ot 


{pril 


» 
Boston, 


Interior, aged fifty-eight vears 
April 22d.—In New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Rear-Admiral Charles Stewart Boggs, aged 


seventy-seven years 

April 26th. In New York, 
H. Lozier, M.D., aged seventy-four years. 

Vay 2d.—In Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, John 

Henry Hobart Brown, Bishop of the Fond du 
Lac Diocese, aged fifty-six years. 
Way 3d In Ann Arbor, Michigan, Profess 
Edward 8. Dunster, aged fifty-four years 
Vay 6th.—In Amherst, Massachusetts, 1] 
rens Perseus Hickok, ex-President of 
College, aged eighty-nine years. 

Vay Sth. In ] ondon, Professor Leone Lev l, 
aged sixty-six years.—Announcement of the 
death, April 14th, in Valencia, Spain, of Joseph 
S. Alemany, late Archbishop of San Francisco 
aged seventy-four years 

May 12th.—In Toronto, Canada 
Ly neh, Are hbishop ot 
two years. 

Vay 13th.—In Portsmouth, England, Vice 
Admiral Sir William Nathan Wrighte Hewett, 
aged fifty-four years. 


Mrs. Clemence 8. 





ol 


aau 


Union 






Joh Joseph 


Poronto, aged seventy 


Prauer. 





up what may be called the instinctive ten 
dencies of one race and take up those of 
another. It is easy enough to swear off alle 


giance to a sovereign or a government, and to 
take on in intention new political obligations 
but to separate 0 


1e’s self from the sympathies 
into which he was born is quite another af. 


fair. One is likely to remain in the inmost 
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has got the historic notion that 
head of things. But is it true 
man is ever really naturalized ¢ 
nature to be Love will carry 
tachment t Is OWl vil way, and to fur countries, and to mat 
sentiment cdurances, and her capacity of sell-sacrific 
greater than man’s; but would she eve: 
entirely happy torn from her kindred, t 
plantect from the associations and interla 
mans nature Is some of her family lite?) Does there anythin: 
oath nor material in ly take the place of that entire ease 
that is never natural fidence that one has in kin, or the 
experiment in America longing for their sympathy and society / 
else, because here meet are two theories about lite, as about 


nt races than anywhere else with zation: one is that love is enough, th 


ntion of changing thew na tion is enough: the other is that the 


( 


have a notion that there circle of human relations and attachm 


our atmosphere, or opportuni be considered in a marriage, and tl 


nt, that makes this change the long-run the question of family 
i A 


nablie than it has been poncerating one, Does the gate ot 
; It is always a sur open more frequently from following the 
en a born citizen of the United theory than the other? If we were t 


his allegiance, but it seems a 


the notion that marriage is re ally atremei 
that a person of any other act of naturalization, of absolute surren 
| come a eood one side or the other ot the deepest sentu 

expect that the act will and hereditary tendencies, would there 


change in him equal to that many hasty marriages 
. 


slip-knots tied b 
xy what used to be called justice to be undone by anothe1 The D 
We expect that he will did not intend to start such a deep quest 


ir family, but that he this. Hosts of people are yearly natur 
ill its traditions and dis in this country, not from any love of its 
may have been his insti tutions, but because they can more 
race quarrels, the moving influ i living here, and they lh 
hereafter will be the “Spirit oftheir hereditary ideas, and it is only h 
nature that marriages should be mad 
is this naturalization, however, but a like purpose and like reservations 
ible of human lite Are we not reservations do not, however, make tli 
ng to adjust ourselves to new rela- citizens or the most happy marriages. W 
get naturalized into a new family? it be any better if country lines were o 
ever do it entirely? And how ated, and the great brotherhood of pe. 
lonesomeness of life comes from were established, and there was no such 1 
It is a tremendous ex- as patriotism or family, and marriage w: 
, to separate a person free tomake and unmake as some people t 
from his country, from his cli it should be? Very likely, if we could 
habits of his part of the coun- cally change human nature. But huma 
re; it is only an experiment ture is the most obstinate thing that 
egree to introduce him by mar ternational Conventions have to deal wit 
into a new circle of kinsfolk. Is he 
ranything but a sort of tolerated, criticised, ae eRe ‘ — 
or admired alien? Does the time ever come ONE ADVANTAGE OF BEING “ EDICATED 
when the distinction ceases between his fam- FREEDWOMAN LIZZIE, a good servant, 
> They sav love is stronger than Married to an unworthy hnsband, and 
death. It may also be stronger than family complaint of his unkindness, One of the y: 
ile it lasts: but was there ever a woman vet ladies of the family in which she serve: 


ly an i hers 


] 


se most ineradicable feeling was not the sirous of knowing how she happened to 
iment of family and blood. a sort of base- married, asked her about their love-ma 
in life upon which trouble and disaster and courtship. 

lwavs throw her back? Does she ever lose ‘Lizzie; what on earth did Watt say 


>) 


the instinct of it? We used to sayin jest that to make you marry him? 
. : ’ 


Miss Sallie,” answered Lizzie 


Lt patriotic man was always willing to sacrifice “Law! 
his wite’s relations in war: but his wife took a know I couldn’t make no answer to Watt 
different view of it: and when it becomes a he come co’tin’ of me, cause Watt’s edi 


iestion of office, is it not the wife’s relations (With guileful wisdom of words lhe 
them? To be sure, Ruth said, thy co’tin’ of her.”) “And,” she continues 
i be my people, and where thou got some on his words out de Jogasy arn 
will go, and all that, and this beau- out de dicshunary. And co’se, you know 


sentiment has touched all time, and man _ Sallie, J couldn’t make no’sistance to W 
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THE TRIALS 
» PEGRACE SON (inf 7 1 his rathe 
OLD GENTLEMAN (bowing). *“A work that has be 
BACON'S LOST OPPORTUNITY 


Ar a dinner held in New York not long ago, 
guests fell to discussing the authorship of 
ikespeare’s plays. Among 
Western gentleman, who very 
listened a great deal. Finally he 
is asked what he thought of the question. 
Well.” he replied, deliberately, “of course 
ont know much about it, but if Lord Bacon 
not write those plays, he lost the 
vortunity of his life.” 


the guests was 


aged said 


tle and 


greatest 
For a wonder, this view of the controversy 


is received without a dissenting voice. 


TWO QUEER SERVANTS 


A STORY OF CENTRAL RUSSIA 


Yor 


nts, Courtenay, my boy,” said Captain Lay 


talk of having trouble with your ser 
ne, of the British Dragoon Guards, as h« 
it the double window of his hotel in Mos 
watching the red winter sunset fade be 
d the great white battlements and green 
ed towers the 


encircling “ Gorodskaya 


hast” (city quarter). ‘ Well, just you come 


d live in Russia for a year or two, and then 
Vil think all Western servants absolute pet 


tion.” 


Phat’s so,” assented Mr. Hiram Boyler, with 





OF AUTHORS 


Mh ‘**Miss Gladys, the author of 1 


cised 


a dry smile upon his keen American face. “I’ve 
engineered three railroads between this and 
the Volga, and I ought to know 
critters the Russians are.” 

“But really, 


what sort of 


now, vou know,” expostulated 


Courtenay—who, as a new arrival, 


put through a course of Russian manners and 
customs by 


was being 
his two friends ‘some of these 
stories that they tell about servants can't pos 
be true. For 
expecting to believe that 


sibly instance, fancy anybody 


one 





an officer's ser- 
vant could bring his master two odd hoots, and 
say: ‘Faith, ldon’t know what's got into thim 
boots to-day. There's another pair down-stairs 
in that very same scrape, shure!” 

“Well, ’'m sorry to contradict you, old fel 


low,” said the captain, laughing, “but it hap 
pens that J saw that done myself, and the ofticel 
was the senior major of our regiment.” 


“And if you want a parallel c: 





in Mr. Boyler, “7 guess we can accommodate 
you right away.” 

So saying, he stepped to the door, and shout- 
ed into the passage, “ Vanya! 


(directly 


Johnny) 


‘Sei-tchass” answered a hoarse 
voice, and in came a short 
with a red calico shirt 


other clothes, and a 


browed 
all 
whose profound ard 
placid stupidity was worthy of a Tartar idol 
“Bring two logs for the 


square, low 


fellow outside his 


face 


stove, 


the 


8aid 
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American; “and mind that one must be long 


‘ t} , A SERIOUS HUMORIST 
e! han ie othe! 


Away plodded honest Ivan like a plough- 


horse wid returned presently with two split 


ogs of unequal length 
fool), cried Mr. Boyler, with ad 
gned anger. “T told you to have one 
piece longer than the other, and instead of that 
: an 


vy } +] 
one piece shorte) han the other 


Ivan hung his big head in confusion “So 
I have, sure enough. It’s all my fault, barin” 
master): “but Pll go and change it this mo 


t 


Well,” cried Courtenay, as Ivan disappear 

f there’s another such fool as that in Rus 
I'd like to see him, that’s all!” 

So you shall, in less than half a minute,’ 

said Captain Lansdowne, going to the door in 

s turn ** Meesha!’ (Mike). 

\ hasty step was heard outside, and a tall, 

fellow entered, whose gaunt face had 

none of the stolid self-satisfaction which mark 

, er I we 

reputation 


every word I s; 


features of Ivan. { * con 
re a restless and troubled look, as 
f he were dimly conselous that he was a fool, 
ind was always trying to find out how and 
vhy 
Were you pleased to call, Yury Petr6é 
itch ?” (George, son of Peter), asked he 
Yes; [want you to doa job for me. You 
now Pashkoft’s store just across the street ? 
Well, here are two twenty-kopeck pieces” (sil i te with mighty merrim 
rcoins worth aboutadime). “Goand bring and when I faile: business, at 
twenty kope cks’ worth of white bread and my wife, 


nty kopecks’ worth of cheese.” She, laughin 


Off went Michael on his errand, and Mr lite 

1 dresse i aX pre | ssl ( 

Courtenay—who could not imagine how any I dressed in sombre black, assumed 
. alr, 

one could manage to bungle such a plain com- and es ™ 


] 


, ; in woe-enveloped t 
mission—was greatly puzzled when a quarter traught with care 
of an hour went by without any sign of his 
return. wept a little when I could, all 
holy, 
‘Something must have happened to him, yack i = 
—_- jut people only laughed again, and whispered 
surely,” said he at last. he jolly 
‘Thaven’t the slightest doubt of it,” answer In fact, the more that I became a sacrifi 
ed the captain, with a sly smile,‘“‘and I can The more I met the wretched glee 
pretty well guess what that something is. near to madness 
oy Tull lf time is spent de 
Clap on your coat and hat, and come along Full half my time t ( 
Pashkoff’s isn’ IL be , 
Pashkofi isn’t far off, and PIL be bound we ‘o humorous banquets and to write for 
shall find Master Michael at the door of the lications. 


shop.” And scented notes and letters couched 


tions 


There they found him, sure enough, with sweet as honey 
Tow won't you send your autograph? 
such an expression as might be worn by a man Now won t you ira i 
) : : make it funny 
who had just upset a plate of soup over his 
wife’s new dress. He was seratching his head If I should sink beneath my trials, and le 
perplexedly with one hand while he held out tal sphere, 
the two silver coins in the othe1 world would give me credit for tl 
barin. | ” 1] ! r tl] the year; 
, bATIN, DATIN, cried ie On seeing iem, And doubtless folks who came to gaze upon my 
written for me at my birth that I ument 
unlucky, and there’s no escaping it.” ould find it quite i 


vrong ?” asked the captain, 


at Courtenay’s astonished 


1 humorist, tho’ an uncons 


this request to make, which 1 


the two coins,” answered Mi- 
-broken tones,“ and now I don't 
as the one for the bread, and " ‘ n my epitaph the Se? s 

one for the cheese.” HERBERT HALL WINSLOW 
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FARMER JIMSON (endir l / i } paint in} Yes, s l 
em; and there ain't no one appre-shi-ates ‘em more’n I d and I do bD'lieve ef I had a hundred 
isand dollars I'd be durned f enough to buy som m things 
THE VISIT to a long-haired frontiersman, who, while lis- 
Wrankix att of aitmnl “ tening, was evidently studying how he might 
ARING a suit of simple gray, ‘ 


I led upon a friend to-day “see” the tourist and “raise him” on the size 
calle ipo i rien 0-day. : a si 4 

: of his yarn. The tourist ended. The frontiers- 
He straight unlocked his cedar room; 


; i man shifted his quid of tobacco to the other 
My senses swam with the perfume 


cheek, and said: “ Well, mister, them was pret- 


From shelves above, at wondrous height, ty good-sized trout ye caught; but, Lord! ye 
He took down wear that dimmed my sight. should ha’ bin with me up at the mouth of the 


Columby, in Oregon. Why, we used to ketch 
salmon there every mornin’ that would run 
all the way from ninety to a hundred and fifty 


Breeches that buckled at the knee— 
‘‘Smallelothes’—but much too large for me— 





Laced doublets, and cross-gartered hose pounds,” 
It was a wondrous wealth of clothes. For a moment the tourist was silent; then, 
; . looking sadly at the triumphant frontiersman, 
But ’twas not meant that I should share: : m 
: he said: “ My friend, I don’t doubt your story 
They were not brought for me to wear . : nips, 
; in the least. On the contrary, I believe it fully 
Twas only meant that I should see and implicitly. I will only remark that my 
How very fine my friend could be. experience has taught me that in Colorado the 
and while he walked in brave array man who tells the first story has a darned poor 
I needs must sit in simple gray. Show. 


Think you, that when I left his door, 
I went much richer than before ? 


CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 


STEAM-BOAT travelling on the Missouri is 
constantly enlivened by sounding, and the calls, 
‘Six feet,” “ Five-and-a-half,” “No bottom,” 

a etc., have come to be given after a traditiona 

musical formula, very much like intoning A 

IN the early days Kline’s ranch, in south- recent importation from the land of “ praties” 

stern Colorado, was a famous stopping-place having been ordered to the lead, went bravely 

the stage-coaches, and there was always a_ to work,and sang out thusty : “ Too-rul,” “ Too 
dly (and somewhat diversified) assemblage — rul-i-rul,” “ Too-rul-i 

ivellers around the fireside every evening. “What's that you are saving ?” shouted the 

evening a tourist, who had been devoting mate. 
summer to trout-fishing in the Cimarron, ‘*Faix,” answered Pat, “oi remimber the 
s telling some pretty good-sized fish stories chune, but oi’ve forgot the wurrds intoirely.” 





HARPER’S 
is once indicted for a rather 
ind Tew 
vant 
court 


yr ho mone 
rein 
1 I the term ol 
ve tried 
being o 


reprobate cr 1 comparative 
conhnement 
jail 
ple 
returh 
kindls 


treated hi 


nature, and 


upon him, his in 


aays 
at 


abit of | ing out on asaut 


Dim 


wander about town, to ‘ home” 


sympathizers 
to 


aay some 


fort m much- 


es 


liquor, and he set out to have a 


ippreciated 


rood time 

After a while of 
court that was being held in the locality, and 
bawled 


he strolled into a session 


reeling ito the 


A] 


pudge 


court-room, suddenly 


out igh old court this is!” 
intoxicated condi- 


him 


lie observed his 


wid ordered his removal, warning 


to return unde penalty of sentence for 


te mpt of court 


Sool back he came, and 


ifter, howevet! 





*AS(S) IN A 


ude hit 


upon 


real eleg 


W alking inside the bar, de 


and Cail 


truder, condemned 


1 


I 


court 


youl 


heap by you, ma’am, don’t she, dough ? 
Young 


Alice, because 


i 
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liberately ve lled 
ons 


Ah oh old court this 


Amidst the sensation this renewed pertor 


created the judge justly lost his pati 


the bailiff to the 


him to twenty day 


ng upon arrest 


risonment in jail for contempt. 


“1 


ic 


tl 


arms crossed, and the dust-pan projectin 
one hand and the brush from the 
Mis’ Nichols! 


} 
I 


Why 


it don’t 


said the undismayed fe 
IT live there Ah 


shrieked, triumphant 


, jedge,” 
hurt me; 
he 


’ 
Is 


this 
was led oft. 

YEVOTED colored servitor of tender ye 
g mistress, directly after the departure 
* Mis’ Nichols do 


D9 


St 


latter’s mother: 
“Yes, | she « 
1 the child she 
lost in sudden meditation, wit] 


of 


Mistress. 


suppose 
I am a has 
D.C.S 
other 

An’ if you wasn’t her chile 


wouldn’t be the mothe1 of nobody.” 


LOOKING-GLASS 


int 


T 


he looked 


I f standing i 


when he 











